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Tue thorn and the oak are first cousins; and in the New | 
Forest they are often to be found side by side, living and 
thriving together in apparently perfect amity. But whether 
or not the thorn is indeed a thorn in the side of the oak 
or a protection to it is a matter of conjecture. Both become 
deeply rooted in soil congenial to them. .. . 

The Goddens, for some centuries, had been regarded 
as oaks deeply rooted in the soil of Melshire. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, a local chronicler, compiling a 
history of the county, spoke of them with great respect as 
one of the oldest families in the West Country. No Godden 
had greatly distinguished himself. Cadets of the family had 
been soldiers, sailors, and parsons. Invariably the head of 
the Goddens had given undivided attention to himself and 
his property, and had married the daughter of some neigh- 
bour like himself. A Godden had been Knight of the 
Shire in the reign of Henry VI; two or three Goddens had 
been Members of Parliament. All had served as Justices 
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(or Injustices) of the Peace. There is a history of the 
family, only read by members of the family, which records 
the even tenor of Godden ways. The motto of the 
family, For God and Godden, was accepted as justifiable 
so long as the Great White Queen sat on her throne. 
Edwardian cynics were the first to contend that it was no 
longer necessary to include the Deity, affirming that For 
Godden would describe better the activities and the passivities 
of the ancient family. The famous motto of the Macleods, 
Hold Fast, ought to have been assigned to a race that took 
all they could get, notably by marriage, and held tightly 
on to it. Kindly persons, however, pointed out that the 
Goddens had never got very much, which was perfectly 
true. Great possessions arouse cupidity. Carolean 
monarchs made no inordinate demands upon the Goddens 
of that day. Cromwell was not tempted to disturb their 
peace. 

The first Godden who aroused serious apprehensions 
in the minds of other Goddens was George, a gay spark 
of a second son, who inherited the family estates upon the 
death of his brother. George seems to have been rather 
an abandoned person, who served neither God nor Godden. 
He squandered in riotous living a modest fortune left to 
him by his mother; and he quarrelled with Thomas, his 
elder brother. But his crowning offence in the eyes of the 
family was a disastrous marriage with another man’s divorced 
wife, who bolted from her husband and, having the run- 
away habit in her blood, bolted again (not alone) from 
George, leaving with him a small boy, the pledge of their 
ephemeral affections. George declared that he was well 
rid of a baggage. What he had lost on the swings of 
marriage came back to him on the roundabouts of a regained 
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celibacy. His elder brother took charge of the boy, indis- 
creetly named Vivian after his mother’s family, a name 
approved by spinster aunts till the mother ran away. What 
followed outraged all Godden conventions and traditions., 
The Squire died unexpectedly; George succeeded and 
followed his brother to the Godden mausoleum within a 
year. Vivian was brought up by two maiden aunts. He 
may be described as the second thorn in Godden flesh. 
When he came into full possession of his property after a 
long minority, he was unquestionably the richest of all 
the Goddens, and through his mother connected with half 
a dozen noble families. In his case environment triumphed 
over heredity. He became a notorious “‘pincher.” It 
seemed, humanly speaking, certain that he would marry 
some well-dowered maiden and save her money as he saved 
his own. To the stupefaction of Melshire he married 
a buxom daughter of a tenant-farmer, who, for ten fruitful 
years, studied diligently her lord and master—and the 
multiplication table. She produced six little Goddens, and 
left them for a better world at the moment when they most 
needed her attention. Admittedly she did her duty accord- 
ing to her lights. She, too, was laid to rest, economically, 
in the mausoleum. 


She died in the year 1901. _ 


= 
II 


After the funeral, Vivian Godden sat alone in his room, 
taking stock, so to speak, of what was left to him. He 
mourned sincerely enough the loss of his wife, but his grief 
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would have been more acute if she had not suffered from 
a long, distressing, and most expensive illness. “Iwo doctors 
had assured him that Mrs. Godden, had she lived, would 
have been a sad invalid to the end of her days. Very merci- 
fully these had been shortened. During her long illness 
a competent housekeeper-cook had ‘‘run” the establish- 
ment to his entire satisfaction. 

The room in which he sat, smoking his pipe, was a 
panelled parlour with a character essentially its own, reflect- 
ing only indirectly the character of its present owner. It 
had a shabby dignity which appealed pathetically to the 
critical eye; it said eloquently: “‘ I have known more generous 
days, but I remain faithful to the memory of my former 
masters.” In every room of the ancient manor-house 
rubbish was to be found absurdly mixed up with valuable 
furniture and pictures. [he Goddens set a ridiculous 
value upon their own possessions. Victorians banished to 
garrets Chippendale chairs, but they refused to sell them. 
Porcelain of the finest quality stared askance at common 
pottery. In the dining-room a lovely lady, painted by 
Gainsborough, looked down disdainfully upon the portrait 
of the late Mrs. Godden which might have fetched at public 
auction fifteen guineas, frame included. 

Vivian Godden’s room held dwarf bookcases filled with 
handsomely-bound books never read by him and surmounted 
by pictures of horses and dogs which he eyed malevolently 
as representing unnecessary expenditure. His neighbours, 
as he was well aware, had expected him to shoot and hunt 
as his father and forefathers had done. Instead, he let his 
shooting, and refused to subscribe to the hounds ! Mrs. 
Godden took the air in a pony carriage drawn by a pony 
fed and groomed by an under-gardener. . . . 
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Perhaps the only object in the room that ‘“‘expressed”’ 
the Squire was his massive desk, perfectly in order, but 
piled high with pamphlets and account-books. Above the 
mantelpiece hung the Family Tree, rooted in the prostrate. 
body of a Godden who wisely had not fought in the Wars 
of the Roses. ‘To this somewhat mythical gentleman had 
been granted lands and messuages which, according to the 
Goddens, had remained in their possession ever since. In 
the casement windows of this panelled parlour were many 
escutcheons blazoning the Godden arms and the arms, 
impaled, of the families with whom the Goddens had 
married. Vivian could not impale the arms of his wife, 
because from a herald’s point of view she hadn’t the right 
to bear them. ‘Those furnished by Nature had encircled 
tenderly a neck that now demanded a seventeen-inch collar. 
Vivian was sensible enough to remember this, and had been 
heard to remark that a tincture of stout yeoman’s blood 
was an asset and not a disability. ‘The “‘County”’ had 
accepted Mrs. Godden, frigidly at first, but with increasing 
warmth as her excellent qualities displayed themselves. 

The Squire’s thoughts, as he sat in his comfortable 
chair, hovered about his children. He was unduly proud 
of them because they were his, and quite unable to see 
them with detachment. He had every reason to believe 
them to be sound in mind and body—six jolly youngsters. 
The eldest, Marigold, was nearly fifteen; Thomas and 
Valentine followed; then Freda, Henrietta and Charles, 
still a baby. His second son had been born upon Valentine’s 
Day. ‘To please his wife—which he liked to do when it 
cost him nothing—he had graciously permitted her to choose 
this rather highfalutin name. For generations the first- 
born male of the Goddens had been christened ‘Thomas. 
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Mrs. Godden had timidly suggested Vivian, before the boy 
was born. An unconscious humorist replied: ‘““One Vivian 
is enough in our family; I am not too proud of that con- 
nection; I dislike my own name.” Valentine, so the 
Squire reflected, had been slightly spoiled by his mother. 
So far as mere looks were concerned he was, indisputably, 
the pick of the basket. And, as a child, he had been delicate, 
exacting constant care and attention. Now he was sturdy 
enough, but less of a Godden than any of the others. 

The Squire was thinking about him when the boy came 
in, bursting with suppressed vitality and sympathy, eager 
to bridge a gulf between himself and a bereaved parent, a 
gulf that no boy of eleven could measure. Between himself 
and his mother there had been no such yawning space. 
Not five minutes before, alone with Marigold and Thomas 
—all three talking at once after the dismal silences of the 
funeral—he had asked a question: ““What was Father 
doing?” Marigold replied: ‘‘He is smoking his pipe.” 
Probably she alone could measure the gulf that she dared 
not attempt to bridge. “Thomas added gloomily: “‘He must 
be feeling rotten.”” Both the boys looked at each other and 
then at Marigold’s tear-ravaged face. Marigold, each was 
thinking, ought to be with Father, playing ministering angel 
to the stricken man. Reading their thoughts, Marigold 
said hastily: “I look such an awful sight; I’m not fit 
to be seen.” She dabbed hard at her eyes with a sodden 
handkerchief, thereby further infaming them. Then, after 
half a dozen remarks upon Father’s solitary grief, which 
seemed to have excited powers of imagination in Valentine 
not fully shared by Thomas, the elder boy dared the younger 
to go to Father at once. It was agreed that somebody 
should be with him; it was hinted (by Valentine) that some- 
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thing appalling might happen (necessitating another funeral) 
if no ministration was forthcoming. To this awful sugges- 
tion the more practical Marigold affirmed that Father 
would have sent for her if he wanted her. Finally, to the. 
horror of the girl, a coin was spun to determine which of 
the two sons should go. Valentine lost the toss, blew his 
nose valiantly, squared his shoulders, and rushed out of the 
room. . 

Vivian Godden was as unemotional as a horse trough, 
but Valentine’s face might have melted a block of ice. 
The Squire laid aside his pipe, and grasped two trembling, 
outstretched hands. He had to grasp them. Valentine 
burst into tears. It might have been a great moment for 
both of them, a landmark. in two lives. Unhappily, 
Valentine was too honest to dissemble with anybody. The 
father, strangely touched, sat bolt upright in his chair still 
gripping the trembling hands and staring into his son’s face. 
Had he kissed Valentine, that would have sufficed to break 
down barriers; but curiosity, for an ill-fated second, pre- 
vented him from doing this. 

He was taken aback at seeing the boy. Invariably 
his children came to him when he sent for them, or when 
they wanted to ask some favour. He had intended to send 
for Marigold, but he wished, naturally enough, to give her 
time to recover from the effects and after-effects of the 
funeral. It was pre-eminently fitting that he should see 
Marigold and then Thomas. But Valentine he still 
regarded as a child. Why had Valentine come to him? 
One glance at the boy’s agitated face ought to have enlight- 
ened him. A man less self-absorbed would have known 
that a fountain of sympathy had been unsealed. Sub- 
consciously the Squire did know this, but he had become 
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the victim of habit. Upon rare occasions Valentine did 
come to him unbidden when he got himself into serious 
mischief. ‘The others coaxed their mother to act as inter- 
mediary. At first sight of Valentine, his father jumped 
to the conclusion that on this day of all days a thoughtless 
boy had broken some rule of the house. With this pre- 
conceived idea in his mind, he said kindly enough: 

‘““Why did you come to me?” 

Valentine hesitated, not prepared to answer so georchie 
a question. His eyes wandered, as if seeking inspiration, 
to the windows filled with wscencinel If one of the 
casements had been open, if he had caught a glimpse of 
familiar trees and lawns, the garden where he had spent so 
many happy hours with his mother, inspiration might have 
come to him. ‘The closed, too stuffy room brought back 
memories of unhappy hours when a father had sent for a 
naughty boy to administer reproof and—punishment. 

“Tell me,” insisted the Squire, as he felt the boy 
wriggling. 

“Tom and I, we—we tossed up.” 

By the grace of God he did not add that Tom had 
won. ‘The Squire, much disconcerted, told Valentine to 
sit down upon a chair near his own. Valentine obeyed, 
flushing, thinking to himself: “‘I’m muddling this. What 
a silly ass I am!” 

The Squire spoke coldly: 

“T supposed that Miss Thunder would be looking after 
you children, ” 

Miss Thunder was the governess—and belied her sig- 
nificant patronymic, being a soft-voiced, slightly anzmic 
creature who accepted without protest an inglteee salary, 
although she combined the functions of governess and 
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nursery governess. “The two elder boys were at school. 
Miss ‘Thunder was too fully occupied in controlling the 
others. 

“Flash of Lightning is with the kids,” said Valentine. 

““M’m. Please don’t speak of Miss Thunder as ‘Flash 
of Lightning,’ a most inappropriate nickname, to me.” 

“We call her that,” explained his son, ‘‘’cause 
she moves so slowly. I—I wasn’t thinking, Father. 
Sorry.” 

‘The Squire made a gesture, dismissing Miss Thunder; 
and yet his thoughts lingered upon her. Would Miss 
Thunder have to go? What emotion was in him had been 
subtly changed into irritation and an odd feeling of helpless- 
ness. Miss Thunder was still young and passably good- 
looking. He liked her; he was accustomed to her; she 
kow-towed humbly to him, always anxious to please. If 
he replaced her with a Gorgon of an elderly spinster, peace 
might desert the Manor; if he kept her, malicious tongues 
might be set a-wagging. It occurred to him that the right 
sort of governess would have the impudence to demand at 
least ninety or a hundred pounds a year... . 

His dull heavy eyes brightened as they rested upon 
Valentine. Certainly a handsome lad, a boy to be proud 
of. Thomas was—well, Thomas, cut to the true Godden 
pattern, negligible in a sense because he was so. “Io what 
pattern was Val fashioned? Did he take after the spend- 
thrift of the family? Had he inherited, together with the 
aristocratic lineaments of the Vivians, that predisposition to 
frivolity and frailty which had wrecked the life of his grand- 
mother? Distressing speculations these! He put them 
from him with an effort of will, grimly sensible that his will 
invariably triumphed. 
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Valentine pulled himself together. His father’s eyes 
were not inflamed; men didn’t cry. In the churchyard 
Miss Thunder had simply—how/ed! Anyway, Father was 
all right. If he felt rotten he didn’t look it. He had 
picked up his pipe, and was smoking it tranquilly. And 
he was wearing an old tweed coat. 

“Shall I put some coal on the fire, Father? ”’ 

“Sit still. T’oo much coal wasted in this house—the 
room is too warm.” 

“Shall I open the window ?”’ 

“You can if you like.” 

Valentine unhasped the casement and inhaled the vernal 
air. Above the yew hedge that separated the lawn from 
the small park beyond, and to the right of some tall elms 
where rooks were cawing, he could see the church tower 
which was close to the Godden mausoléum. Standing 
beside his father, he had peered into that chamber of horrors 
as the coffin was placed in its appointed niche. He could 
see the ends of other coffins. At his feet was the grave of 
a great-uncle, sometime parson of the parish, who had 
expressed a wish to be buried in the churchyard because it 
was “‘snugger lying there.” Everybody in the village 
cherished this odd sentence, repeating it at all funerals. It 
had come to the ears of Tom, who told Val. The boys 
would have felt happier had their mother been lowered 
into a grave lined with primroses. Engrossed with these 
thoughts, he heard the voice of his father: 

“Come here, my boy.” 

Valentine, to his surprise, was solemnly kissed. The 
Squire spoke quietly and kindly: 
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“‘T meant to send for your brother and sister. I shall 
do so presently. You are too young to understand fully 
what we have lost. Marigold will try to take her mother’s 
place.”” 

“She can’t.” 

“She will do her best, and you must help her. This 
has been a very unhappy Easter. You can look forward 
to your summer holidays, Val, as—as I shall.” 

‘The Squire meant well, as he patted Val’s shoulder, but 
his words conveyed little to a small boy, beyond the uneasy 
conviction that he was to help Marigold by keeping out 
of mischief, a task beyond his powers. He realised that 
he, at any rate, could not comfort this stout middle-aged 
gentleman so strangely at his ease. “The gulf between them 
was widening. 

“If you have anything to ask me ue 

The cawing of the rooks suggested something. 
“Would it be wicked to collect eggs?” 

““No—I see no objection to that. You are learning 
names and habits of birds.” 

“Yes. Birds are rum "uns, aren’t they?” 

“T had never thought of them as that.” 

“Father ! You must have forgotten our moor- 
hens.” 

A pair of moorhens, that nested regularly in a small 
pool in the garden, were famous, or rather infamous, in 
the eyes of the Godden children. Their nest, of course, 
was sacrosanct, and the birds were spoken of as Darby and 
Joan. They loved each other devotedly, but harsh treat- 
- ment of children howled to high heaven for explanation. 
The pool was big enough for one pair. As soon as the 
nestlings were fully fledged they were driven out of the 
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garden by the parent birds, and were seen no more. © Where 
they went to, whether they lived or died, remained darkest 
Hy Stery pushes 

After reminding his father of the habits of Godden 
moorhens, Val prattled on: 

“Tf you kicked us off the old place 

He paused with his mouth wide open, suddenly recalling 
what Tom had said to him during the Christmas holidays, 
when there had been an altercation concerning equal rights 
as between brothers. “Tom had pointed out that he was 
the heir apparent, he would reign some day at the Manor; 
whereas Val, in common with all younger sons, would 
have to make his own way as sailor, soldier or parson. To 
console a jolly younger brother Tom spread ointment upon 
his wounds: “If anything happened to me, you would be 
Squire.” 

“Go on, Val,” said his father. 

““I—I just thought of something. We are kicked out, 
aren’t we? Birds ain't so rummy after all.” 

“Come, come, kicked out is too harsh a word. If you 
are a Godden, you will want, when the time comes, to—to 
score off your own bat. We shall talk together about that 
later on. Run away now, and take a message to Miss 
‘Thunder. If she can spare me a few minutes, I should 
like to see her.” 

Valentine nodded. He dropped into the schoolroom 
on his way to the nursery, where Marigold and Thomas 
were awaiting him. 

““How’s Father?”’ asked Thomas. ‘‘ You spent some 
time with him. Goldie believes you funked it.” 

““Why should I funk it, Goldie?” 

Discreetly (for her years) Marigold held her tongue, 
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knowing that Val seldom waited for answers to his often 
startling questions. He went on breathlessly: 

“You are to take Mother’s place. Father says 
so. Yes; you’ll sit at the head of the table. Golly! you’ll 
order dinner. Now don’t forget our fav’rite puddings 
and % 


Marigold, assuming maternal functions with a prompti- 
tude that astonished the stolid Thomas, admonished a 
thoughtless youth. 

“Val ! If you can even think of puddings 

“Sorry. I can’t help being a beast sometimes.” 

“Did Father say. anything about me?’ inquired 
‘Thomas. ' 

“Yes; he’s going to talk to you, but he wants to talk to 
Flash first. I’m to send her to him.” 

He darted away to the nursery. Marigold opened her 
mouth and closed it without saying anything. It had 
occurred to her, almost alarmingly, that the good ‘Thomas 
was not, and never could be, a very understanding person. 
At the moment he looked dejected at the prospect of meeting 
his father. A grievance rankled in poor Tom. He had 
been sent to a public school not in the first rank, after setting 
his heart upon Eton. His father was an Old Etonian; 
he could have well afforded to send his son to the most 
expensive school in England. ‘Thomas had dared to 
say as much to the Squire, who had replied curtly: “I 
was an only son; you are one of six children. If—if 
you knew what I pay out in shoe leather for the lot of 
you !”? What the Squire disbursed in leather was 
indeed as leather and prunella to Tom. He remarked 
gloomily to Marigold: 

‘Father is an awful pincher.” 
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Miss Thunder entered timidly, as became a young 
woman who had been christened Lily. She was wearing 
what servants call “her blacks,” and not looking—as she 
was mournfully aware—her best. A glance at her mirror 
had been discomfiting. She beheld a pale, tear-stained 
face, slightly washed-out forget-me-not blue eyes, and a 
mouth that appeared to have lost self-control. Her emotions 
during the past three days had been too much for her. 

She sank listlessly into the chair upon which Val had 
wriggled and gazed appealingly at an employer who might 
be thinking that he had no further need of her services. 
Nevertheless, beneath a crust of impassivity, she was con- 
scious of excitement, being quite aware that the situation 
could be described as “‘delicate.”” Whether tongues wagged 
or not, she wanted to keep her place, abhorring change. 
She loved what she called her ‘“‘charges”’; and she regarded 
the Squire with respect and admiration, tempered by awe. 
She had made up her mind that if, under all the circum- 
stances, her meagre salary was raised, she would cast to the 
void nerve-racking doubts and hesitations concerning the 
proprieties. Instinct rather than observation told her that 
Mr. Godden was not entirely at his ease. It was something 
of a phenomenon to find herself alone with him; she won- 
dered if he had ever suffered from shyness (as she did); 
she wondered also if he would present any draft upon her 
sympathies. If he did, would she break down? 

He said in his normal tones: 

“This has been a very sad day for all of us. I wish 
to talk to you about the children. But, first of all, I must 
express to you my—my sense of obligation; and it is a 
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mournful pleasure to tell you that my dear wife, in the will 
disposing of the little she had to leave, bequeathed to you, 
with her love, two hundred pounds, free of tax.” 

Miss Thunder put her cambric handkerchief (just taken 
from a drawer) to her eyes, and gulped. That settled it. 
How could she leave the family after this? 

“She was so sweet to me, Mr. Godden.” 

“T have upset you. I will give you time to recover.” 

How thoughtful! How gentlemanlike! 

The Squire walked to the window, resuming his seat 
after a decent interval, and blinking nervously at Beauty in 
distress. At the moment she was beautiful to him, because 
her manner and deportment were so ingratiating, so exactly 
right. To lose this treasure, when he most needed her, 
would be a calamity. 

“T hope you will remain with us. If you do, it is only 
fitting that with slightly increased responsibilities you 
should be paid a higher salary. Do you wish to remain 
with us?” 

IAG I do,” replied Miss Thunder fervently. 

The Squire heaved a portentous sigh of relief. 

“Good. Now, if you feel up to it, we will talk about 
the children. You have had opportunities of knowing their 
characters and dispositions that were denied to me.” 

“They are dear, good children.” 

“Yes, yes; it may be expedient to send Marigold to 
school. Speaking personally, I hold no brief for girls’ 
schools. In my opinion they brush off the—er—bloom. 
Still—one must think of what is best for her. “Thomas is 
at school; I am not worrying about him; he is a Godden. 
But—Valentine. . . . Really, I wished to talk to you 
about him.” 
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“He’s a darling.” 

“M’m. I must be frank with you. Of all my children, 
Valentine is the most attractive. I don’t say to me, but 
to others.” 

‘He has such a way with him, Mr. Godden.” 

“Quite. And—if his way, later on, should not be my 
way? His grandfather and his grandmother, as you know, 
as everybody in the county knows, were—m’m, thorns in 
the flesh of all the other members of the family. That is 
not a subject for discussion between us—ancient history. 
But history repeats itself. In Valentine I seem to detect 
—perhaps I am wrong—a Vivian taint. He is pleasure- 
loving and pleasure-seeking. I will mention a straw. Just 
now, when he was alone with me, his thoughts were dwelling 
upon bird’s-nesting. Bird’s-nesting!”’ 

“He is only eleven.” 

“True. Well, well, I said—a straw. Valentine had 
what you call his ‘way’ with his mother, and I suspect 
that he has it with you iy 

Miss Thunder faintly blushed. The talk had become 
too confoundingly intimate. Almost was she shocked, 
although supremely flattered. The chryselephantine Jove 
was unbending before her. Incredible! She was a good 
little soul, incapable of seeing much beyond her own nice 
little nose, taking things and persons as she found them. 
Suddenly she had found a new and overwhelming Mr. 
Godden, who was treating her not only with a consideration 
beyond her deserts, but exacting from her confidence in 
exchange for confidences It was the most dramatic moment 
in her life. 

“He is a coaxer,” she admitted. Then, with an excess 
of fervour, she added: “I will do anything I can. It is 
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had 


so wonderful that you think I might help. Any hint 
her soft voice died away. 

The Squire, perceiving that Miss Thunder was at the 
end of her tether, became aware that he was temporarily at 
the end of his. He had achieved his principal objective, 
not without pecuniary sacrifice. “Things would go on as 
before. He thanked God piously because the wind had been 
tempered to him in his great affliction. Certainly hints 
would be forthcoming. And his wishes would be considered. 
He stood up and held out his hand, a thin hand with 
prehensile fingers. 

“You have been a faithful friend to me and mine. I 
am greatly relieved that you are not leaving us. We can 
work together for the happiness of my children. Will you 
be good enough to ask Marigold to come to me?”’ 

“You know that you have my deepest sympathy, dear 
Mr. Godden ?”’ 

He pressed her hand reassuringly. Tears were trickling 
down her cheeks as she hurried from the room. 
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CHAPTER II 
VAL DISSEMBLES 
I 


Wirurn a year of the death of his wife, the Squire married 
Miss Thunder. Melshire thought he might have done 
better, but those who knew him intimately said that he might 
have done worse. “The lady was not guite out of the top 
drawer, but indisputably a gentlewoman. It was certain 
that she would love, honour and obey Vivian Godden till 
death parted them. ‘The old cats, of course, said that a 
designing minx had set her cap at an elderly man. ‘This was 
very far from the truth. He had cocked his eye at her. 
When he proposed marriage she nearly swooned, like the 
young ladies in Jane Austen’s novels. She ought to have 
been prepared for the high honour, but she wasn’t. After 
the proposal, the happy pair took a turn round the garden. 
The Squire, noting that the wind blew chill from the east, 
put his own golfing cape upon his Lily. Marigold beheld 
them from the schoolroom window and went into shrieks 
of laughter, being fully prepared for what had happened. 
She knew that Father might have done worse; she had 
feared that he would! ‘This marriage meant two years at 
school for her, and she wanted to sharpen wits, such as they 
were, among modern maidens of her own age. Laughter, 
however, died on her lips when she thought of the two 
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boys soon due home from school. ‘They were not prepared. 
They might rage furiously. It was “up” to her to see 
that they didn’t. In less than five minutes she settled 
everything to her satisfaction. She meant to congratulate 
the lovers con amore. Then she would write to the boys 
indicating the advantages of the match: that there would be 
no dislocations, no alarming changes. Really matters would 
go on just as before. If they made things easy for Father, 
he would make things easy for them. Young people are 
far more alive to their own interests than elderly people 
suppose. Flash would have to “buck up” and enliven 
everybody at the Manor; she could (and would) coax petty 
cash out of Father. ‘This was the optimistic view of sweet 
sixteen, alertly aware that she was living in the twentieth 
century. No serious apprehensions assailed Marigold. But 
she hoped that there would be no more babies. Both she 
and Lily believed that the Squire’s parsimony was altruistic; 
he had to provide for a large family; he had repeated this 
so often that he, too, believed it to be the truth. Surely 
such a prudent and far-seeing man would not add more 
arrows to his quiver. . . . With these thoughts in her 
mind, she watched smilingly the happy pair in their garden 
of Eden. How slowly they walked ! 

_ She had time to write two long letters to Thomas and 
Valentine (one quite unlike the other) before she met and 
kissed the blushing and half-tearful Lily. 

“‘T knew; I guessed. Father is sure that you will be 
as good to him as Mummy was—and I’m sure you will. 
Of course, we can’t call you ‘Mummy,’ can we ?” 

Already Lily had solved this problem, 

“No, no. ‘Mummy’ and ‘Mother’ are such sacred 
words. Perhaps, darling, you might call me ‘Madre.’ I 
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—I thought of that just now as I was coming to you. It 
would be such a nice affectionate name for me. I—I have 
tried to mother the little ones, haven’t 1?” 

Marigold nodded. 

“You have mothered Father. If you get weepsy, I 
shall laugh.” 

‘“‘T am upset,” confessed Miss Thunder. “‘It was so 
unexpected ie 

“Honest? Was it?”’ 

Lily left her in no doubt on that point, which provoked 
curiosities and interrogations. 

“But he must have made love—you must have been in 
love with him?” 

“T’m sure I loved him from the first 

“Oh-h-h! When Mummy was alive?” 

“Marigold es 

“You said ‘from the first 

“T meant that I thought him a wonderful man, so— 
so upright in all his dealings, such a good husband and 
father. But he seemed miles and miles above me i 

“The moth and the star.” 

‘*Marigold, don’t joke. ‘This is a day of surprises. I 
thought you might, well x 

“Forbid the banns?”’ 

“You are sweet about it all. What will the boys 
say?” 

“You leave that to me. I have written to them, [ 
shall tell the servants and save your blushes. “They won’t 
be surprised.” 

“They must be.” 

“They saw how it was with Father; he gave himself 
away to them and to me. Did—did he propose nicely?” 
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She chuckled, hardly able to envisage the Squire in the 
réle of Romeo. 

Miss ‘Thunder said in her professional manner: 

“Your dear father was very tender and gentle. He 
spoke of the help that I had been to him, and—and of the 
help that I—I might be in this new relation. It was all 
so convincing ie 

“Yes; but it doesn’t sound wildly thrilling.” 

“Tt was—to me.” 

They left it at that. 

Marigold smoothed their path to the altar and, incident- 
ally, extracted from the Squire a promise that she should 
be sent to a not too expensive school. 

“When I leave school, you and Madre will have shaken 
down together.” 

““What expressions you use, child.” 

“You know what I mean. If you send me to a really 
decent school, I may be-able to take on Freda and Henrietta 
in French and English literature when I come home for 
keeps. “That would save you a bit.” 

The Squire was visibly impressed, nodding his head 
augustly, reflecting that Marigold, making due allowance 
for the flippancy of a flapper, was a true Godden. He was 
also reflecting that a little extra polish would increase her 
chances of making a suitable marriage. It would be 
premature to touch on that, but her use of the words “for 
keeps”’ had stirred vague misgivings. With income tax 
inexorably rising, the prospect of “keeping”’ six children, 
who grew out of their clothes before you knew where you 
were, was not too inviting. 

He kissed her paternally and dismissed her. 

Marigold dealt faithfully with Thomas and Valentine 
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when they came back for the Easter holidays. The three 
tiled themselves in in the Temple, a summer-house built 
of Ham Hill stone, when labour was cheap, regarded by 
the Squire as an unnecessary embellishment and extravagance. 
It faced the pool where the heartless moorhens built their 
annual nest; and it had always served as a sanctuary for the 
elder children. 

Thomas accepted facts in the Godden spirit. He 
considered this mésalliance to be another grievance, akin to 
the first, saying heavily: 

“‘Father saves Flash’s salary.” 

“That is a caddish thing to even hint at. Father might 
have married a beast. Madre—it is arranged that we call 
her that—is a dear. What do you think about it, Val?” 

“Y hate it.” 

“Gracious! Why?” 

“T can’t tell you why; I do; I call it sickening. If 
Father had been like other men, he would have hunted and 
shot and had a jolly good time. Instead, he has been 
mucking about with our governess.” 

“His governess.” 

“She’s his right enough. I shall be decent to her, 
of course, but I can’t slobber over it, as you do.” 

““You are talking like a rude baby, and a snobbish one, 
too. We know that our own mother was a farmer’s 
daughter. She made Father and us happy. Do you two 
boys think that you could have picked a wife for Father? 
I say that this is his business, not yours. Try to look 
pleasant about it. She rather funks meeting you... .” 

“Did a bunk, I daresay, on account of that?” 

““What wicked tosh! She couldn’t stay on here and 
be married from this house. You two won’t see her till 
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she ts married, but you ought to write to her; and I know 
exactly what you ought to say.” 

Thomas growled out: 

“You write the letters; and we'll copy ’em—save a 
lot of trouble. I don’t suppose Father cares a hang what 
we think.” 

“He does—and he doesn’t. I understand Father far 
better than you do. He’s the Lord of the Manor. This 
place is his world. He’s a stay-at-home. Some fathers do 
awful things—drink, gamble, bully and all that. We are 
jolly lucky; we get our own way, but it has to be Father’s 
way. He doesn’t interfere with us if we don’t interfere 
with him. If we did, he might be a holy terror. He looks 
years younger and—and jollier. I suppose this must be 
something of a lark for him. He has been seen to smile at 
breakfast! 1 say we must smile—and keep on smiling. 
Father loves domestic peace. And so do I. There!” 

After more talk the boys surrendered. As soon as they 
were alone, Val admitted defeat. 

“Old Goldie is in with Flash. It hasn’t entered her 
girlie head that there may be six more kids.” 

“T’l] bet Father has thought of that.” 

“*T jolly well hope so. Anyway, we have to grin and 
bear it. More than likely you’ll marry the kitchen maid.” 

“‘Y’ve half a mind to punch your head for saying so. 
What beats me is why Father, being Father, didn’t marry 
money. All the same, if he gives Flash ten quid to spend 
on bulbs, she’ll footle about the garden, instead of dolling 
herself up and peacocking into Melchester or up to London. 
It’s going to be the hell of a job for me to look pleasant 
when I don’t feel pleasant. Maybe you’re different. I 
believe you are.” ' 
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“T am,” admitted Val. After a slight pause, he con- 
tinued confidently: “‘I can, some way, pretend. When I’m 
hopping mad inside I don’t show it. Rummy, isn’t it? 
Sort of—gift. I’m not bucking about it. I simply can’t 
sulk, as some fellows do. It seems to me silly. Our Head 
dropped on to it. He sent for me and gave me beans about 
slacking. Well, that made me mad ’cause I hadn’t slacked. 
Whether I swot or whether I don’t, I’m a damned fool at 
tic. He ought to know that. But he doesn’t. I scowled 
at him, and looked as sulky as you do sometimes. And 
then it struck me all of a heap that I was just doing what 
any other silly ass would do. So I grinned. He grinned 
too, and said in a nasty way: ‘That grin of yours, Godden, 
is an asset.’ I looked up ‘asset’ in the dic, thinking to 
myself that it must mean something rotten. It doesn’t. 
An asset means ‘something to the good,’ and a lot more I 
didn’t understand. I ladled out my grin to the other beaks. 
And it zs an asset. I say, we might have a mouch round 
the ricks, and see how the rats are working.” 


Il 


When the Squire came back to Godden Manor with his 
bride, the children welcomed them warmly enough, sniffing 
new excitements which were in the air, and remained, 
suspended above eager heads. “The Squire observed that 
festivities were out of place, and his Lily acquiesced in this, 
In London she had selected, out of many applicants, a 
governess very like herself, aes would be amenable to 
Godden ways and means. Nevertheless, she did wheedle 
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out of the Squire his consent that Marigold should be sent 
to a large and not cheap school in the south of England, 
where, inter alia, a games’ mistress instructed pupils 
how to play hockey and lacrosse. To Thomas and 
Valentine a slight increase of allowance was bestowed 
as largesse. 

Probably the only member of the family who was vitally 
affected by the marriage was Valentine. Psycho-analysis 
would affirm, with or without reason, that a complex was 
introduced into his character which might be ineradicable. 
He alone went on hating this marriage and dissembling his 
hate. It was said afterwards of him that he was a born 
actor. Women are said to be born actresses, because they 
too are constrained from childhood to suppress their feelings. 
Five and twenty years ago it was unladylike not to do so. 
Oddly enough, Valentine could find no fault with his step- 
mother; he was fond of her so long as she remained the 
governess. He hated to see her in his mother’s place because 
he had adored his mother, a good reason for a boy of twelve. 
It is to his credit # at he had no wish to hurt anybody; he 
wanted to please and be pleased. The sight of any creature 
in pain made him wince. Rats had to be knocked on the 
head, but a squeaking rabbit at the mercy of a ferret turned 
his stomach. He had many pets and that curious gift of 
being able to attract birds. Tits and house-sparrows would 
eat out of his hand... . 

He obeyed his sister’s injunction: smiling at ‘‘ Madre,” 
and going on smiling. He murmured to himself: “She 
must never find out; it would be too awful.”” Madre went 
on believing him to be a darling. Even the stolid Thomas 
made sure that Val had changed his mind and had honest 
affection for Flash, as he had himself. 
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Some portrait of the boy must be attempted, because, 
as will be seen, he remained essentially boyish when he 
came to man’s estate, a significant word identified with 
that word so dear to all Englishmen—property. Val, as 
a younger son, would inherit no property. He might, and 
in his case he did, hold on to the properties which were 
inalienably his from childhood, properties derived from the 
Vivian strain in his blood. A photograph of him, taken 
just before he joined Tom at his public school, was a fair 
presentment of the outward side. Anybody looking at it 
would exclaim: “What a jolly boy!’? The eyes are set 
at the right distance apart and beamingly candid in expression, 
alert eyes, with a reassuring twinkle in them. ‘The features 
are irregular, but excitingly so. A firm chin, delicately 
modelled, seems to allay misgivings about a mouth too 
sensuous in its curves. A broad low brow indicates intelli- 
gence rather than intellectuality. Between brow and chin 
the authentic Godden nose, as seen in so many of the family 
portraits, obtruded itself masterfully. In the family the 
Godden nose ranked high as an heirloom, like the Habsburg 
lip. It was a good nose, Roman rather than Grecian, a 
sturdy nose designed to keep its shape after hard knocks, 
broad in the bridge but not insensitive of nostril. It dis- 
tressed Marigold that her nose was larger than Val’s. All 
the Squire’s children had inherited from the distaff side 
yeoman’s colouring, ruddy cheeks, brown hair, and grey-blue 
eyes with dark lashes. But Valentine’s wavy locks, which 
defied a wet brush, had a tinge of Vivian red in them, also 
coveted by Marigold, and the texture of his hair was less 
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coarse. Also, he had finer extremities than any of the 
children, patrician hands and feet, which had never belonged 
to the Goddens, if we except two portraits painted by Lely, 
whose hands and pearl necklaces must have been artist’s 
properties. 

His character and temperament were mercurial. He 
was easily elated and as easily cast down. Unlike the others, 
he was ambitious, keen to excel at games, for which he had 
no sustaining aptitudes, and keen, in lesser degree, to excel 
at work. ‘The headmaster of his preparatory school reported 
that he was “clever in streaks,” an indictment of a system 
that aims at all-round development. Val’s Latin verse, for 
a small boy, was almost brilliant; and, being a mimic, he 
had acquired a French accent which was not regarded as 
an “‘asset’’ by his schoolfellows or by his father. On the 
other hand, he was “‘hopeless’’ at Euclid and algebra. Too 
easily discouraged, he refused to tackle obstacles in the 
dogged, plodding spirit that distinguished Tom, already 
nicknamed ‘“‘’The Tortoise”’ at school. “The brothers were 
the better friends on this account; each respected in the other 
qualities lacking in himself. 


IV 


1902 was not a happy year for England, although it 
witnessed the rise to fame of Mr. George Bernard Shaw and 
others. The Squire talked acrimoniously about pro-Boers, 
and Anglophobia rampant on the continent and in the United 


States. 
But at heart he was a Gallio in aught that didn’t concern 
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himself directly. He, at any rate, was enjoying a Saint 
Martin’s summer of prosperity. He had married a wife, 
who did her duty in his house and out of it—leisurely. 
She, ‘too, had been “accepted” by his neighbours, 
and he hoped that she set some of them a much- 
needed example, being as thrifty and prudent as he 
was. We leave them in a paradise of their own making, 
quite satisfied that God saw personally to it that 
Goddens deemed this world to be the best of all possible 
worlds for them. 

Valentine, meanwhile, had outgrown his strength, 
having shot distressingly out of his coats and trousers. His 
heart—not fashioned like Tom’s, which may be compared 
to the parish pump, hardened to all strains laid upon it— 
caused Madre some anxiety allayed by a genial general 
practitioner, who assured his dear lady that it would function 
again normally in six months or so. Unfortunately, these 
six months covered Val’s first half year at his public school. 
In a word, he began that new and exciting life labelled 
“weakling.” He was not allowed to play football or hockey, 
and was rationed with his cricket. He knew well enough 
that he had made a bad start, but refused valiantly to wear 
his exasperating heart upon his sleeve. To the surprise of 
Tom he achieved popularity, which is not too good for 
small boys. And all his friends were older than himself. 
_ Somehow he was acclaimed as having brains. Perhaps he 
was hardly conscious that he understudied other boys 
who were popular. His desire to please, so astoundingly 
exercised at home, became an odd obsession. The 
supreme art of disguising art is an attribute of maturity 
and experience. It had descended upon Val, like the 
dew from heaven. 
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He was getting comfortably over the cardiac weakness 
when he made a disconcerting discovery which happened on 
this wise. He had chivvied a pal round the schoolyard, 
when they happened to be alone in it. ‘The pal darted 
down some steep stone steps, tripped, and fell headlong, 
striking his head against iron palings. “To Val he seemed 
to have split open his skull. Blood poured out of a gaping 
wound. Immediately, Val was seized with an overwhelm- 
ing impulse to run away. He made sure that if he didn’t 
run away he would faint. He trembled with disgust and 
nausea. As he hesitated, some voice from within made 
itself insistent: “You hateful ass! Do something. Get 
somebody—or be damned eternally.” “The pal lay crumpled 
up—insensible. “Iwo other boys came rushing up. To 
their amazement Val, a new boy, addressed them with 
authority and imperatively. 

“Dawkins, you legit to the doctor’s!_ You, Bettridge, 
fetch the matron of your house. I'll stay here.” 

As the boys rushed off, Val sat down, lifted his pal’s 
head out of the sickening pool of blood, and bound his 
handkerchief tightly over the wound. Within five minutes 
doctor and matron were in charge; but, before lock-up, 
every boy in the school was saying: “That young Godden 
has nerve; he’s a knock-out—cool as a bally cucumber. 
He’s the sort of chap I’d pick to go big game-shooting with, 
what ?”’ 

After lock-up the Head sent for Godden munor and 
shook hands with him, 

“You kept your head, my boy; you did the right thing 
at the right moment. I am very pleased with you.” 
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Valentine, scarlet in the face, stammered out: 

““M-may I t-tell you s-something, sir?” 

“Certainly. Sit down. Naturally you are upset, but 
I have just heard that Dowson is doing very well—no 
cause for alarm, none.” 

He spoke kindly, anticipating a confession that Godden 
minor was responsible for the accident. Probably a push 
from behind had speeded young Dowson to disaster. 

“I did nothing,” said Val, vehemently; “‘but I—I might 
have done something awful. ‘There must be something 
wrong with me, sir. I wanted to run away; and—if I had, 
I should have bolted home. I—I couldn’t have faced the 
other fellows again—never.” 

His voice quavered. “The man, watching him intently, 
belonged to the new school of headmasters. He had been 
chosen by the Governors as one who might be expected to 
raise the tone of somewhat rough and unruly boys. He 
was a layman with no taint of the dyed-in-the-wool peda- 
gogue; and he had played football for England. 

“Why didn’t you run away?”’ he asked. 

“T—I don’t know, sir. If I had been absolutely alone 
with him, I might. I saw Dawkins and then Betteridge. 
I couldn’t be a beastly coward before them,” 

““T understand.” He smiled faintly. “And then you 
told those big fellows what to do. Betteridge admitted 
half an hour ago that he, at the moment, didn’t know 
what to do. He owned up that his mind was a blank. 
oar ask you another question: Why did you tell me 
this ?’” 

“T had to. You—you looked at me as if you knew.” 

“I most certainly didn’t. Now, Godden, if you deserve 
any punishment, you will get it. I fear that the praise I 
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and others have given to you will be something of a penance, 
eh?”’ 

Si dle SR | De 

“Then we will keep this to ourselves. Fear, terror, 
are natural instincts. I have often thought that funk is 
another name for Original Sin. Between us two I funked 
coming here. I funked failure. Put this from you. You 
didn’t bolt. J could preach a sermon on that, but I won’t. 
How are you getting on?”’ 

“*Y’m quite all right, sir.” 

“*Good.” 

He had other interviews with the Head, not so pleasant, 
but he never forgot the first. 


VI 


The small beer of Val’s schooldays need not be chronicled. 
He was unable to distinguish. himself as an athlete or as a 
scholar, but he learned to play golf. There was a golf- 
course situate upon land which belonged to the school, laid 
out in 1898. ‘The Governors were at variance about the 
expediency of allowing boys to divert their energies from 
football and cricket. Golf was stigmatised by the average 
paterfamilias as a selfish game. At that time Mr. Kipling 
had not shocked his fellow-countrymen with his allusion to 
“‘muddied oafs and flannelled fools.” Golf had not yet come 
into its own; a golf-course, inland, was regarded as a specu- 
lative enterprise. Still, Business is Business. One of the 
Governors pointed out to his colleagues that if the boys 
played golf (and the masters), the new course would be on a 
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sound financial basis. "Those who differed from him wrote 
letters to The Times; but we are a nation of shopkeepers, 
and business interests triumphed. 

Val, from the first, took his golf seriously, as the Royal 
and Ancient Game must be taken if any success at it is to 
be achieved. The pro took a lively interest in him and 
taught him the St. Andrews swing. It was “real jam” 
for Val, when he found himself outdriving a “blood” twice 
as strong as himself. ‘‘Bloods”’ only played golf when they 
had nothing else to do. When Val became proficient, he 
found himself playing with the younger masters, and listening 
attentively to such words of wisdom as dropped from their 
lips. On a golf-course beaks were less beaky. One or 
two, whom he had regarded as “‘swine,” turned out, on better 
acquaintance, to be quite decent human beings. There 
was Benyon. . . . Benyon ought to have been the most 
popular beak in the school, an Admirable Crichton at all 
games, clever enough, and a gentleman. But Benyon 
wagged a sarcastic tongue. . . . Benyon tried to be funny. 
.. . Damn Benyon! Hooks for Benyon—and the Tiber! 

Val “scored” off Benyon, before he was invited to play 
golf with him. ‘The “‘score’’ reached the Common Room, 
and trickled in time to the ears of the Head. Val was 
barely sixteen: Benyon was two and thirty—a case of David 
and Goliath. Benyon, having achieved a B.A. at the 
London University, affected (so the “‘bloods”’ said) to have 
a “down’’ upon fellows who scintillated as stars at cricket. 
And yet, mirabile dictul he had played for Surrey... . 
Therefore, whatever he said about cricket commanded 
attention. Of the cricketers who gave undivided energies 
to the National Game and scraped ignominiously through 
their form work, he would ask derisively: ‘‘Is this cricket ?”? 
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and nobody dared to reply: “Of course it isn’t. What fool 
said it was?”?” Benyon was the Natural Science beak, and 
was called “Stinks.” He resented this, forgetting that the 
name was given to his office and not to the temporary office- 
holder. To take any interest in Chemistry, Biology, or 
Physiology was generally voted to be a mark of the Beast. 
Why it should be so, let others explain, if they can. 

Val was not interested in Natural Science, but Benyon’s 
quips, inasmuch as they were not directed against himself, 
tickled his fancy; he wondered, too, why Benyon was 
careless of his personal appearance, affecting rather dingy 
flannel shirts, shabby. tweeds, and thick boots. At the 
moment Val, and his particular friends, had started a crusade 
against what they held to be slovenliness. Somebody, some 
Old Boy, had said that the School was not “smart.” A 
few choice spirits swore that each night trousers should be 
laid under the mattress of a narrow bed; they agreed to 
wear buttonholes and, if possible, patent-leather boots on 
Sunday. ‘To discuss these high matters, they met at the 
school tuck-shop, and sipped solemnly lemon squashes and 
chocolate fizz. Val suggested that a round-robin might 
be dispatched to Benyon inviting his co-operation in this 
upward movement. But those who knew their Benyon 
afirmed that “‘Stinks’’ would not take such an invitation in 
the right spirit. As a protest against these Laodiceans, 
always lukewarm when direct action was indicated, Val 
took particular pains to appear before Benyon spick and 
span, cool and conspicuous. He was pleased to note that 
Benyon scowled at him. He smiled back at him. 

“Come here, Godden.” 

Val rose from his seat, and sauntered up to the counter, 
the cynosure of every eye. 
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“You have sent me in,” said Benyon, “‘a rotten paper. 
Do you happen to know what your father is paying for your 
education—so-called ?”’ 

“T don’t, sir,” replied Val politely. “I do know, of 
course, that this is a much less expensive school than Eton, 
where he was educated.” 

The form tittered. 

“You are a popinjay,” exploded Benyon, eyeing him 
from head to foot. ‘“‘Put creases into your trousers, if you 
like, but take them out of your mind—if you have a mind. 
You are no earthly at games, and no earthly at work. I 
hadn’t the privilege of being educated at Eton. Did your 
father teach you that clothes make the man? At 
Winchester I was taught that it was manners. I repeat 
you are a popinjay, an absorber, not of the knowledge that 
is ladled out to you, but of tuck—cheap, saccharine tuck— 
and fourpenny fizzes. I can see you lolling about in a 
frowsty chair, reading rotten novels, and sucking pear drops. 
I ask you—is that cricket ?”’ 

The form guffawed. Val knew that they were laughing 
this time at him. He was mad with rage, but he dissembled. 

“May I ask you a question, sir?” 

CeASK it.’ 

“Is it cricket for a master in this school to say things 
to a boy which a boy has to take lying down?” 

‘There was an impressive pause. It has been mentioned 
that Benyon was a gentleman. 

‘Go back to your seat, Godden. I shall take time to 
consider your question; and [ shall answer it, but not now.” 

Next day, he invited Val to drink tea with him in his 
rooms—shabby rooms, with books lying about everywhere. 
The man was disgracefully untidy in his habits, so Val 
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reflected. A desk was piled high with papers and pamphlets; 
bats, golf-clubs, a tennis-racket (not in a press), fishing-rods, 
and a battered gun-case challenged attention. Obviously, 
here was a man of astounding mental and physical activities. 
In two jiffs, the boy felt at home. Benyon said abruptly: 

“You scored off me, young Godden, and you did it 
neatly and effectively. In the heat of the moment I said 
more than I intended. J did not play cricket. Shake!” 

A good tea was provided to which Val did justice. 
Benyon, noting this, chuckled, saying in a jolly voice: 

“Pitch in! I had a fellow here the other day, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, who was sulky and un- 
forgiving. The silly ass thought I was sucking up to him— 
to him. So you have a mind, eh? I did you an injustice. 
Because you have a mind I shall give you a bit of mine— 
later on. I mustn’t forget you’re my guest. Have another 
slice of cake. As arbiter elegantiarum will it offend you if 
I light my pipe? It won’t. So extremes have met over 
a cup of tea in which the small tempest is drowned, You 
have the bubble reputation of being very popular; I’m one 
of the Gadarene swine. Your popularity interests me, 
because you don’t play games.” 

“YT play golf, sir.” 

“‘Not too much ‘sir,’ Godden, when you are my guest. 
So you play golf. So do I, but I’ve not played here. We'll 
have a game together; then I shall get a further insight 
into your rather remarkable character. ‘Tell me something 
about yourself. I know that you are a Godden, of Godden 
Parva or Godden Magna, some village in Melshire. And 
your father went to Eton, What does it feel like to be a 
Godden ?”’ 

Val took this chaff in the right spirit, almost hypnotized 
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by Benyon’s vitality. He felt that he had to “play up” 
—and he did. Benyon was “pumping” him, for some 
inscrutable reason of his own, but the process was agreeable. 
Accordingly the boy talked frankly about himself and his 
people, rather surprised that he was able to do so. He did 
not ‘“‘buck’’. about the Goddens. Benyon made curt 
comments: 

“One of seven, eh? Death to the reflecting mind is 
indeed less serious than matrimony.” 

Madre had added one girl, to the sextet. There might 
be another baby soon, but Val kept this bit of gossip to 
himself. Benyon continued: 

“You are a cadet of your ancient family. I see no 
moss on you—as yet. What are you going todo? What 
are your plans?” 

For the first time in his life Val became sensible that it 
was humiliating to confess that he had not made any plans. 
Something, he supposed, would turn up. 

““Micawber minor! Soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor! 
What’s the odds as long as we’re happy? But, lackaday, 


happiness has to be earned. Do you know anything about 
values ?”’ 


“Values?” 

“You don’. How could you? But let’s test you. 
I may tell you that I am a younger son. My father is a 
squire or squireen. He owns two fox-covers. How do 
you appraise that? He is also a J.P., and was invited to 
stand as M.P. for our division, but he couldn’t afford it. 
For the purposes of this discussion, let us assume that your 
father and mine are gentlemen of much the same kidney— 
Arcades ambo. Which do you consider to be the person of 
most importance—my father or our Head here? 
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“Your father, of course.” 

“Bravely said! Now take it from me that my father 
is an able man, more intelligent, less selfish, than the average 
squire, but he, he would be the first to admit that he isn’t 
in it with our Head. You look incredulous ?’’ 

ea fl am.”’ 

“All a question of values, Godden. And values are not 
taught in our public schools, “Things are mending a bit. 
In my day no beak talked to a boy as I’m talking to you. 
Am I boring you?” 

Oh, sin cs 

“*Tt’s tragedy for me, Godden, to know what I do know, 
and be unable to impart my knowledge. Put that into your 
pipe and smoke it. Does the Bar appeal to you?” 

“‘T don’t think it appeals to Father. He talks about a 
Line regiment; my younger brother will be a parson.” 

““All cut and dried! Sounds so easy. But you must 
hunt your own path to fame and fortune, and you may hit 
half a dozen false trails before you find it. I am inclined 
to congratulate you because you are not good at games. 
Once more I surprise you. Values again—those illusive 
appreciations! At your age I set an inordinate value on 
games. Part of my unpopularity here is due to the fact 
that I am down, too down, perhaps, upon fellows who are, 
as I was, obsessed by games. The bloods obscure your 
horizon and their own. What are they, after they have 
left school? And, mark you, the competition between the 
public schoolboy and the board schoolboy is going: ie be 
fierce, and the victory won’t be to the weak. 

Val left Benyon much impressed and ciostonct He 
played golf with this queer “card,” and began to understudy 
his tricks of speech. Benyon chafted a lot of nonsense 
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out of him, and became a more or less dominant influence 
‘for good. 

It was Benyon who drove Val to consort and collogue 
with boys different from himself. He would say: “Do you 
know Pamplin. Pamplin has an objective—the Indian 
Civil. He will get there. Probably Pamplin doesn’t want 
to know you, but have a shot at him. ‘There’s meat in 
Pamplin.” Val dared not reply: “I think Pamplin a swot 
and rather hairy at the heel.” That would have provoked 
scathing comment. In an adventurous spirit, he did seek 
out Pamplin and established a sort of intermittent friendship 
with him. ‘To his own pals he repeated some of Benyon’s 
dicta, not giving them quotation marks. “‘We’re a lot of 
silly, unenterprising sheep, herding together, bleating and 
blatting. Brains seem to be at a discount in this school. 

. . I bar the goats, of course, but we’ve other animals in 
our Zoo... .” To these strange remarks Val’s friends 
listened agape, till he gave them too much Benyon. Then 
a wag put a notice on the door of the room where they fore- 
gathered: “‘ Escape in case of Godden!”’ Val had to dissemble 
his annoyance over this. Perhaps he talked too much. . . . 

His school career may be summed up in a few words. 
He got into mischief easily, and slipped as easily out of it. 
He was neither a success nor a failure. Really he muddled 
through, as the Head remarked. During his last year, he 
acquired fame as an entertainer. ‘Tritons and minnows 
yelped with laughter over his impersonations of beaks’ 
wives, and bloods. On his last Speech Day, he played 
Tartuffe before a distinguished West of England audience. 
The more sophisticated were astonished. A swell said in 
a loud voice: “This boy can act; he has given us a remarkable 
performance.” Within a week conviction came to the 
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whole school that Godden ought to adopt the stage as his 
profession, 

Val wondered what the Squire would have to say about 
that. What he said may be recorded: 

“A mummer? Why nota barrel organ and a monkey? 
Sandhurst for you, Val. The pipeclay ought to be in your 
marrow.” 

Somehow—it wasn’t. 

The Head took leave of him in his whimsical fashion. 

“Ave et vale, Godden. I’m sure that the world is 
an oyster to you, you light-hearted fellow. We shall miss 
you. You leave us with a clean bill of health. But I am 
not too easy in my mind about you, Master Cucumber. 
Cool assurance is yours. “That may bea help or a hindrance. 
You will be a man of many friends—but will you pick the 
right friends? Anyway—bless you!”’ 

Val, as he left the presence, was thinking: “I made sure 
the dear old lad would give me beans. Why didn’t he?” 

Oddly enough the. Head was asking himself the same 


question, 
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I 


AFTER spending six months with a crammer, Val passed 
into Sandhurst without much difficulty, although he was 
“spun”? for his first “Prelim.” As might be expected, he 
came to grief over his arithmetic paper. In a cheerful and 
humorous spirit he worked out the simple problems, not 
unmindful that the boy next to him, a stranger, was taking 
lively interest in his efforts. The ‘Prelim’? is a qualifying 
examination, and “‘cribbing’’ on that account is deemed to 
be a venial offence. When the pair left the examination 
room, the “‘cribber’? owned up: “I say, you did a topping 
paper. I’m sure you won’t mind; I copied most of it.” 
Val twinkled at him, and replied curtly 4 /a Benyon: “‘ Did 
you? In that case we shall meet again.” They did. 
This small failure stimulated Val to sustained effort. For 
the first time in his life he tackled Algebra with a wet towel 
round his head. His crammer, not a man who minced 
words, said: ‘““You damned young fool, don’t you know that 
the strength of a chain depends upon the weakest link? 
With your abilities you ought to have romped home.” 
Val felt “bucked.” A clever man, although brutally out- 
spoken, had discovered in him adilities. His coach went 
on: “Your general knowledge, Godden, rather astonishes 
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me. Perhaps you like to pose as a man of the world. Oh, 
you don’t. I’m glad to have your word for that. If you 
muff your next ‘Prelim,’ I shall ask your Father to find 
another crammer for you. I can’t be plagued by slackers.” 

Whilst cramming for the Army, Val fell in love with 
Nancy Pescott, a flapper. In its way this was a serious 
affair; because it happened to be the first. Sexually speaking, 
some boys develop quickly. It had not been so with Val. 
At school, he had avoided the society and conversation of 
“goats.” Still, he studied them with cool detachment, 
coming to the conclusion that their amorous adventures 
were mainly apocryphal. A sense of humour, and what is 
much rarer in boys, a too-vivid imagination, prevented him 
from making a fool of himself. Girls, he decided, practised 
their flirtatious arts on boys—at the expense of boys. If 
a man appeared, the boy was “turned down.” Neverthe- 
less, he had always liked girls, because there was a tincture, 
nothing more, of effeminacy in him, partly due to delicate 
health when he outgréw his strength. His sisters adored 
him. ‘Till he met the flapper, his feelings towards all 
girls had been brotherly. Marigold, now a sensible woman, 
and a “‘twencenter,” talked frankly to him about girls after 
a fashion that would have shocked Madre and the Squire. 
Marigold imposed standards upon Val, standards uncom- 
promisingly clean. If a boy touched filth, he must be 
defiled. . .. 

The flapper’s brother lived with his people near Wey- 
bridge, handy to the river. Bill Pescott had not muffed 
his “Prelim,” and was working like a beaver for the big 
competitive exam. Bill had the pipeclay in his marrow, 
being the son of a retired Lieutenant-Colonel, who could 
write D.S.O. after his name. Bill intended to live on his 
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pay in an Indian regiment, and he said to Val: “It will 
be worth doing, old chap, because it will take such a lot of 
doing.” This was a new idea to Val, travelling along 
lines of least resistance. Immediately he cottoned to this 
ugly dogged youth, wondering why he was so different 
from himself. Notes of interrogation challenged Val. 
Benyon insisted that there was virtue in “whys’’ and 
“‘wherefores.”” The most mischievous of the irrational 
tendencies of callow youth was to funk the honest question- 
ings of the mind, and to accept indolently the opinions of 
others. 

Bill’s sister was no beauty; but she had the “come- 
hither” in her eye, and was called ‘“‘Gladeye”’ by the family. 
Mrs. Pescott, after many years spent in India, would be 
termed to-day a “‘sofa lizard.” Colonel Pescott had a job 
in the City. Ata glance, Val perceived that these people 
were cruelly impoverished. Nancy made her own frocks 
and haggled with tradesmen. It was something of a 
grievance that she had to dance attendance upon an invalid 
mother, when the world of strivers was calling to her: 
“Cut loose and join us.” Within five minutes of meeting 
Val, having sized him up as a sympathetic soul and a decent 
sort, she confided that she would like to go on the stage, 
adding mournfully: “But Dad is a last-ditcher about that.” 

“So is my father.” 

““Help—! You want to go on the stage, too?” 

She beamed at him. 

What a bond of union between the children of last- 
ditchers! 

They prattled away. “Two pairs of cheeks were flushed; 
four eyes sparkled and grew dim. 

“T don’t want to be a soldier.” 
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“T loathe being a domestic drudge.” 

Val surveyed her, critically appraising physical qualifi- 
cations. On the small side, just under medium height, she 
was admirably formed, a creature of slender curves. A 
chubby face indicated high health; her nose had an upward 
_ tilt; her cheeks, when she smiled, revealed a brace of dimples. 
A very alluring little person! 

“Do you think I’m like Marie Tempest ?’’ she asked. 
Val had not seen Miss Tempest; he determined to do so 
at the first opportunity, as Nancy continued: 

“T can sing a bit, and dance a bit—stage steps, you know, 
but all that is no go.” 

“Same here.” 

“They can’t stop us talking about it, can they?” 

They went on talking about it, whilst Nancy mixed.a 
mayonnaise for the Sunday luncheon. She appeared to Val 
astoundingly capable. 

““You should taste my omelettes, Mr. Godden.” 

“You jolly well give me the chance.” 

“Eggs are cheap now. If you come again next 
Sunday. 

He spent several Sundays with her. Mrs. Pescott 
thought, if she gave the matter a thought, that Bill would 
play watch-dog, but as often as not Bill took to the family 
punt his textbooks, and then, distracted by chatter, would 
demand to be put ashore where, beneath willows, he could 
study in peace. . . . Nancy taught Val how to wield a 
pole, and she tad no protest when the novice poled his 
craft up some quiet backwater andideclared that his aching 
muscles exacted rest. . , Ldyllie! The warblers fluted 
overhead; the sun fickéred through the shade; the river 
lapped the sides of the punt. . . . 
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At first there was no attempt at love making on either 
side. They remained pals, quite unconscious that the arch - 
mischief-maker of the world was giving them personal 
attention. Often they disputed points of difference; but 
Nancy, too hot in the collar, admired Val’s self-possession. 
He was not aware that he acted with this captivating nymph, 
having an ever increasing wish to please one not easy to 
please. Her independence of thought confounded him. 
Somehow she had lost respect for Authority. She adored 
her father; she declared Bill to be just like him; but she 
thought it outrageous that women should be sacrificed to 
men. Arguing upon the claims of her sex, she silenced 
Val easily, tearing his protests into rags and tatters. It 
amused him to excite her, because a warmer damask flowed 
into her cheeks and her eyes sparkled with animation. He 
knew that he could cool her off with an unexpected quip; 
and then she would laugh and display the dimples. . . . 

One afternoon they left the punt to explore an eyot, 
private property, upon which, so a sign warned them, 
trespassers would be prosecuted. Nancy read the sign and 
exclaimed: 

‘“Have you ever been prosecuted ?”’ 

“Never. I’ve been persecuted and executed.” 

“Nobody is about. Let’s explore this island. I see a 
summer-house in ruins.” 

She jumped ashore. Val made fast the punt, as she 
scampered away from him. 

“It’s not a summer-house, Val; it’s a bathing hut.” 

Val forgot her for a moment. His imagination was 
busy. This island had been a pleasance, a tiny sanctuary. 
He saw a stone statue of Bacchus half hidden by rhododen- 
drons. A leaden Amorino peeped out of some ferns, looking 
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very disconsolate. All the paths were overgrown with 
weeds. 

“Ichabod,” murmured Val. 

He was trying to reconstruct the garden as it had been, 
staring at a rustic bench rotting under a tree, wondering 
why so charming a spot had been neglected and allowed to 
revert to a wilderness of weeds. Roses had bloomed here, 
now masses of sweetbriar. Saxifrages flourished upon what 
must have been a rockery. Suddenly, he heard Nancy’s 
eager voice. 

‘““Here’s a spring board. ‘They dived into deep water 
here.” ; 

She was standing upon it, as she spoke: a broad board 
covered with rotten matting. She moved to the end of it 
before he could utter a word of warning, bending down, 
peering into a deep pool that made a “‘header”’ safe. The 
pool, part of the main river, was now thick with weeds. 

The rotten board crashed into the river and Nancy 
went with it. 

For the second time in his life Val felt deadly sick in 
the presence of emergency. He seemed to be rooted where 
he stood, not twenty yards away—paralysed. Sensation, 
feeling, imagination were stimulated horribly, but he could 
notact. He wasa very indifferent swimmer, out of practice, 
and he had barely scraped through his compulsory swimming 
exam at school. He did not know whether Nancy could 
swim or not. She had disappeared. She came up, a 
billowy mass of white, many yards down a swiftly flowing 
stream, and then Val saw that she was entangled in the 
weeds. Some voice within whispered: “You will drown 
with her, if you try to save her. You can’t pole the punt 
round the island in time.” 
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She screamed. 

Another voice, not his own, seemed to reply to the 
first voice: ““You cursed coward, are you going to stand 
here and let her drown before your eyes.” 

He tore off his coat and plunged—desperately. When 
he rose to the surface he could see nothing but Nancy’s 
sailor hat sailing down stream. He struck out, vigorously 
enough, and discovered that he, too, was entangled by 
clinging weeds. Struggling to release himself he sank 
again and again. . . 

At this moment, fortunately for both of them, a motor 
launch, manned by three Oxonians, rounded the bend of 
the river. Val and Nancy were rescued promptly, and set 
ashore on the island none the worse save for a ducking. 
The Oxonians were late for an appointment up-river; they, 
good fellows, treated the incident as a joke. After asking 
if they could do anything more, and being assured by Nancy 
that they deserved the Royal Humane Society’s medal, they 
sped on their way, leaving a dripping pair staring at each 
other. Nancy laughed; Val looked unhappy. 

“We're not dead,” said Nancy. “I can swim, Val, 
but the weeds did me in.”’ 

“They did me in,” remarked Val gloomily. 

“T wish you had rescued me,” she murmured. “Are 
you a good swimmer?” 

“One of the worst.” 

“But you jumped. Oh, Val, how brave of you!” 

Her voice quavered, but her eyes pierced his soul. It was 
on the tip of his tongue to say: “I funked it: 1am a coward.” 

He said nothing, which she attributed to modesty. Side 
by side they walked to the punt; Val wrapped his dry coat 
round Nancy’s shoulders. 
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“What a dear he is,” she thought. 

Ten minutes later they found Bill studying Green's 
“History of the English People.” 

“Been bathing ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Nancy. ‘“‘Val dared me to swim across 
the river with my clothes on. He followed me to see that 
I did it. You can give him a change. Get a move on.” 


II 


However, nearly all the truth had to be told to Colonel 
Pescott, and he, as is often the habit with last-ditchers, 
took the facts between his teeth and worried them. Nancy 
had behaved like a fool—did she want to commit suicide? 
—she might have lost her life as well as her hat—and the 
pair were trespassing—you couldn’t get away from that— 
behaving like trippers.. What was Bill doing? He wasn’t 
a fool—why didn’t Bill raise his voice in protest? Ulti- 
mately Nancy dissolved into tears which made Val furious. 
At that moment the thought came to him that it would be 
delightful to kiss away those tears, to cuddle and comfort 
the little darling ! He was wearing Bill’s clothes and 
not looking his best in them; he was telling himself that a 
coward could not wear His Majesty’s uniform. . . . But 
after supper, to his surprise and humiliation, the Colonel 
led him apart—and apologised! 

“I said more than I intended just now, forgetting that 
you were my guest. Really, Val, we look upon you as 
one of the family. You are not to blame at all. Dash it! 
you tried to save her—did your best. Fine! You are a 
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gallant young fellow. But the pair of you might have 
drowned ! That upset me.” 

History was repeating itself. Confessions trembled upon 
Val’s lips, but this time it remained there. The affair 
had been supremely ridiculous, because one of the Oxonians 
told the ducklings that they were not out of their depth. 
Had they stopped struggling and stood upright, their heads 
would have been above the weeds... . 

Of course, the mischief-maker had accomplished his 
purpose and could now rest from his labours. Val was 
distinctly out of love with himself and in love with Nancy. 
He had a bitter-sweet conviction that she was in love with 
him, and having a leaven of Godden in his make-up knew 
what other Goddens would have to say about it, not to 
mention Colonel Pescott, who, apparently, went off the 
deep-end under trifling provocation. 

A few days passed. 

When the pair met, there was constraint on both sides, 
intolerable, horribly embarrassing, in one word—beastly. 
Nancy broke the ice, when Val bored her to tears with 
amiable inanitles. 

“Why do you talk politics?”? — 

“Politics? I never mentioned politics.” 

““You know what I mean. Why have you changed ?”’ 

“Well, why have you?” 

““I—TI haven’t.” : 

“Nor have I.” 

They were alone in the Colonel’s small garden, where 
syringa was in bloom, filling the air with its soft, sugary, 
cloying perfume. Mock orange-blossom! It occurred to 
Val that he had nothing to offer the nymph save a sprig of 
this—and it belonged to the Colonel. . . . 
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“Are you sickening for anything?’ asked the mis- 
chievous maid. “Fun seems to have oozed out of you. 
It—it might be typhoid. Did you notice how horribly we 
smelt when we were fished out of the weeds and mud? I 
did.” 

“So did I later on.” 

“Heavens! If we had drowned where should we be 
now ?”’ 

“I hope in a less difficult world than this,” replied Val. 

“I wonder whether we should be together ?”’ 

Now Val had rehearsed lines, which he deemed right 
for the occasion; he had decided, during three troublous 
nights which interfered sadly with work-a-day hours, that 
Benyon, Bill, the Colonel, and the Squire would expect him 
to play cricket. ‘These gentlemen constituted quite a 
respectable audience. He wanted to “make good’’ with 
all of them. To “make good” meant tearing Nancy out 
of his heart and mind. With his aptitudes for impersona- 
tions, he could see (and hear) himself in the ré/e of the un- 
selfish hero of current fiction, the perfect gentleman (and 
prig). 

For God and Godden. 

Already he had spoken some of his lines stigmatised as 
“politics”? by the one person in whose presence he hated 
to act. She had perceived that he was acting. . . . And 
she had tried, poor darling, to act herself... . 

The authentic Val, more Vivian than Godden, said 
fiercely: 

“Tf we were not together, I, for one, should be in 
Hell.” 

Conviction informed his diapason tones. 

Calf love! What unkind things, what untrue things, 
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have been written about it. But not, not by the Masters, 
not by Shakespeare or George Meredith. They knew. 
They could measure the force and volume of fresh young 
waters rushing together torrentially in full flood. . . . 

Nancy attempted no coquettish guiles; she was too young 
and too innocent for that. She gasped out: 

66 Vig al? 

“T don’t care a tinker’s damn for anything or anybody— 
except you. I’m a cad to tell you that. I haven’t a bob 
of my own. J—I came here meaning to break with you 
for ever and ever, but I can’t. I love you—every tiny bit 
of you. We are together zow. Nothing else matters. 
Tell me to right-about-face—and march, unless you, you 
feel as I do.” 

The warm colour ebbed from her cheeks; she looked 
down and quivered; she looked up and sighed: 

“Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

He had her in his arms, feeling her soft body relaxing 
beneath their pressure; he kissed her hair and her eyes, till 
of her own accord she lifted her lips to his. . . . 


III 


It was decided that Bill must be told, a tiny sop to two 
sensitive consciences. In a three-cornered talk that fol- 
lowed, Bill expressed his opinion in no uncertain terms. 

“You are two sloppy idiots.” 

“You don’t understand a bit,” said Nancy. 

“Poor old Bill—he couldn’t,” declared Val. 

“It makes me sick to see you looking at each other, 
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Of course, if this was a case of just practising a bit of spoon- 
ing, which I’ve done myself, I could understand. But you 
both tell me this is for keeps. Val is to work for his Gladeye; 
and his own chickabiddy is satisfied to wait and wait. And 
she’s not the waiting kind, thank you. I know that; so. 
does she. Father is as proud as Lucifer. Do you think 
he will be bucked because a Godden wants to marry his 
daughter twenty years hence? Not on your life. I see 
ructions, a reg’lar hullabaloo all along the line. That is 
what you two are up against. Have you the guts to face 
the music?” 

“You needn’t be coarse,” pouted Nancy. 

“Thanks for being so helpful,” said Val, in his politest 
manner. 

“T want to be helpful,” growled Bill. ‘This will 
give Mum nervous prostration. You can’t come here, 
wolfing our bread and scrape, kissing Nancy on the sly, 
and posing as my pal. I wouldn’t own a pal who played 
such a dirty game. I see one way out of the wood, only 
one. March into the house and tell Father. If I know 
him, he’ll hand you the embroidered bag; he may give Nan 
a jolly good spanking. Anyway, you won’t see her again 
till she’s forgotten your existence. If you don’t tell him; 
I shall.” 

Nancy said: 

“All right, William. Stop snarling and yapping. I'll 
tell him—and risk the spanking.” 

Bill stared at his sister, secretly admiring her, but slightly 
incredulous. 

- “T dare you to do it.” 

Was Val acting when he said after a moment’s hesita- 

tion: 
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“I'll tell the Colonel. He’s a man. I think he'll 
understand.” 

“You think,” jeered Bill. , “Can you think straight ? 
Can you think at all? Looks as if you were the sort that 
jumped first and thought afterwards.” 

He left them, gazing ruefully at each other. Ulti- 
mately Nancy saw her father first and entreated him not 
to be “waxy.” To her relief he kissed her and smiled at 
her. 

“Go and fetch Romeo,” he commanded. 

‘What are your joint ages?”’ he inquired, not unkindly. 
“Thirty-four, eh?”? He chuckled. “Now I am going 
to astonish you two water-babies. Seriously, do you con- 
sider yourselves engaged? You do. Can you buy the 
young lady an engagement-ring, sek) Valentine ?”’ 

“Not one worthy of her, sir.’ 

‘*Persuade Nancy to do without it till—till ae engage- 
ment is made public. For the present I shall sanction it 
—on conditions. Let it remain a secret engagement be- 
tween us three and Bill. 1 must consider Nancy’s mother’s 
peace of mind. It would be easy to play the Roman father, 
but I gather that Bill, stout fellow, has done this for me. 
Opposition on my part would merely fan the flames of a 
youthful attachment. You see, I am going to trust you 
to behave decently. I want to see how you wi// behave 
under trying circumstances. Also I want Val to pass his 
exams. He will have to pay more attention to his books 
than to your looks, Nan. Now, run away and play at 
being engaged.” 

They both felt very, very young and green, as they left 
the wily Colonel placidly smoking his pipe. It was their 
first experience of the utterly unexpected, and it left them 
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floundering in a quagmire of conjecture. What was 
Daddy’s game ?—was he indulging in leg-pulling ?—did he 
regard this as a huge joke? 

We can leave them asking these questions. 


IV 


Bill’s face, when a triumphant pair crumpled him up 
with the declaration that the Colonel sanctioned the engage- 
ment, was worth watching. 

““You see,” said Nancy, “that Dad is a pukka sahib.” 

“You mean that I’m not?” 

“T mean that you’re a very tough nut that needs cracking 
on the head.” 

“Not much of the ‘nut’ about Bill,” said Val. 

The Colonel was a pukka sahib, but not an optimist. 
The cockles of a somewhat indurated heart had warmed 
towards Val, whom he liked on merit. He was a Jolly 
clean boy. Nancy would keep him clean and faithful to 
her for a season, possibly for a year or two, the dangerous 
years of adolescence. He thought that he discerned in the 
young fellow the makings of a smart soldier. He wanted 
to “steer”? Val a bit. Val must pass well into Sandhurst, 
and later on into the Staff College. Long before that, this 
bread and butter engagement would have come automatic- 
ally to an end... . Thus the ,Colonel, at ease in his 
arm-chair. 

- Oddly enough, he thought that he understood Val better 
than he understood his own daughter. What effect would 
this premature love affair have on her? He supposed 
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vaguely that all young girls had such affairs, which came to 
nothing. She would learn about men from Val. She 
might so easily have been captivated by a wrong ’un. All 
women were shocking bad judges of men, and wice versa. 
Little Gladeye might have been beguiled by a bounder. 
There were many bounders in and about Weybridge, all as 
unconscious of their bounding as a kangaroo. Slender 
means constrained him to live, if you could call it that, 
in Suburbia, close to London. He could not pick and 
choose his girl’s friends; she was far too independent. What 
a cursed thing dependence was! How he had loathed it, 
never free from it, always a slave to ways and means. . . . 

“Oh God!” he groaned, “be more merciful to her.” 


VV 


Val, as has been said, passed into Sandhurst, about half- 
way down the list. The Squire was stodgily satisfied, but 
not Marigold. She said bluntly: “You ought to have done 
better.” This annoyed Val, but he dissembled, smiling at 
her. “I might have done so much worse.” He was 
tempted to tell her about Nancy, even at the risk of being 
laughed at, but the Colonel had imposed Medean conditions. 
Madre, now the mother of two, made a fuss over him and 
saw to it that his allowance was increased; he had to admit 
that he owed a lot to Madre. Conscience pricked him 
whenever he thought about her. Why was he plagued by 
a dual personality? Why couldn’t he be more like Tom? 
The heir of the Goddens was at an Agricultural College, 
fitting himself to be land-agent and bailiff of the Godden 
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property. It was dull work, so Val thought, but old Tom 
liked it. Farmers came lumping down the centuries as 
historical fools, but if they were happy in a paradise that 
smelt of cows and pigs, why—God bless ’em! 

To Marigold, under strictest pledge of secrecy, he con- . 
fessed that he was not too keen about soldiering. He dared 
not add, even to her, that he hankered after the footlights. 
And he risked a rebuff, which he got. 

“What are you fit for, Val? Tell me. Get it off 
your chest.” 

“T might have done well in the Diplomatic; only one 
must have four hundred a year.” 

“Which you will never have from Father. He thinks 
that, with your brains, you might have got into the Indian 
Civil.” 

“J daresay; and then he wouldn’t have given me any 
allowance at all. If he jaws again about that to you, you 
tell him that he ought to have had me crammed for the I.C. 
as soon as I was in knickerbockers.”’ 

“You’re hardly out of them yet. Val, you queer old 
thing, why aren’t you keen about soldiering?”’ 

He dared not tell her. He wanted to say lightly and 
pleasantly: ‘“‘I should like to live for my country. Dying 
for it sounds a dulce et decorum possibility which scares me 
stiff.” Talk with Bill, who had passed into Sandhurst 
six months before himself, and was now his senior, was 
intimidating. Bill was such a bloodthirsty chap, one of 
those incomprehensibles who prayed for war. He would 
say, in a feral voice: “‘I must get near the Indian frontier. 
There’s always a nice bit of scrapping going on there, and 
then a fellow gets his chance. Ifa decent war breaks out— 
and the pundits are cocksure it will—the lad who has seen 
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service is on the roster. Dad says: ‘Go baldheaded for 
Active Service.’”’ 

To Marigold, Val replied in a different strain: 

“Loafing about garrison towns isn’t wildly exciting, 
is it?” 

“You want excitements?”’ 

“I’m not like Tom, Goldie.” 

“You’re not like any of us. Still, we must be good 
children, and do as we are bid. I have a sort of feeling in 
my bones that you will make money by marrying it. You 
arouse maternal instincts in us. Of course, you can’t have 
met yet any girl who likes you better than she does herself.” 

Val smiled and held his tongue. 


VI 


There were moments when he seriously considered the 
Church of England as a field for his talents. He could 
have the family living some day if he wanted it. He was 
reasonably sure that he didn’t want it. He saw himself 
in a London pulpit, a Chrysostom. Benyon said a preacher 
seldom practised what he preached, but that preaching was 
a matter of practice. Val had heard Father Ignatius preach ° 
——a soul-uplifting experience. This great apostle was past 
his prime, nearly at the end of his life. He preached a 
charity sermon in an old Assembly Room, where deaux and 
belles had danced quadrilles and minuets. On the painted 
ceiling sprawled Verrio’s cupids. Val forgot all about them 
in two minutes. Father Ignatius held him breathless and 
spellbound. After the sermon plates were passed round. 
Val contributed a florin, a godless florin, because Dei gratia 
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was not inscribed upon it, prized by Val as a “lucky”’ coin. 
He felt that this was his “mite.” Father Ignatius took the 
plates and emptied them, disdainfully, upon a table. 

“Ts that the best you can do?” he asked indignantly. 
“Look at me.” He drew himself up, a tall emaciated 
figure, pallid of face. His eyes were burning with scorn. 
“Do you know that I go to bed night after night, week 
after week, bankrupt in health and fortune. I—I give 
everything. Pass round those plates again.” 

They came back to him piled high with silver and gold. 
A woman close to Val tore off a valuable ring and added it 
to the collection. Others followed her example—Electri- 
fying! Stupendous! A triumph of spirit over flesh... . 
To fight as Father Ignatius fought appealed to Val. But 
this fighter had said: “I give everything.” “That meant 
that he had “given up”’ everything—all the material things. 
Were the joys of the spirit compensating? 

By this time, Val had discovered that he possessed a 
“voice.” Gushing ladies, listening to Border Ballads 
warbled by Val d /a Kennerley Rumford, told him that he 
might become a famous singer. Val was clever enough 
to know that this was well-meaning flattery, and that all 
artists, whether they aspired to be painters, musicians, singers 
or even writers, must serve a long and expensive apprentice- 
ship. The Squire made it plain that he was paying heavily 
for Val’s apprenticeship to the profession of Arms. Arms 
and the Man. One had to be a Man to bear arms... . 
The Squire would refuse to pay for any other apprentice- 
ships. . . . In a way, Val felt uneasily that he had been 
trapped. . . . He was a rabbit in a snare. . 

To fight for the saving of souls, without attempting to 
compete with Father Ignatius in supreme self-sacrifice, 
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challenged consideration. He found himself talking to 
Bill about it, with surprising fluency. His facile gift of 
speech, the modulations and inflections of his pleasant 
voice, impressed Bill (and others)—up to a point. 

“You may have a devil of a job to save your own soul,”’ 
said Bill. “I wouldn’t bother about the souls of others, if 
I were you. Can you see Nancy as a parson’s wife? Do 
you talk ‘pi’ to her?”’ 

He didn’t; he couldn’t. Nancy, like everybody else, 
admired Val in his smart cadet’s uniform. In white gloves, 
and swinging a “‘swagger’’ stick, Val had escorted her 
round the Royal Military College. The pipeclay was in 
her marrow, no doubt of it! They wrote to each other 
three times a week and, imperceptibly, these letters were 
becoming slightly perfunctory; they met nearly once a fort- 
night during week-ends spent by Bill and Val at Weybridge. 
The Colonel was certain that they “behaved themselves 
decently’”’—and they did. 

If he had been absolutely honest with himself—and 
who isf—Val would have known that Nancy, not Father 
Ignatius, had stirred him to spiritual p/us material aspirations. 
Parsons married early, obeying the apostolic injunction. 
Some parsons bloomed into bishops. At the worst, the 
family living was a snug billet; but he might have to wait 
donkeys’ years for that... . 

Meanwhile, he was expected to carry on, to play the 
game; and simply because he was able to arouse expectation 
in the many lookers-on, he did play the game passably well, 
whereat Bill grunted approval. 

When Val became a “senior,” Bill had passed with 
honours out of Sandhurst; and Val was unable to determine 
whether or not he “missed’’ a too outspoken pal. 
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SanpuHursT, like ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts, 
or sets. It was so twenty years ago, and probably it is so 
to-day, although the cadets, since the Great War, are con- 
strained to work harder and, in consequence, have less of 
a good time. ‘There is the set that plays games, the set 
that calls itself “sporting,” and the set—the chosen few— 
that regards Sandhurst as a stepping-stone to swift pro- 
motion in the Army. 

Val drifted into the sporting set, remaining on the 
fringe of it, because his allowance was less than a hundred | 
a year. ‘That, as he observed, is not an elastic sum; it 
calls for rigid economies; and the Vivian in Val abhorred 
economy. He found himself popular and intimate with 
fellows much better off than himself, fellows who were ear- 
marked for the smart cavalry regiments, the Guards, and 
the Rifle Brigade. They talked hunting and shooting 
“shop”? and took a lively interest in the Turf. These 
Corinthians at first looked upon Val as a bit of an “out- 
sider,” because he was going into a line regiment, where 
the Squire hoped, and insisted, that a slight increase in his 
present allowance would suffice to keep one of eight in 


comparative clover. 
Val became an “‘insider”? by virtue of his cool impu- 
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dence. Some credit, however, must be assigned to his 
resource. He found himself, with one of the Tom-and- 
Jerry Brigade, in Reading, helplessly marooned. His friend 
and he had missed the local train which stopped at Farn- 
borough, where two push-bikes would have carried them 
to the College in time to avoid being locked out. His 
friend had been warned by the Commandant that discipline 
was the backbone of the British Army; a warning too often 
unheeded and as often repeated. Jerry—let us call him 
that (he is now a distinguished young general)—told Val 
that missing the damned train meant expulsion for him. 
Val could plead “first offence,” and would escape with a 
sharp reprimand and his next week-end leave cancelled. 
Pity for Jerry sharpened Val’s wits. Reading was not held 
in high esteem by Authority. “The Commandant refused 
to believe that cadets went to Reading to inspect the biscuit 
manufactory of Messrs. Huntley & Palmer. Fair Cyprians 
plied the oldest profession in the world in Reading. How- 
ever, neither Val nor Jerry had been guilty of conduct 
unbecoming to potential officers and gentlemen. ‘The boys 
had dined too well at a country house which belonged to 
Jjetry’svuncle.. 

The London express was nearly due; and it did not 
stop at Farnborough. Val remembered that the Empress 
Eugénie lived at Farnborough and entertained many Royal- 
ties. Without pausing to think, he dashed off a telegram 
addressed to the stationmaster at Farnborough: 


“Please stop London express at Farnborough. 


Arthur.” 


The London express was stopped at Farnborough, and 
an irate stationmaster (prepared to receive a Personage) saw 
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two young gentlemen step out of a third-class carriage. 
Impassioned pleas for silence and forgiveness were rejected 
brutally. Nevertheless, the boys were allowed to mount 
their bicycles; and they reached the College just in time. 
Next day, the Commandant sent for them... . 

Val ingeniously saved the situation for Jerry. He had 
sent off the telegram without consulting Jerry; Jerry was 
not late for lock-up; no charge could be brought against 
Jerry. The Commandant smiled grimly. 

““When you handed in the telegram at Reading, were 
no questions asked ?”’ 

“I put down a shilling, sir, told the clerk that the 
matter was of extreme urgency, and bolted before he could 
ask any questions.” 

“What infernal cheek 

“Yes, sir; but there seemed nothing else to do.” 

The Commandant nodded. Obviously young Godden : 
did the right thing in the wrong way. He must have a 
dash of Nelson about him, disobeying orders to achieve a 
legitimate objective. . . . 

“You are two damned nuisances,” he growled. “I 
shall have to square a director of the line. Luckily for 
you I know one. All leave cancelled till further notice.” 

Jerry was effusively grateful. He told other Corinthians 
that Val was a corker, a “card,” a top-holer, and worthy 
to be one of them. Within a week, Val and he had sworn 
everlasting friendship. Jerry backed winners. This sounds 
incredible, but it happened to be another case of beginner’s 
luck. Also, he had an elder brother who fancied “long 
shots.” ‘This elder brother, a subaltern in the Grenadiers, 
had backed a thirty-three-to-one chance. Jerry was “on” 
to the tune of a couple of quid. Jerry insisted that Val 
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should share and share alike with him if the long shot 
“came off.” It did. Jerry and Val shared six and sixty 
“of the best.” 

Fabulous wealth seemed in sight. 

Having been lucky in love, capricious Fortune ordained 
that Val should be unlucky on the Turf. A veil may be 
drawn over many transactions. Ultimately, the partners 
lost all their spot cash and found themselves heavily (for 
them) in debt to a local bookmaker. Jerry’s brother paid _ 
up for him; Val, not daring to write to his father, persuaded 
the bookmaker to wait a few weeks for his money. “The 
man was surly about it, well aware that Val, as a minor, 
might repudiate a debt of honour. Had Val gone to the 
Commandant, all would have been well. He told Nancy, 
who was her father’s daughter upon the subject of debts 
of honour. They had to be paid. She rubbed it in that 
such debts should never be incurred unless there was cash 
in hand to meet them on Settling Day. 

Val resented criticism from his beloved, being prepared 
for slatings from everybody else. But the future wife of 
one’s bosom ! Nancy almost ordered him to tell the 
Colonel. The Colonel, she pointed out, might write to 
the Squire. Val procrastinated, setting an inordinate value 
upon the Colonel’s good opinion. His folly was staggering, 
and he reeled under the burden of it. ‘To make matters 
worse, he was in debt to his tailor and bootmaker. Friend- 
ship with Corinthians had to be acknowledged sartorially. 
‘They talked of “snips.” “‘ My chap,” said Jerry, “‘doesn’t 
expect to be paid till I’m gazetted, and he won’t screw a 
bob out of me then.” Val went to Jerry’s ‘‘chap,” who 
was obviously distressed to find such a nice-looking young 
fellow wearing tweeds cut in Melchester. Jerry introduced 
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Val as the son of Mr. Godden, of Godden Magna. “Turn 
him out decently,” he enjoined, ‘“‘and damn the expense.” 
Protest was overruled by Jerry. ‘It’s much cheaper in 
the end to buy the best.” 

If Val told his father that he owed eighty pounds to a. 
bookmaker, there would be a terrific row, endless Jeremiads, 
gnashings of teeth, and the thunderous question: ‘“‘Do you 
owe any more, sir?’? Really he didn’t know how much 
he owed; no bill had been sent in. Before the big debt of 
honour was incurred, when the new kit arrived from Savile 
Row, Val fondly believed that he could square bills-payable 
with Turf winnings. But he was clever enough to be 
well aware that there might be small losings. In that case 
he would have to buck up and pass out of Sandhurst with 
honours. As a premium diligentia, the Squire, with Madre 
as a peacemaker, might—it was almost certain he would— 
stump up. ‘This was a happy probability, nothing more. 

Would the bookie wait till he was gazetted? The 
bookie, sore and sour .after a week when the favourites 
threatened to break the ring, swore that he couldn’t wait. 
Time was nearly up. He didn’t want to be nasty, but 
if Mr. Godden, Junior, failed to meet his obligations he 
would have to apply, most reluctantly, to Mr. Godden, 
Senior... ois 

At this crisis, Nancy, poor child, was not a tower of 
strength to her Valentine. Debts to the daughter of a 
man who had struggled valiantly all his life to keep out of 
debt were anathema. ‘This dreadful matter was personal 
to her, a revelation of Val wanting in backbone, reckless, 
feckless—a waster! Comparisons between him and Bill 
were inevitable. Comparisons, on Val’s part, between 
Nancy and Jerry were equally so. Men understood men, 
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Jerry was of opinion that Val would pull through, if he 
told the bookie to go to blazes. “The man would be paid 
in time. But—make it plain to the beast that if he played 
the dirty dog he wouldn’t be paid at all. Jerry offered to 
see him and deliver this ultimatum. Nancy stuck to it 
that the man must be paid. Daddy would say so; and 
Daddy knew... . 


II 


The Colonel was told. Nancy’s face at breakfast the 
next morning provoked questions. Father and daughter 
breakfasted alone and earlier than was necessary, because 
the Colonel liked to smoke a leisurely pipe before he took 
his train to London. 

‘““What’s the matter, child? You look miserable. Tell 
your old Dad. He’ll help if he can.” 

“You can help. Val is in awful trouble... . He 
doesn’t know what to do... . NordolI... .” 

She recited the facts, withholding comment. The 
Colonel had listened to many such stories. 

“Cheer up!’? he said, when Nancy finished. “‘’This 
trouble is not too awfully awful. Val must tell his father.” 

“Yes; I told him that it would be easier to tell you 
first. Val’s father is a pincher. Val funks telling him. 
He looks a sight, too—worried out of his mind. “The man 
must have the money. . . .” 

6 Yes.”’ 

“But if you could persuade him to wait till Val passes 
out, things might be easier.” 
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“I promise you to have a talk with Val this very after- 
noon. ‘Takes this hard, does he? I’m not sorry to hear 
that.” 

The Colonel reached Sandhurst about six, and walked 
across the parade ground, where he himself had practised 
the goose-step. How few changes had taken place! Human 
nature, anyway, remained just the same. 

Val, not prepared to see him, greeted Nancy’s father 
nervously: 

“JI might have been out, sir. Why didn’t you 
wire me?” 

“Why didn’t I? If I had, you might have skedaddled. 
Let us stroll up the road to the Staff College.” 

During that stroll Val made no effort to pose as the man 
of the world. Being tremendously moved by the Colonel’s 
kindness and sympathy, he told the truth. He was “poison- 
ously’? afraid of his father, who might refuse to pay a debt 
of honour that couldn’t be collected in the law courts. 
Colonel Pescott shook his head, but Val affirmed that it 
might be so. And then he supposed that he would be 
“posted”? as a defaulter, and no regiment would want to 
have him, and he might be sacked from the R.M.C.... 

“Nonsense. Are you working hard?” 

“TY can’t work with this on my chest.” 

“‘Give me this man’s address. I'll go and see him. I 
daresay, late as it is, that if you saw the officer in command 
of your Division, and mentioned my name, he would give 
you leave to dine with me at the King’s Head.” 

““Of course he will. ‘Thanks most awfully, sir.” 

Appetite came to Val as he ate that dinner, which was 
little more than a bit of fish and a cut off the joint. The 
Colonel reported briefly: the bookie would wait till Val 
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had passed out of Sandhurst. Val would pick the right time 
to enlighten the Squire, exercise a little harmless strategy, 
promise never to do it again, and take a sound wigging. 
The Squire would pull out his cheque-book. . . . Val 
divined that the Colonel was keeping something back. A 
word used by the bookie seemed to be dodging about in 
his head. What was it? G—G—yes; guarantee. 

“Didn’t he ask for a guarantee from you, sir?” 

Ina testy voice the Colonel had to own up that something 
of the sort was—m’m—demanded. 

“And given?” 

‘““That is my business, a mere matter of form. Your 
father will pay and e 

“But if he doesn’t.” 

“Damn it! ‘Then I shall. Put the whole matter out 
of your mind.” 


III 


It would be pleasant to record that Val secured honours, 
easily within his grasp had he been really keen about his 
profession. Once more he did fairly well, enough to secure 
congratulation from his father who, after reading the list, 
descended to the cellar and brought up a pint of champagne 
which he shared with Val at dinner. If it had been a 
bottle, if the Squire had added vintage port (instead of the 
usual light tawny), Val might have tackled him that night. 
‘The Squire was gracious, and talked to his son as man to 
man: 

“What do you think of this wine, my boy?” 

“Tt isn’t corked.” 
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“Corked ! I call it a very nice palatable wine, 
good enough for anybody. I got a little parcel of Marsala 
the other day, wonderful value at eighteen shillings the 
dozen. Give you a glass at luncheon to-morrow. Remind 
me. I hate bad wine. To get good sound wine cheap 
is no easy job. Cigars I don’t buy at all. You can’t 
offer a man a cheap after-dinner cigar; so I always say— 
bring your own baccy ss 

Val was hardly listening to the words, but the Squire’s 
manner was reassuring and cordial. He looked prosperous. 
He must have saved thousands. . . . What was eighty 
pounds to him? He read the Lessons in church on Sunday; 
he read Family Prayers before breakfast, laying sonorous 
emphasis upon each clause of the Lord’s Prayer. “‘Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Could one wse that against him? Could a miserable 
sinner appeal to another miserable sinner? Would the 
heavens fall, if he said calmly: “You can’t compound with 
your own vice by damning mine.” 

Two days afterwards, when Val entered the dining- 
room late for breakfast, he saw that something untoward 
had happened. ‘The Squire, purple in the face, was shovel- 
ling in his eggs and bacon as if they were coal for a furnace. 
If he paused for a moment, he glared at the table-cloth just 
in front of him, going into a sort of cataleptic trance. Val’s 
cheerful ‘“‘ Morning, father,” provoked a rumble. 

At the sideboard, he whispered to Marigold: ‘‘What’s 
wrong with father?’’ She replied anxiously: “ Apparently 
everything. Leave him alone.” 

_ The Squire helped himself to marmalade, but not butter. 
Goddens used marmalade and jams as substitutes for butter. 
No Godden could eat ham, or bacon, or foie gras (at houses 
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other than his own) with bread and butter. It was simply 
not done. 

Ina frozen voice, the Squire demanded half a cup of tea: 

“Half a cup—and one lump of sugar. When I ask 
for half a cup, I mean half a cup.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Madre soothingly. 

The Squire—so it was noticed by Henrietta—drank 
that half cup of tea as if he were washing out of his mouth 
some horrible taste. He stood up; he eyed them portentously. 

‘“When Valentine has finished his breakfast I will see 
him in my room.” 

As the Squire stalked out, all eyes were fixed upon Val, 
whose stomach instantly became queasy. Henrietta, now 
a pert flapper, exclaimed: 

““You can’t eat any more breakfast, Val, can you?”’ 

Game to the last, Val said calmly: 

“Please pass the honey.” 


LV 


‘This,’ said the Squire, tapping a double sheet of 
cream-laid notepaper, “is, I presume, yours. As the 
envelope was addressed to ‘V. Godden’ I opened it.” 

He handed Val a long itemised bill from the tailor in 
Savile Row. Payment of the bill was not even suggested. 
An item might be wrongly charged and then protest could 
be made. Val understood that his “‘snip”’ was not “under- 
cutting’? him; and he could not reproach his father for 
opening a letter which was addressed to ““V. Godden.” 

“Yes; it’s mine,” said Val, trying to speak uncon- 
cernedly. 
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“And will you be good enough to tell me how you 
propose to pay this bill, a most exorbitant bill, nearly fifty 
pounds, out of your allowance ?”’ 

“The man is willing to wait for his money.” 

‘And he charges long credit prices. I know all about 
that. But in the end you pay; and at the beginning of 
your career, you, you start life with a load of debt round 
your neck. Now, own up, what other bills are outstanding? 
Have you paid your hatter, your haberdasher, your boot- 
maker ?”’ 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“What do you owe them?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“My God! You don’t know. If a fairy godmother 
appeared and offered to pay up in full you wouldn’t be able 
to tell her, even roughly, what would square you?”’ 

“Roughly, yes.” 

““How much?” 

The Squire’s allusion to the ete godmother misled 
Val into believing that his debts would be paid by the author 
of his being, who. was chattering with rage, foaming at the 
mouth, because he meant to pay. If he paid, he could 
exercise the privilege of saying what he liked; if he didn’t 
pay, he ought to be reasonably polite. 

“‘Less than two hundred pounds, sir, would cover every 
bob I owe.” 

The Squire sank back into his arm-chair. Such an 
assault upon his purse deprived him of speech, even of 
coherent thought. A cadet entering Sandhurst had to be 
provided with what was necessary. “The Squire had pro- 
vided more than was necessary. And, under pressure from 
Madre, he had made Val a quite adequate allowance. At 
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the end of his junior term the boy told the father that he 
didn’t owe a ha’penny, which was true. In six months 
he had squandered two hundred pounds in excess of his 
allowance ! 

The inevitable scene followed. Val made full con- 
fession; he attempted no extenuations; he did face the 
music. Nancy, had she been present, would have been 
pleased and surprised. Her name was not mentioned. 
But the Colonel’s position as guarantor roused the Squire 
to fresh fury. “That forced his hand. He uttered a sort 
of squeal, like a frightened child. Val gave an imitation 
of it afterwards. 

“T shall have to pay. If you do this at College, what 
will you do when you join your regiment? You are my 
father’s son; you have begun exactly as he did; you will 
travel the same broad road to—to destruction. You—you 
have chosen the wrong profession: a 

“IT didn’t choose it.” 

“Hold your tongue! Living at the rate of five hundred 
a year at Sandhurst ! ‘Yo put you into the Army is 
asking for trouble.” 

“Yes. I don’t want to go into the Army.” 

‘Repeat that to me; let it soak in; give your reasons. 
What thankless indifference to all the sacrifices that have 


\?? 


been made 

Throughout this interview, Val was conscious that he 
was acting a part. As his father grew more and more 
heated in his chase after adjectives and adverbs, as he en- 
riched his vocabulary with metaphor and simile, Val became 
calmer and cooler, answering terrible indictments with 
monosyllables. It was on the tip of his tongue to say: 
“Look here, Father, you’ve ballyragged me enough. Listen 
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tome. I’m not fit to bea soldier, because I loathe the idea 
of fighting; I’m not fit to be a carpet knight, loafing about 
garrison towns, because I can’t say ‘no,’ as you do, to so 
many jolly things in life. I hate drilling and being drilled; 
I hate tactics, fortification, and surveying. Now, do you 
understand that I don’t want to go into the Army? Is it’ 
possible, even at the eleventh hour, to find me something 
elséf”’ 

The Squire talked for two hours, repeating himself, 
praising himself, bewailing himself. Unable to talk back, 
Val began to study his father’s tones and gestures, wondering 
if he dared give an impersonation of Parent and Prodigal 
to Tom and Marigold which might enlist sympathies on 
hisside: .”. 

Finally, the Squire talked himself out. Val’s debts 
would be paid in full, and the bookmaker at once. Un- 
happily, the Squire was incapable of paying up and looking 
pleasant. The poor man, chanticleer in his own barnyard, 
meant well. He conceived that it was his duty to scowl 
at Val, and to make inarticulate noises whenever the boy’s 
name was mentioned. Henrietta said: ‘Father squints at 
you, Val.” He did. Val imitated him. The Squire 
could fix one congested orb upon the Wastrel, and the 
other, apparently, with misty introspection, wandered to 
the ceiling, as if seeking clearer vision from on high. Comical 
—yes; but it made the home-life difficult. 


Vv 
Val had met General Vivian, who, was the younger 


brother of naughty grandmamma never mentioned by the 
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Godden family. Great-Uncle Augustus maintained stoutly 
to the day of his death that his sister bolted from George 
Godden because she couldn’t “stick”? the other Goddens. 
Great-Uncle Augustus descended suddenly upon Val when 
he was a boy at school, took him to the tuck-shop, drank 
two glasses of sherry, and tipped him two sovereigns. 
Two ! Val supposed that Great-Uncle Augustus was 
fabulously rich, but the Squire gruffly contradicted this. 
According to him, this genial, chuckling old gentleman was 
not in easy circumstances because he treated sovereigns as 
if they were shillings, and the Squire went on to hint that 
Augustus had been a great sinner, and one who had never 
repented of his sins. He hoped that Val would never meet 
his Great-Uncle again. 

Val met him again when he was at Sandhurst. Indeed, 
he called upon his relative, not in the hope of receiving 
another tip, but to make the better acquaintance of a great 
sinner. WVal’s friend, Jerry, knew Great-Uncle Augustus, 
and afirmed that everybody who was anybody knew him 
and was glad to be known by him. Jerry met the old 
gentleman at luncheon somewhere and told the story of 
Val stopping the express at Farnborough. Great-Uncle 
Augustus was highly diverted. ‘Tell my great-nephew 
to come and see me. When I saw him last he was not 
too clean.” 

Val found the old man much changed, but still genial. 
He asked innumerable questions, staring hard at Val’s 
ingenuous countenance, saying garrulously: “‘You’re a 
Vivian—yow’re a Vivian. ‘That prig of a father of yours 
can’t get away,from that. So you’re food for powder, like 
young Jerry, hey? Nice boy, Jerry, lively boy; always 
hated dull boys and prim gals. Going into his regiment? 
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What? Father can’t afford it. M’m—must try to remem- 
ber that he is your father when I’m talking to you. You 
have your grandmother’s laugh. Ah! she was a charmer. 
Yes, yes; Vivian from tip to toe, quite a credit to the family. 
Drop in again when you are in London. If you were 
going into the Guards I could present you to some people 
who might be useful, but I can’t help a subaltern in a line 
Fesiment,(. |. 37’ 

Val had called again to find Augustus Vivian in bed. 
An aged man-servant, in attendance, and as garrulous as 
his master, said: “‘ He can’t last long, sir; he’s had a wonderful 
innings. He’d like to see you, talks a lot about you.” Val 
went in to the bedroom which adjoined a sitting-room in 
Jermyn Street—that street once so dear to old bachelors. 
He wondered uneasily if Great-Uncle Augustus had enough 
to die on, enough to make him comfortable to the end. 
He was greatly shocked at the change in his kinsman and 
unable to conceal his feelings when he faltered out “‘Good- 
bye,” knowing that it was a last farewell. He had a word 
with the man-servant: “‘Was the General quite all right— 
provided with everything he wanted—and—er—all 
that ??? An old batman laughed: ‘Lord love you, 
sir, yes. There’s enough and a bit to spare.” 

General Vivian died some three weeks after Val had 
passed out of Sandhurst. He left two thousand pounds to 
his old man-servant, and everything else he possessed to 
“‘my great-nephew, Valentine Godden, who is more Vivian 
than Godden, and can now, if he chooses, go into the Guards 
or into the Cavalry.” 

A further clause in the will, made a fortnight before 
the old man’s death, provided that the capital should be 
paid to Val when he became twenty-one, but the interest 
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on it, some six hundred a year, was to be paid as soon as 
Probate was granted. 


VI 


This windfall bestowing, as it did absolute independence 
of action upon a young man who hitherto had been a bond- 
slave to parental authority, roused Val to the most wide- 
awake realization of his good fortune. He dashed off a 
letter to Nancy: 


“My Own,— 

‘“‘Great-Uncle Augustus has left me six hundred a 
year. JI get it now. We can be married to-morrow. 
Father looks stunned. He was down and out when the 
news came. We’ll buy the engagement ring together. I 
think I shall chuck the Army. Poor old Tom’s nose is 
paining him, but it cheers him up to think that I shall 
never ask him to pay my debts. 

‘Your own devoted, 
VALS 

“‘P.S.—Father believes that Great-Uncle Augustus 
left me this money simply to annoy him. 

**P.P.S.—He won’t wear even a black necktie.” 


Nancy did not answer this letter by return of post, 
because it upset her. Reading it she realized that she was 
years older than her lover in experience of the world. Did 
he think that he and she could do nothing for ever and 
ever on six hundred a year? Why should he chuck the 
Army? Was he joking when he talked of marrying ¢o- 
morrow ? Presently, she cooled down and laughed. 
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Then, as soon as he came home, she told her father, but did 
not show him the letter. Colonel Pescott was taken aback, 
looked uneasy, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“None of our business.” 

“Daddy ie 

He made a gesture familiar to her, a poignant reminder 
of other occasions when Pescotts had received kicks instead 
of ha’pence. 

“T know, my dear. I believe we can read each other. 
I shall never blame you for falling in love with Val; and 
if I were his age I should be in love with you myself; but this 
money isn’t going to help either of you. It makes him in- 
dependent, and independence must be earned, not inherited.”’ 

“To think of chucking the Army 1? 

“Instinct may be serving him faithfully there.” 

“You say that?” 

““Tt’s just instinct with me. I’m afraid that having a 
good time will engross his attention: and he’ll want to give 
you a good time; and all of us must mark time. Go easy 
with him.” Nancy never answered Val’s letter, because 
he rushed in upon her, whirling her off her feet, hugging 
her, dancing her round the room, overwhelming her with 
questions: 

‘Why didn’t you answer my letter? Isn’t this a 
beano? Could it have come at a better time? Aren’t 
you crazy mad with joy and thanksgiving? Our engage- 
ment can be announced publicly. ‘Marriage has been 
arranged, and will shortly take place a 

SINIO..” 

a what?’ 

“I’m not a baby-snatcher. If you had sixty thousand 
a year I couldn’t marry you soon.” 
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But she hadn’t the heart to talk to him seriously. He 
was bubbling over with life and joy in life; he was “‘sweet”’ 
to her; jolly with everybody, full of good resolutions, and 
amenable, too amenable, to her wishes. When she 
whispered: “‘Don’t try to go into the Guards; don’t apply 
for a crack cavalry regiment,” he replied cheerfully: “All 
right; I won’t. I want to please you, darling—first, last, 
and all the time.” 
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VAL RESIGNS HIS COMMISSION 


Ir must be remembered that Val came into his money 
during the brief reign of Edward VII, when that genial 
monarch was doing his best to make England merry again 
after half a century of “prunes,” “‘prisms’’ and prudery. 
For the first time in our history, money, as apart from power 
and place, came into its own. Sir Gorgius Midas, and other 
plutocrats, entertained lavishly. At what journalists still 
call “‘battues’”? thousands of pheasants were slaughtered; 
syndicates of rich stockbrokers leased famous moors in 
Scotland; aspirates fell thickly upon the bonny purple heather; 
the appearance of a well-mounted stranger in the hunting- 
field provoked the question: ‘“‘What has he got?” not 
““Who is he?”’ as of yore. “The big Kafr boom had made 
many millionaires, who had to justify existence by spending 
money right and left, “chucking”’ it about madly. 
_ Wal made the acquaintance of other Vivians, who 
accepted him cordially as a kinsman. It was great fun 
meeting these new cousins and cousinettes, who were 
“smart”? and amusing. He entertained them with his 
impersonations, and was asked to play in some famous 
private theatricals. 

When the Gazette was published, he found that he, a 
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Godden and a Vivian, was a Second Lieutenant in a regiment 
known as ‘The Roustabouts.” British regiments, like 
Scottish whisky, are all good; but some are better than 
others. Val had done nothing to secure one of the others. 
Without consulting Nancy, without saying a word to the 
Squire, a young gentleman, slightly suffering from “‘swelled 
head,” resigned His Majesty’s Commission. “This was done 
in a moment of impulse, but, considered subconsciously, the 
impulse was irresistible. He knew that he would encounter 
opposition if he consulted others; he had to make up his 
mind swiftly, because, if he joined his regiment, now in 
Canada, an expensive kit must be ordered without delay. 

He was fairly outspoken to a new cousin, older than 
himself, whom he regarded as an accomplished woman of 
the world. Miss Di Heron had seen Val act; she believed 
that he had aptitudes for nearly everything except soldiering. 
Perhaps she guessed, too, that if he joined up he would 
remain a soldier, finding himself in a fairly comfortable rut, 
a bit of a swell with his income, made a fuss of in small 
garrison towns, likely to fall a victim to the first Ene 
“hack”? who cast at him languishing glances. . . . 

“Tf you’re not keen, send in your papers,” she coun- 
selled. “‘Don’t jaw about it: do it. You know what 
you want. Go for what you want. What a man wants 
and doesn’t get may mean much more to him than what 
he doesn’t want and does get.” | 

The resignation of his commission led to the breaking 
off of his engagement to Nancy. ‘They quarrelled. Val 
pranced into the presence of his lady-love, wearing a very 
smart suit of tweeds and carrying his head at too high an 
angle. Nancy blinked at him. There were moments, 
many moments, when Val’s manner and deportment puzzled 
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her. An older girl would have guessed, possibly, that the 
young fellow was acting and “swanking.” He might so 
easily have been chaffed out of that... . To a girl of 
eighteen he seemed to have changed—not for the better. 

“‘T have scrapped my commission,” he announced gaily. 

“What ?”’ 

“The deed is done.” 

“Without a word to me?” 

“T did have a word with my cousin, Di Heron.” 

“You went to—her ?”’ 

“She’s a woman of the world, Nan.” 

SAnd Pin not?” 

“You’re my own darling little girl.” 

“Not yours yet,” she retorted hotly. “I want to 
marry a man, not a mouse.” 

Had he been perfectly natural with her, had he lost his 
temper, or smothered her with kisses, she might have been 
appeased. Instead, he remained cool and smiling, irri- 
tatingly self-possessed, ready, so he told her, to talk quietly 
about it, to defend what he had done 

Up to a point she listened, still blinking at a new Val, 
whose airs and graces sat so unconvincingly upon him. 
Then she exploded: 

“Your hateful money has come between us—it has 
—it has.” 

‘““My money makes it possible for me to marry you. 
Pull yourself together, Nan. Let’s start out nest-building 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘“‘But—what are you going to do?”’ 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“You ought to know. I liked you more when you 
hadn’t a penny.” 
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“Liked ea 

“‘We have been two sloppy fools. I say—and I mean 
it—that I wanted to marry a soldier. If you had failed 
to pass into Sandhurst, if—if you had enlisted, I—I would 
have stuck to you, but now: & 

“You won’t marry me?” 

“T_T don’t want to marry anybody. I—I feel—I 
can’t tell you what I feel. If I tried, I should burst into 
tears. I won’t cry before you.” 

She rushed out of the room, 

The unhappy Val smoked a soothing cigarette. He 
hoped that Nancy would have her cry comfortably and 
come back. She didn’t. Finally, he sought the Colonel, 
who was very curt with him, summing up the situation: 

“TI never took the engagement seriously.” 

“Tll marry her to-morrow, sir.” 

“T couldn’t sanction that. And, quite frankly, I should 
hate to give my daughter to an idle man.” 

“TI shall find something to do—soon.” 

“‘T hope so—the sooner the better.” 

A word from either Jack or Jill might have brought 
about a reconciliation; it was not spoken; each cherished a 
grievance; and each, for a season, was wretchedly unhappy. 
Val told Di Heron, pledging her to secrecy. She comforted 
him, but refused to be sentimental. 

“Babies don’t marry,” she said pleasantly. ‘This has 
been an experience; you will have many more; and you 
must tell me all about them. Forgive me if I say that in 
my opinion secret engagements ought to be treated as mis- 
demeanours. I am sure that your Nancy was furious with 
you for listening to me. Had I known you were her 
property, I should have packed you back to her. Heavens! 
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I might have fallen in love with you, believing you to be 
unattached 12 

She patted his shoulder maternally. Val nearly burst 
into tears, but something told him that he would make 
himself ridiculous if he did. To escape from kind but 
derisive smiles, to escape from the querulous protests and 
recriminations of the Squire, to escape also from his own 
wretched thoughts, he rushed abroad. 


II 


When he came back, he installed himself in the rooms 
where Great-Uncle Augustus had lived for so many years. 
Everything in them belonged to Val, as sole residuary 
legatee. “There were boxes full of letters and a row of 
diaries. Val wondered whether he ought to burn these, 
but the General’s old batman held that the General’s heir 
could do as he pleased about that: “‘He’d have burnt ’em 
himself, if he’d wanted ’em burnt. He told me, yes, he 
did, that his diaries was chronic 3 

“Chronic ?”’ 

“That’s French scandalacious chronic, he said.” 

“Oh, I see. Did he ever talk of publishing ?”’ 

_ “Not in his lifetime. It would make too many sit 
up and howl. As for his old love-letters, he used to sit 
reading and chuckling over ’em. He wouldn’t mind your 
reading ’em, sir, I’m sure of that.” 

Val dipped into the diaries, which were indeed une 
chronique scandaleuse, fit for profitable publication because 
they were so unfit. Nevertheless, if carefully edited and 
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Bowdlerized, a most amusing book might be compiled, a 
task beyond Val at the moment, but one which he might 
attempt successfully later on. He locked up the diaries 
and thought no more about them. 

The love-letters were charming. Great-Uncle 
Augustus had loved many and had loved much. Some of 
his billets had been returned to him. These were as neatly 
docketed and labelled as the others, but not tied up with 
riband! ‘The ribands, trophies of the chase, so Val guessed, 
had embellished Victorian frocks and frills. 

With the letters were many locks of hair. 

Val burnt these letters, and then re-read the letters 
written by Nancy, jolly little notes which might have been 
tread by the town-crier. Uncle Augustus had been a Great 
Lover ! And, of course, he had lived in the days 
when gentlepeople had time for a leisurely correspondence 
and quoted freely from the poets. Yes; the General had 
lived—and loved—and Jost... . 

Val was tremendously interested in these letters, because 
the writer had lost his loves. Why? It was difficult to 
get at the truth from the letters themselves. Jealousy, ill- 
defined, was indicated in each case, or flames had burned 
themselves out. Well, better before marriage than after. 

‘Two years passed. 

During that time, Val may have wasted money, but not 
time. He was seeking a path that might lead to the Temple 
of Fame; and, incidentally, becoming a man of many accom- 
plishments. He took up singing, but after six months 
fairly hard work overstrained his vocal chords; he attended 
an Art School; he wrote a few articles which were accepted 
and paid for. Oddly enough, his nimble fancy had wan- 
dered from the stage. To a youthful diner-out, a welcome 
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guest in many houses, the Stage meant a renunciation of the 
pleasantest hours in the day. He became a constant play- 
goer, and remained sensible of the lure of the footlights, 
saying to himself: ‘‘I can tackle that if I can’t find anything 
better, but it zs slavery.” 

Meanwhile, quite apart from his more’ fashionable 
friends, he had made many amusing acquaintances with 
actors, writers, painters—all strugglers. They regarded him 
as an amateur, rich enough to amuse himself and do what 
he pleased. Some impetrated small loans, spoken of as 
“grants in ald’’; others demanded a cutlet with no intention 
of giving a cutlet in return; many young ladies thought that 
their conversation was a quid pro quo for flowers, trinkets, 
and hats. Val shared that opinion so long as his money 
lasted. It never occurred to him, or to his friends, that 
money does not last if you spend it. 


Ilr 


Among these Bohemians Val found Mr. Gregory Furley. 
Greg, as everybody called him, was accustomed to raised 
eyebrows and shoulder-shruggings. He regarded these as 
a challenge; powers within told him that he could take 
superior persons and, by a subtle process of mental massage, 
make them acknowledge their inferiority to him. Greg 
had written half a dozen novels; he knew editors and pub- 
lishers; he could dash off an article on any subject at a 
moment’s notice; he was handsome in a bold, buccaneering 
way, and everybody turned round to stare at him because 
he looked what he was—a card. 
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Greg wore wonderful ties and hats, and his finger-nails 
were as those of the Beloved Vagabond. Wags believed 
that Greg under-studied Bezelius Nibbidard Paragot, but 
this was untrue; Greg understudied none; he said and did 
what he liked, expressing himself with astounding fluency 
and corroborative detail. Nobody knew his age. He 
might have been forty or sixty. 

Val met him at a studio where Post-Impressionism was 
expanding into Futurism and Cubism. Greg had been 
talking about Gauguin, Dégas, Matisse, Cézanne and 
others. Apparently, he knew them all ! 

“Ts this man a colossal liar?’’ asked Val. 

‘““Shush-h-h! We don’t know; we have never been 
able to find out. Perhaps you will be cleverer than we 
are a 

Doris Linthorne was speaking, a student at the Royal 
Academy of Miusic. She had fiddled her way into Val’s 
affections. But, when she played, even a boy could under- 
stand that music came first with Doris; when she wasn’t 
playing she looked almost negligible with her sallow skin, 
irregular features, and long thin body. 

““He must be a liar,”’ repeated Val. 

Greg was speaking of Liszt. 

“He played Beethoven to me. Siegfried Wagner told 
me that his father ranked Liszt as the greatest of all the 
interpreters of Beethoven. Of course, I heard Madame 
Clara Schumann. In the legato passages be Greg 
looked at the ceiling, and blew a kiss heavenward. ‘Her 
opening of the Moonlight Sonata—unforgettable. Liszt 
could play anywhere. Rubinstein was never at his best in 
London. In Paris ! I went to a series of concerts, 
illustrating the history of music. At one, the last, I think, 
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but I’m not sure, the ex-Queen of Spain, old Isabella, was 
sitting just in front of me. She went mad with enthusiasm, 
mad—mad! SodidI. He held us spellbound. And what 
an achievement ! Six concerts—three hours each— 
and he played without notes. I went to all of them... .” 

“He is a liar,” repeated Val. 

“YT don’t care,” said Doris. “A gifted liar is much 
more interesting than a dull man who tells the truth. 
Greg ite 
“Soul of my life, I am here.” 

“Will you allow my friend, Val Godden, to shake 
hands with you? I have just told Mr. Godden that you 
are the only absolutely truthful man in this studio.” 

Greg rose with dignity, holding out a large, capable 
hand and smiling graciously. 

“You questioned my veracity? Of course you did. 
Everybody does, till they know me. Doris, be a good, 
obedient child. Goto the piano and play a soft accom- 
paniment.” 

“To what?” 

“To my talk to Mr. Godden.” 

Doris laughed, and obeyed. Greg took her place on 
a shabby sofa, and began to talk with extraordinary intimacy 
to Val, asking questions and answering them. 

“T noticed you when you came in. You belong to 
the Melshire Goddens? Yes. You like a fritto misto? 
Of course you do, or you wouldn’t be here. How well 
Doris plays! Bewitching! Has she bewitched you? She 
chucked the piano for the violin, but she can play anything. 
She is going far, that girl. I—I tell you—and I know.” 

Within five minutes Val had asked Greg to dine at 
Gloriani’s Restaurant in the Haymarket. Gloriani knew 
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everybody. Greek would meet Greek. But, apparently, 
Greg knew and loved the famous padrone. 

“Dine with you chez Gloriani? Delighted. Gloriani 
is a mixture of Caruso and Napoleon the Great. He can 
sing. Caruso said to me, not six months ago: ‘Gloriani 
can sing Funiculi, funicula, and you would swear it was I.’ 
If you mention my name to Gloriani, he will make a worthy 
effort. I did him a good turn long ago.” 

He pulled out his watch and groaned. 

“‘Heavens! I’m late for a most important interview— 
Northcliffe! "To-morrow night at eight? Good.” 

‘Doris came back to Val. 

““What do you think of the One and Only Greg?”’ 

“Two might be too much. I’ve asked him to dine. 
I can’t tell you why. I believe he hypnotized me.” 

‘“May I come, too?” 

“Tt will help me, if you do.” 

““T might save you money, Val. He won’t touch you 
for a fiver if I’m there; and if he did, I should say something 
nasty. I wish I hadn’t introduced you to him, but you’d 
have met him, sooner or later. Anyway, I’ve warned 
you. He’s rather hot stuff. Val, do you like us? You 
come here, and we—we sponge on you. Of course, if 
you’re really rich it doesn’t matter, but are you?’’s 

“No; [’m not.” 

““You’re rich enough to do nothing, anyway.” 

“Wrong again, Doris; but the trouble is I can’t find 
the right job.” 

““You’re such a dear,” she said softly. 

Val pressed her hand. Had they been alone he would 
have kissed her, although he knew that she was in love 
with her art and her ambitions. In an odd sort of fashion 
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he remained faithful to Nancy. There had been a few 
physical lapses, nothing serious. He liked women because ’ 
they liked him, but after the devastating loss of Nancy he 
sought out girls older than himself. Di Heron, Doris, and 
half a dozen others were “on their own.” ‘They became 
extremely intimate with him, giving confidence long before 
he asked for it, and demanding confidence from him, 
speeding-up friendship, whirling round awkward corners, 
making short cuts, “getting there quick,” as they put it. 
It annoyed Val that all these young women made light of 
his great “passion”? for Nancy. Doris was “‘nice’’ about 
it, but derisive: 

“You felt burnt up, burnt out, when she let you down. 
I went through all that when I. was seventeen. I wor- 
shipped an appalling prig who let me down. It did me a 
lot of good—cleared my: eye.”’ 

“‘She wasn’t a prig. I—I adored her. No, I won't 
tell you her name.” 

“‘I say she wanted to make you over to suit herself. 
You quarrelled over that. My prig wanted to make me 
over to suit himself. All vanity and vexation of spirit. 
You suffer from an excess of imagination, Val. You 
couldn’t see your Juliet as she was; you saw her zs you 
wanted her to be. [wo moonstruck idiots! You can 
jolly well thank your stars that you’ve cut your baby teeth 
on her; you’re cutting your wisdom teeth on me. But it 
would be more exciting, wouldn’t it? if I had her dimples— 
and her skin—and her soft, caressing voice i 

“Shut up, Doris! I’m sorry I told you about her.” 

She mocked him, calling him Mr. Gibus, because he 
was very nearly a “topper,” but easily “squashed,” and 
designed more particularly for “evening wear.” 
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However, when she sharpened her wits on him, he 
smiled at her. "They were uncommonly fond of each other. 


IV 


The dinner chez Gloriani was a success. Greg Furley 
said sot-and he knew. Apparently, the famous padrone 
accepted Greg at his own valuation. Val listened to these 
two Greeks when a battle of reminiscence was joined be- 
tween them. Gloriani showed Doris his priceless album of 
autographs, and in this sacred book was inscribed Greg’s 
name. ‘They capped stories of celebrities till Doris said in 
a loud voice: 

“You know Alfonzo Smith, Val. Of course you do. 
He was at Eton and Harrow with you, and afterwards at 
Oxford and Cambridge, before you went on to Bonn and 
Heidelberg : 

Val replied in the same loud tone: 

“Poor Alfonzo! “The Archduchess—you know who I 
mean, /a Bellissima Fuanita—talked him to death over a 
baked bullock’s heart stuffed with onions which they were 
eating in Donet’s ristorante in the Via Tornabuoni i 

Gloriani and Greg laughed and took the hint, but as 
the great man moved away, Greg said to Doris: 

“You little devil.” 

“You were boring us to tears,” said Doris calmly. 
“Val quite understands that you are a big pebble on the 
world’s beach; and he is proud to entertain you, but he 
wants to do some of the talking—and so do I.” 


“Bless you both!” said Greg genially. 
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Val had to like him. When Doris left them, Greg 
invited Val to finish a memorable evening in his rooms, 
which were in Bloomsbury, handy to the theatres and 
Fleet Street. In five minutes Val was staring at 
Greg’s workshop full of shabby furniture, shabby 
books, reeking of tobacco, dusty and dirty, but not 
without charm. 

“A poor thing, this. room,’ said Greg, “but. my own, 
all mine. ‘Tobacco in that jar, whisky on the tray; help 
yourself and sit down.” 

“You do most of your work here ?”” 

“Nearly all of it. Work comes to oe I don’ t have 
to go to it. Doris tells me that you write.’ 

Val spoke of the little he had done. Greg drew him 
out. 

“You must show me some of your stuff. From what 
you have said, from what Doris has told me, and,’’ his 
eyes twinkled, “‘after that little dinner-table stunt—/a 
Bellissima “fuanita—\ know what you ought to go for— 
bald-headed.” 

wy es >”? 

“The theatre. You may be able to write for it—I 
don’t know. You may be able to act in it—I don’t know. 
But, this is my point, this is what I do know, if you have 
an increasing interest in plays and players, you might, apart 
from any aptitudes as playwright or actor, bring plays and 
players together. That’s something worth while; fame and 
fortune in that.” 

He talked really well, with inside knowledge, of the 
work done by Vedrenne at Barker at the Court Theatre, 
of the successful Haymarket management, of the actor- 
managers—Alexander,; Wyndham, and Tree, who were all 
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object-lessons in the art of How to Do the Right Thing Well. 
When he finished, Val asked humbly: 

“How could I make a start at work like that?”’ 

“Easily enough. I might be of service. You 
would have to get in with somebody who knows the 
ropes. He’d set you to read plays, and report at 
length on ’em. You can afford to work and work 
hard for nothing.” 

‘What is my opinion on any unacted play worth?” 

“Perhaps more than you think. I’ve done a lot of 
dramatic criticism and I’ve seen so many plays that I’m 
jaded. Plays are written for the public, not for critics. 
You represent a big public—youth. Youth must be served 
with the stuff that pleases youth. I think—lI say, I think— 
that your honest opinion on any play as a potential winner 
would be worth more to a management than mine. One 
wise old bird told me only last week that there was a pro- 
gramme-seller in his theatre who had never failed to spot 
a winner or a loser on the first night. “That’s something. 
But I told him that if she could do that before the play went 
into rehearsal it would pay him to engage her permanently 
at a salary of ten thousand a year. Where were we? Oh, 
yes—your start. Well, I know one or two of the younger 
producers, who want to get into management. ‘Take a 
small financial interest in one of their shows. Back your 
own fancy. It is a gamble; but what isn’t? You might 
drop a few hundreds, but the experience gained would be 
worth it.” 

“Thank you,” said Val 

“Not at all. You speak French fluently; you know 
Paris You might find a winner over there. I’m only 
suggesting to you the obvious way of making a start. In 
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any case you'll have to serve your novitiate. . . . Have 
another drink ?”’ 

Val refused politely. 

“Your talk, Mr. Furley, not your good whisky, has 
gone to my head. May I think things over and see you 
again ?”’ 

“Why, of course. Ring me up any morning. T’ll 
take you to a little place where we’ll get a cut off the best 
saddle of mutton in the world. Good night.” 


v 


Friendship with Greg ripened quickly; and from the 
first he regarded Val as a pupil. Even Doris, who was 
growing nervous over this intimacy, had to admit that Greg 
did kind things to many strugglers. He had been kind to 
her. He liked to spot “winners.”” He would say of a 
popular author or actor: ““Yes; I may claim to have given 
him the first boost up the ladder. I went, I remember, 
straight to the head of a great firm of publishers and said 
to him: ‘My dear old man, you must read a remarkable 
script written by a young friend of mine. If you read it 
yourself, you will print it, and be careful to secure his next 
three novels.’’? Some of these stories crept into print, and 
were never denied by the beneficiary. 

Val soon discovered that Greg did know the big people 
in the theatrical world; he had worked for all of them in 
half a dozen different capacities. Greg knew about cos- 
tumes; if he didn’t know he would find out. Greg seemed 
. to be in touch with actors and actresses who were “ resting.”’ 
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Greg could cast a play. Greg could write a lyric. Val 
smiled incredulously when he heard Greg saying lightly: 
“Old George sent for me last night. I was in bed—one 
o’clock to the tick; and they’d been rehearsing at the Jollity 
since six. I found ’em foundered—marooned on a desert 
island of fatigue and irritability. George asked me to cut 
and cut again. I cut out two songs, two dances, and any 
amount of the dullest dialogue. George was grateful. This 
morning he sits down and writes me this letter. I shall get 
my cheque later.” 

Val read the letter. There was no doubt about it. 
Managers in difficulties exclaimed: ‘“‘Send for Greg.” And 
he delivered them of their troubles even as Sairey Gamp, 
when sent for by Mrs. Harris, ministered to her. 

He was well paid for everything he did. Why was he 
living in shabby rooms? Why did he borrow from his 
friends? He wouldn’t answer such questions; and his 
friends couldn’t. Doris said that there must be a woman 
in asecret orchard. She defied Val to make an appointment 
with Greg for Friday afternoon. 

“Tt can’t be done. On Friday afternoon, Greg dis- 
appears. He may be the father of an enormous family.” 

“Fathers of enormous families don’t look like old Greg,” 
replied Val. He imitated Greg to the life, as he ended: 
“And I know.” 


vI 


Di Heron, during these first two years of London life, 
went on “mothering”’ Val. In her way she was rather a 
famous young woman; she had refused to marry a duke 
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and two belted earls; Sargent had painted her portrait. The 
Tabbies affirmed that she was hopelessly in love with a 
personage. But really she was hopelessly in love with her- 
self. She had extraordinary distinction and a mind of many 
facets. She could ride hard to hounds over any country; 
and she rode just as hard in pursuit of anything or anybody 
that beguiled her fancy. Her plain speech staggered Val: 

“It’s quite true that I might have been a duchess, but 
a duchess is expected tobe fruitful as a vine. "There can’t 
be too many strawberry leaves. So I said—no. Again, 
if I fell desperately in love, I should be afraid of marriage. 
If I could fall in love, as you say you did, I should like to 
ration myself, see my beloved for twenty-four hours once a 
fortnight, or even once a month. ‘Then, if he loved me, 
our love would endure for ever.” 

“T never met any girl like you, Di.” 

“Thanks for a tiny compliment; you haven’t met many 
girls. I say (but not to everyone) what many think. You 
take it from me, Val, that girls are much less sentimental 
than you suppose them to be. ‘To me detachment is a more 
important thing than attachment. I am attached to my 
horses and my friends, but I can detach myself from them. 
To be so attached to a man or a mouse that you couldn’t 
detach yourself; to become a limpet, bah! What humilia- 
tion!” 

Val became an aide-de-camp to Miss Heron. He 
could flit from Di to Doris and back again, and be thankful 
that he could be happy with either dear charmer. “They 
had little in common save this: each adored her independence} 
they had never met. 

Doris lived with her people. From the first Doris had 
said: ‘“You wouldn’t like my mother, Val; and my father 
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drinks. You understand we’re not mice people, and the 
less said about us the better.”” Later on, she admitted that 
she would leave her unhappy home as soon as she was able 
to support herself. Greg gave Val a few more details. 
The Linthornes belonged, body and soul, to the “‘profesh.” 
Doris’s father was a sort of up-to-date Mr. Turveydrop, a 
teacher of stage-dancing and an inventor of new dances} 
Mrs, Linthorne had been a chorister at the Empire in the 
good old days before Mrs. Ormiston Chant had begun her 
activities. Some uncle, a retired comedian, was paying for 
Doris’s musical education. Greg, prepared to protect Val 
against everybody except himself, said with finality: “‘ Have 
nothing to do with them; theyll touch you for a bit 
every time you meet them.” 

Meanwhile, Val met many of the lesser lights in the 
theatrical firmament, men of experience without capital. 
It was a liberal education to listen to these pundits when 
they were discussing what could be done with a paltry 
thousand pounds. But then, as now, and as it always will 
be, the cry went up: ‘“‘Where are the plays?” 

Val read many scripts, which claimed to be plays, and 
was invited by Greg to pass judgment on them. Greg 
had to be satisfied; reasons had to be set down. ‘“‘You 
say it’s rotten; why is it rotten? I want two pages of fools- 
cap about the damn thing. Comment freely on dialogue, 
action, characterization, plot, and expenses of production.” 
This was interesting work. Greg sent Val to all the plays 
that were “‘coming off” after short runs. Doris and Val 
sat together in the stalls, heavily ‘“‘papered,” and scribbled 
notes in pencil upon the backs of envelopes. After a course 
of “failures”? Greg said encouragingly: ‘‘ You ought to have 
some sort of glimmering of what playgoers don’t want. Buy 
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stalls, if you can get ’em, for the three big winners. But 
you won’t find it so easy to tell me why they’re winners. 
Anyway, have a shot at it.” 

Doris and he agreed that hindsight in the theatre is 
more easily acquired than foresight. 


VII 


About this time, Mr. Terence Ormonde drifted into 
Val’s life. “Terence was well-born and well-mannered, and 
Irish to the back of the teeth. ‘Terence had identified 
himself with the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, and could talk 
volubly about Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, George Moore, 
and everybody else who had the true interests of Literature 
and the Drama at heart. Val couldn’t understand why 
Greg took such a fancy to the Irishman. He met him in 
Greg’s rooms half a dozen times, and then he did under- 
stand. ‘Terence had charm and brains; he could talk de- 
lightfully; and he could write as he talked. 

He had written a play. 

He read it aloud to Greg, Doris and Val. When he 
came to the final curtain, Greg said solemnly: 

““If I were a manager, I wouldn’t let you read a play 
to me; you read too well.” 

““But—is it any good ?”’ 

The three listeners were as one in declaring that the 
play was not only good, but “‘the goods.” Greg, usually 
so cautious, afirmed that he could “place’’ it. Alone 
with Val he spoke of it as a “bonanza.” Val was 
impressed. 
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“That play,” said Greg, “‘might make all our fortunes. 
If—if we could get together a syndicate hg 

Within a week it was submitted to a famous actor- 
manager, who said that it was exactly what he wanted, 
and that he would do it at once if he were not so cruelly 
tied up with his next production and two more to follow 
that. Greg was superb in his wrath: 

“Tf he’s tied up, why did he read it? I could have 
screwed option money out of him, but our play is of the 
moment. It mustn’t be pigeon-holed. I’m not sure that 
he could do justice to that big part. Certainly it oughtn’t 
to be played in carefully-creased trousers. Mind you, if 
he’d been dead keen on it, he would have made it his next 
production. But he’s chained hand and foot to his leading 
lady. Perhaps she turned up her nose at her part—he has 
to consult her, damn her! ‘That’s in her contract. He 
would have jewed us down over royalties, because you’re 
not yet known in London, Terence. All said and done, 
I’m not sorry. I’ve said from the first, let’s make this a 
family affair.” 

“Why not?’ asked Terence. 

“Why not?’ repeated Val. 

“It can be done, and it shall be done,” said Greg. 
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A SYNDICATE was formed soon after this, financed by Val 
and his friends. Di Heron took a small share in it, because 
she liked the title. Everybody said that Time and Tide 
would “loom up’ splendidly on posters and buses. “The 
play, meanwhile, had become indeed a ‘“‘family affair.” 
Greg was not too well pleased with the construction; Val 
criticised the wording of some of the dialogue; Doris pleaded 
for incidental music to be introduced naturally in the big 
scene. ‘Terence, good fellow, acclaimed these criticisms and 
suggestions as “fine.” He kept on repeating: ““We must 
get this right. Have at it!” 

Greg set about casting the play, and was negotiating 
for a West-end theatre when a fancy-dress ball took place 
in Chelsea. Doris and Val went to it as Pierrot and 
Pierrette. Doris, extraordinarily clever with her fingers, 
made the two costumes, and she and Val rehearsed together 
some “‘stunts,”’ loudly applauded at the ball. Val drove 
up to fetch her as usual. “The Linthornes lived in Kidney 
Street, not far from the Fulham Road. ‘The house had 
a tiny, ill-kept garden in front of it and a heavy iron gate 
with a jangling bell. When Val rang this bell twice Doris 
would come dancing down the path, unfailingly glad to 
escape from people who were not “nice.” 
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Upon the night of the ball, she did not dance down the 
path. Nor did she speak to Val as he sat beside her in the 
taxi. Instead she leaned back, as if exhausted by the exer- 
cises to come, and sighed. 

‘Anything wrong, Dee?’’ asked Val, in his most sym- 
pathetic voice. 

“Yes,” she replied sharply. ‘‘Don’t speak kindly to 
me, or I shall make a fool of myself. Father is getting 
more and more impossible. It doesn’t bear talking about. 
Don’t kiss me! Don’t take my hand! I shall be quite 
all right in two jiffs.” 

Presently she laughed gaily, and kissed Val’s cheek, 
Then she took his hand and held it maternally. 

“You do understand me,” she whispered. ‘“‘We are 
the best of pals, aren’t we?” 

“Of course we are.” 

“But I don’t give you much, do I? And you give me 
a good deal. I—I sometimes wonder whether you expect 
more? Father says 

She broke off, putting her fingers to her lips with a 
funny little gesture familiar to Val. 

“What does your father say ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“T can guess what he says,” continued Val. “You 
had a row with him to-night about me. Did he accuse 
you of giving me too much?”’ 

She nodded, and then laid the restraining finger upon 
Val’s lips, smiling faintly. Powdered, painted and patched, 
she looked very beguiling as Pierrette. Val made an equally 
attractive Pierrot. Hand-in-hand they passed into the ball- 
room. 


At supper Val and his friends made merry. But Val 
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could see that Doris was playing a part, dissembling with 
the others, laughing louder than any of them, and yet for 
him, and for him alone, wearing her heart upon her sleeve. 
When her eyes met his he could read in them apprehension, 
distress, terror... . 

Later on in the evening she gasped out: 

“Take me home, Val. I had better get it over.” 

““Dee—you must speak out.” 


“Father may be sitting up, waiting for me... he 
may be... mad... with drink.” 
“My God!”’ 


“Yes; I’m frightened; it’s spoiled everything. Prob- 
ably he’s in bed and—snoring! If one knew ! But 
I can’t stick not knowing. My head’s burning, but my 
fingers are cold as ice. Feel them. And my toes are just 
as cold. Do you hate me because I ask you to take me 
home now?” 

““Come on,” said Val, jumping up. 

**Let’s walk; it isn’t far.” 

He noticed that she clung to his arm as they walked 
through half a dozen empty streets. Not a glimmer of 
light in any of the windows. But as they turned into the 
farther end of Kidney Street one house was ablaze. 

“Do you know who lives there?”’ asked Val. 

“Oh, yes. Fancy your not knowing.” She named 
a lady, no longer young, a great favourite on the music-hall 
stage. “‘She’s having a fierce party, isn’t she? Perhaps 
old Greg is there. Shall we ring the bell and ask ?”’ 

“If your house is dark we will.” 

The Linthorne house was not dark. Still, it was 
reasonable to suppose that a light had been left burning in 
the hall for Doris. 
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“Leave me at the gate,” she whispered. ‘Nothing 
bad has ever happened before; why should it happen to- 
night? I feel such a beast for spoiling your evening 3 

‘““But you haven’t. I loved every minute.” 

She kissed him quickly and passed through the gate. 
Val waited outside it. He could see her open the front 
door with her latchkey and it seemed to him that she left 
it open as she disappeared into the passage. . . . 

A door inside the house slammed. 

Half a minute later Doris screamed. 


II 


The Pierrot who heard that pitiful wail of distress, for 
it was little more, may have paled beneath his paint. He 
was conscious that his knees were as wax and that he seemed 
to have taken root in the pavement. Nevertheless his 
imaginative mind functioned furiously. He had never 
spoken to Mr. Linthorne, but he had seen him, and he had 
heard much concerning him both from Doris and Greg. 
Linthorne, to compare him once more to the immortal 
Turveydrop, was a man of parts and had been something 
of an athlete. He could teach dancing because in his day 
he had been a dancer, cut to the muscular Muscovite pattern. 
Linthorne, as Val knew, was an expert at the ‘“‘ Apache”’ 
and “ Bacchantic”’ exhibitions just then coming into fashion. 
He could pick up a well-nourished young woman and 
whirl her round his head. . . . Val envisaged a furious 
father seizing his daughter’s betrayer, whirling him round 
his head and dashing him against the wall or the ceiling, 
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He had not betrayed Doris, but if Linthorne believed that 
he had ! 

And then, as before, a compelling voice seemed to roar 
at him: “You will be damned if you don’t go to this girl’s 
rescue.”’ 

He raced up the path and into the house. 

It was a mean house, a fitting scene for indecent violence. 
Leading out of a narrow hall was a shabby sitting-room 
where Linthorne had been drinking alone. Supper had 
been served on a dirty table-cloth. 

Linthorne had seized a long thin arm and was twisting 
it savagely as Val entered the room. ‘The supper-table 
lay between Pierrot and Pierrette. At the end nearest to 
him Pierrot saw half a loaf on a platter and beside it a long, 
thick, heavy knife. He seized the knife and brandished it. 

“Let her go, you brute,” he said. 

To his own amazement, he spoke calmly, not raising 
his voice. Linthorne stared at him and dropped the girl’s 
arm. Doris was in such pain that she sank moaning into 
the nearest chair. “The two men confronted each other. 
Linthorne leaned heavily upon the table, too drunk to 
stand upright, not too drunk to speak. What he said need 
not be set down. Obscene abuse of Val, of his daughter, 
of his wife, of all women, oozed out of him slowly, thickly, 
horribly. . . . 

- “Shut up!’? commanded Val, in his cool, disdainful 
tones. ‘‘Hold your tongue, you dog, and listen to me.” 

Linthorne growled out something inarticulate, but 
obeyed. Doris sat up in her chair, staring at Val, who 
didn’t look the least like the real Val, because he was mas- 
querading as Pierrot. ‘To her, as she admitted afterwards, 
the scene had become unreal, but intensely dramatic. And, 
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at the moment Val was sensible that he was playing a part, 
speaking rehearsed lines, delivering them almost automatic- 
ayy Ase , 

‘“‘Doris and I are good friends, nothing more 

““What a tale!” 

“It happens to be true. You are a bully and a brute. 
The sooner you drink yourself into your grave the better. 
Because I am Doris’s friend, I am going to take her away 
from you here and now. Come, Doris.” 

““Take her,” growled Linthorne. He reeled away from 
the table and collapsed into an arm-chair. 

Pierrette picked up her cloak which had fallen to the 
floor. As if in a dream she walked up to Pierrot and 
looked deep into his eyes. 

“You mean it, Val?” 

“Tf you refuse to come, I shall pick you up and carry 
you off.” 


“Then Ill go with you.” 


Tit 


He took her to his rooms in Jermyn Street. They 
might have returned to the ball-room, where Doris could 
easily have found a friend who would have shared her bed 
with her, and her wardrobe, next day. If that entered her 
mind, she dismissed it, simply because she was vibrating 
with new and strange emotions. ‘The authentic Val, the 
authentic Doris had ceased to be. Pierrette was following 
her Pierrot. Apparently he wanted her and she wanted 
him, 
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Next morning, with all the grease-paint washed off, the 
real Val and Doris faced, valiantly enough, a most delicate’ 
situation, not without its humours. 

“You must have clothes, Dee. You can’t go to Kidney 
Street and fetch your belongings in fancy costume. I’d 
sooner you didn’t. After breakfast I’ll buy you what you 
want. Make a list.” 

“How lucky my violin is not at home. You know, 
Val, Uncle gave it to me—it cost forty pounds—and I 
never dared leave it in Kidney Street, because Father would 
have pawned it.” 

“You poor little darling!” 

“I’m poor, but I’m not a darling, even in your pyjamas. 
When I’m clothed I shall be in my right mind, and then 
we'll talk things over.” 

“Talk ! There’s only one thing to do, Dee. I 
shall get a special license and marry you at once. You 
can go to one of your friends till we start on the honeymoon.” 

‘““Honeymoon! Val, what price the Academy and my 
exam ?”’ 

““That’s a wash-out now.” 

“‘But it isn’t—it couldn’t be. You are a funny boy. 
Why on earth should you marry the likes of me?” 

“Go and have your bath,” said Val, with a touch of 
Godden authority. “Wash nonsense out of your head, 
darling.” 

She kissed him passionately and burst into tears. 

He had never seen her cry. 

It was pitiful to see her the prey of such devastating 
emotion. Nevertheless her kisses were sweet and bewilder- 
ing. She clung to him convulsively. He found himself 
wondering what Di Heron would say. Unable to think 
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of anything really appropriate, he soothed her with caresses 
to which she responded ardently. He wondered now 
whether she had loved him secretly for months. Or had 
passion come to her, as it had come to him, suddenly, 
inexplicably, overwhelmingly. . 

Presently he heard her splshing in his bath. ‘The 
General’s old batman was no longer in his service. He, 
naughty old man, would have understood. In less than 
half an hour his own man-servant would appear with break- 
fast for one. “There would be enough for two, but Val 
beheld wrinkled interrogation upon a smug brow. .. . 

He dressed hurriedly. Dee could remain in the bed- 
room; he must “vamp up”’ some satisfying lie; this amused 
him; but the insistent thought ravaged: “If I had bolted 
and left her ? If that brute had half-killed her———? 
Am I a dyed-in-the-wool coward?’” He remembered, too, 
that he had an appointment that morning with Terence and 
Greg. Greg was counting upon what he called humorously 
“‘cordial”’ assistance from Mr. Valentine Godden, which 
meant that Val supplied the drinks when matters theatrical 
had to be discussed at length. It would not be easy for 
him to slip away for a honeymoon. . 


IV 


After breakfast, Val bought a reach-me-down skirt and 
coat, a simple hat, and some other articles put down on the 
list handed him by Doris. 

“To begin by being such a nuisance!” she exclaimed. 
“T shall call myself that—vVal’s nuisance!” 

His good taste in buying a kit that was smarter and 
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more becoming than anything in her small wardrobe in 
Kidney Street astounded a young woman who actually 
knew more about fiddles than she did about falbalas. 
Arrayed in the new kit, fortified by it, she declared her 
intention of returning home to fetch the other “things.” 
Val peremptorily forbade this. 

““T must meet Greg and Terence, darling.” 

“You tell them.” 

“What?” 

“Why, everything, + course. They’ll understand.” 

“We'll meet at Gloriani’s for luncheon. You look 
sweet, Dee. I’m most awfully proud of you.” 

“I am, and I shall remain a—nuisance.”’ 

He gave her some money, more than was necessary. 
She accepted it protestingly, but she promised not to return 
to Kidney Street, adding mournfully: “Father wanted to 
‘out’ me; I’m just one more to feed. I could go to Uncle; 
I—I ought to go to Uncle. He loves me because he hates 
Father 

“You go shopping,” said Val sharply. “That will 
keep you fairly busy till luncheon. After luncheon we 
shall discuss ways and means. And after luncheon we are 
going to buy two rings, Mrs. Godden.” 

He was so terrified that she might burst into tears again 
that he kissed her, conjugally, and hurried away to keep 
his appointment with Greg and Terence. ‘These two 
gentlemen at first were not so “‘understanding”’ as had been 
predicted. Greg whistled, thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and walked to the window; ‘Terence said gaspingly, 
with a touch of the brogue: 

“Sure now, I didn’t think you were such a damned 
fool!” 
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Disconcerting ! 

There was little work done that morning. Val main- 
tained his attitude of spurious calm. Greg fumed and 
sputtered: 

“Pierrot proposes to marry Pierrette, and they are 
going to live together in a tree, singing: ‘Hush-a-by, Baby, 
on the tree-top!’ I don’t object to contacts, but I distrust 
contracts. That’s not bad; we might use that. Yes, 
contracts hastily entered into are the devil iy "You 
wanted to marry when you were nineteen. Aren’t you 
jolly glad you didn’t?) Own up!” 

“T don’t know,” said Val truthfully. 

He didn’t. Nancy had remained his first love, apart 
from all other women, enshrined in his heart of hearts. 
But Nancy had “‘cut loose”’ from him; she could never have 
cared as he cared. She had left unanswered a letter he 
wrote after the abominable quarrel? Why? 

Greg continued: 

“Doris is a sensible little dear; in these matters women 
are much more sensible than men. I thought I knew her. 
It’s difficult to believe that she wants to marry you.” 

“Ever so many thanks. Asa matter of fact, she doesn’t 
want to marry me. She says that her fiddle forbids the banns.” 

“Good for her! So it does. Hey, diddle, diddle, 
young Val and a fiddle are bidding for dear little Dee!”’ 

“Shut up, Greg. I’m not a cad.” 

“Perhaps I am,” chuckled Greg. ‘“‘It doesn’t displease 
me, Val, to be called a cad by a youthful Godden. Apropos, 
what will the Squire, the God of all the Goddens, say to 
this ?”’ 

“T don’t know and I don’t care. He married our 
governess. Now we're quits.” De 
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Greg rumbled on, puffing savagely at his pipe: 

“Pye enough Godden in me to question the wisdom of 
any man or woman marrying out of his or her class. If 
you marry Dee you will have old Linthorne on your back 
for the rest of his life. The family will bleed you white. 
But the thing that ought to count with you is 2 

66 Yes eae 

“You will muck up Dee’s career. I don’t say she’s 
another Madame Norman Néruda, who once said to 
me 99 


“Cut out what she once said to you.” 

“Right. Doris Linthorne may do very well, if she 
sticks to her fiddle. I had that from a man who knows. 
And she has faith in herself. Also, she’s honest. She owes 
her old uncle something; he backed her; he’ll go on backing 
her, if—if she doesn’t: let him down. Of course Terence 
doesn’t know Dee as I do; but what do you say, you son 
of rin?” 

“Val is window-dressing.”’ 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“Faith, it’s a brave figure he’s cutting in his own eyes! 
Theseus and Ariadne ! The preux chevalier! He 
came here, Greg, anticipating cheers, not criticism. ‘This 
little affair now, doesn’t it stink of the footlights—Lyceum 
stuff? Let’s get to work on our second act og 


Vv 


_ At five minutes to one Val was talking to Gloriani, 
bespeaking a corner table, and discussing what food and 
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wine would be appropriate to the occasion. He said con- 
fidentially: 

““T want something quite out of the common, some- 
thing worthy of you, Gloriani, of the restaurant, and of a 
most charming young lady whom you have met before.” 

“Mah! You tell me this at the last moment. It is 
like asking a friend to tell a funny story. He may be able 
to do it, but is it fair on him? Still—I understand. I 
will see the chef. You leave it to me?” 

‘*With the utmost confidence.” 

It is tragic to record that a déjeuner worthy of all con- 
cerned was ordered and never eaten. Fortunately for Val’s 
purse it was not cooked. A messenger boy brought a sealed 
letter for Val, which he opened and read before Gloriani 
came back. 


“Dariinc VAL”? (it ran): 

“T cannot trust myself to meet you. I feel years and 
years older than you, but last night I behaved like Pierrette. 
I knew it all the time. I wanted to be Pierrette for once. 
I let myself go—and so did you. No regrets! ‘This morn- 
ing, when you talked of a Special Licence, I became Pierrette 
again, and behaved like a silly little fool. But, darling Val, 
I’m not a fool. I know what is best for myself and what 
is best for you. We shall meet again as friends, what we 
were before last night. But not yet awhile, please. You 
can guess why, can’t you? I am suffering horribly. I 
should hate to think that you were not suffering, too; but 
I am safe with Uncle. I have told him everything. He 
has been so good to me. 

““Val—I can’t write any more. 

6 P (74 Deez.”’ 
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Val accepted this letter as final. After the first few 
wretched hours, spent alone in his rooms, he was unable 
to analyse his feelings. In a kindly spirit Greg undertook 
that disagreeable task. No man could have done it better; 
a sympathetic woman might have done it worse. Greg 
could say things, almost brutal things, with disarming 
geniality, being, or posing as, a man of immense experience. 

“Your love affairs,” he declared, “will make a man 
of you. ‘Try to realise that no man in love is quite sane; 
he loses all sense of proportion and often of decency. You 
are not the sort that gets four feet into the trough and 
wallows. But I spotted in you, almost at once, a nose 
for the stage, for what is unreal. Actors we are from the 
cradle to the grave. Tant pis et tant mieux. If we play 
many parts, we are saved; but you, Val, if I diagnose your 
case correctly, are set on playing one part. I see you, my 
dear fellow, as the Correct Card. You have a distinct 
gift for popularity—many gifts. They are assets and dis- 
abilities. You kissed a flapper and asked her to marry 
you. Her father, a wise man, whom I should like to 
meet, encouraged two children to play at being engaged. 
He knew that the engagement wouldn’t last: it didn’t. You 
have a night off with a clever young woman older and 
wiser than yourself; you propose marriage to her, honour- 
able marriage. But, mark you, marriage, as I see the 
conventional unions and disunions, never yet made a woman 
honest or a man honourable. "Those great qualities are 
not acquired so easily. Posing at being honest and honour- 
able is another matter entirely. You are a good fellow; 
it would be tragedy for me to see you degenerating into a 
faux bonhomme. You were playing to the gallery when 
you offered to marry Doris. J’/] bet she knew it.” 
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“‘Greg, I should like to punch your head.” 

“I should think highly of you if you tried to do it. 
Instead I’m punching your head, not quite sure whether 
it is punchable. You can thank God on your knees that 

“you are a free man; you can also thank God that your 
first dealings have been with these two girls. “They put 
you out of their hearts—no small thing that. Put them, 
if you can, out of your mind, and get to work. We have 
big work in front of us.” 


vI 


It is time now to make the better acquaintance of 
Miss Heron. Her father, Lord Heron, was one of our 
less well-known (and therefore highly respected) pre-war 
politicians, and persona gratissima at Court, being essentially 
courtly. He was also a famous sportsman and a Member 
of the Jockey Club. It was said of him that he was not 
immoral but a-moral, a distinction not appreciated in Non- 
conformist circles. Women adored him because he was 
straight in his dealings with men, whether of high or low 
degree. “That was part of his patrician code never flour- 
ished in public. His mother had been a Vivian, and Di 
told Val, who accepted her word for it, that he was a second 
cousin to herself. ‘‘A cousin,” he remarked, “may be 
more dear if he is not too near.” Lord Heron accepted 
Val as a kinsman and made him free of Heron House, in 
Belgrave Square; but he regretted that a young man with 
a leg specially designed for a boot was not a sportsman. Di 
suggested to her father that he might make Val an under- 
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secretary, whereupon my lord remarked courteously: ‘I 
couldn’t steal from you a most presentable page.” Di 
retorted: “‘He is a page upon which something worth-while 
might be written.” Lord Heron laughed and had the last 
word: “Seriously, Di, you know as well as I do that I’m - 
too busy to teach the young idea how to shoot. Be careful 
what you write on your virgin page.” 

Di, oddly enough for her, took this injunction to heart. 
She was sorry for a Godden who wasn’t a Godden, who 
had been “‘turned down” by the Goddens. The Squire 
still cherished an absurd grievance against the boy because 
he had “chucked’’ the Army and declared his independence. 
Somebody, so Di decided, ought to keep an eye on Val... . 

Of course, she guessed what had happened. Equally, 
of course, being the big D., she suspected that the little D., 
as she called Doris, had caused the trouble. Val had 
talked to her so much about Doris that she pricked up her 
ears when he ceased to talk about her. 

“How is your friend, Doris?’’ she asked. 

“She is with her uncle, working hard.” 

“Come, Val, out with it! You have had some sort 
of a row with her. ‘Tell me. I shall never give her or 
you away.” 

“T can only say this to you; I—I wanted to marry 
Doris; she wouldn’t marry me. We may be friends again 
later on; I’m very sore about it, Di.” 

‘‘Repeat that a year from now and I'll believe it. How 
many young women have you asked to marry you?” 

“Only two,” said Val. “If you think this is damned 
funny, let me tell you it isn’t.” 

‘“‘Marriage—funny? And your friend, Greg—what 
did he say about it?” 
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“He said what I expect you’re thinking. Greg is 
rather brutal.” 

“T’m not going to be indiscreet, but I can’t help wonder- 
ing why Doris, who hasn’t a penny, refused to marry you?” 

“She hasn’t a penny, but she has a fiddle worth forty 
pounds. She prefers her fiddle to me.” 

“Throws away her beau and holds on to the fiddle?” 

“‘T knew you would treat this as a joke,” 

Di smiled at him. 

‘Poor Val,” she said softly. ‘‘ You are feeling all sore 
inside, aren’t you? Just as I felt when my horse rolled 
over me and I was picked up for dead outside Ranksborough 
Gorse. I couldn’t say a word, but I suffered horribly. 
You can speak, but you’re not very vocal.” 

“There are things that can’t be said.” 

“Are there? What are they?” 

His eyes, she thought, were blue as Nemophila, baby’s 
eyes. 

“T mean, Di, there are things a man can’t say to a 
woman.” 

“Really. There is hardly anything you couldn’t say to 
me, because I’m fond of you, Val. And it might help you to 
get these ‘things’ off your chest. Suppose you looked upon 
me as a priestess. Mind you, I can’t promise absolution.” 

“Di, I believe I’m the damndest coward on earth. 
Somehow, I hate and fear pain. I think I would sooner 
kill myself than go through an operation. I hate to see 
others in pain. I want to run away. Doris told me that 
she was suffering horribly. Look here, if I—I asked her 
to live with me, I believe she’d do it. Am I a cad to tell 
you this? How do you define a cad? Old Greg—I’m 
rather glad you don’t know him—but old Greg said to me 
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that he didn’t mind being thought a cad by a Godden. 
What the devil did he mean?”’ 

“Only that his ‘values’ are not yours.” 

“Yes; that’s an answer I can get my teeth into. I say 
to you, dear—only to you—that both Greg and Terence 
gave me the impression that if I lived with Doris instead 
of marrying her, I shouldn’t injure her professional career.” 

“Tf I knew Doris, as they do, I might think as they 
think; they didn’t actually say so?” 

““N-n-no.” 

“You are doing the wise thing, Val, in keeping away 
from her, at any rate for the present. Am I to understand 
that you are keeping away because she is suffering?” 

“I couldn’t stand seeing her miserable. She has had a 
rotten time; her father has been a beast to her. I came 
within two-twos of slipping a knife into him aS 

“Val——_!”” 

“You look astonished. Di—I astounded myself, be- 
cause I wasn’t myself. I was acting a part, but I’m not 
acting now.” 

Encouraged by her sympathy, he reconstructed the 
scene outside the house and in it. Di nodded. 

“You carried her off. I can guess the rest.” 

Val became crimson, not accustomed to a clever woman’s 
swift deductions. 

Perceiving his confusion, she changed the subject. 


VII 


Meanwhile, there was work to do, congenial work, 
and to Val’s credit he threw himself body and soul into it, 
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much to the satisfaction of his friends and well-wishers. 
He had answered Doris’s letter at once, writing about a 
dozen rough drafts which he read and re-read with disgust. 
It seemed impossible to say what he wanted to say, because 
he was still writhing under the indictment of the Son of 
Erin. What he set down feverishly and recklessly had 
somehow the “‘tang’”’ of Lyceum “stuff.” ‘That derisive 
expression “‘preux chevalier’? rankled. It was loathsome 
to be regarded by Greg and Terence as a gingerbread hero 
out of a Victorian “best-seller.” Finally, this was dis- 


patched: 


“Daring Dez,— 

‘““What a knock-out! but I feel I must leave you 
alone till you send for me. When you want me, I’ll come 
to you. I don’t honestly believe now that the old jolly 
friendship can be resurrected. I wish it could. 

“Yours faithfully, 
SM ALs 


After this was posted he wondered whether he was 
“hers faithfully.” Faith adumbrated hope and love; and 
he was feeling hopeless about her. . . . 

Work, however, distracted him. Greg had secured a 
theatre, not at a reasonable price, because it belonged to 
the Shylock of the Rialto, who demanded from a new 
Management the last ounce of flesh. This gentleman 
pointed out in a most business-like spirit that he was not a 
gambler; he refused to come in on sharing terms; his rent 
must be paid in advance; and his “‘beautiful’’ theatre (which 
sadly needed redecorating) could only be let for a few weeks, 
If Time and Tide turned out to be a “winner” from the 
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word “go,” why, then the lease could be extended. Greg 
complained whimsically that during the negotiations he 
was not offered one cigar or one drink. The syndicate 
would enter into possession when the play now running at 
the threatre came off. It was difficult to say when it would 
come off. If gross receipts fell below a definite figure, 
“notices”? would go up immediately. The “beautiful” 
theatre couldn’t remain empty. 

Val had his first experience of being between the devil 
and the deep sea. When that very uncertain quantity, 
a fairly successful play nearly played out, came off, Time 
and Tide must go on. ‘The theatre would be available for 
the final rehearsals for one week only. ‘That was in the 
bond. In fine, Time and Tide must go into rehearsal at 
once; scenery had to be ordered and painted; actors and 
actresses had to be engaged. Shylock, under great pressure 
from Greg, conceded one point. He gave up his own room 
in the theatre (always reserved for his uses and abuses), to 
the Syndicate, so that it could serve as a business office. 
And here all business was transacted. 

Unhappily (for Val), two members of the syndicate 
withdrew from it, when they read the terms imposed by 
Shylock. Val was reckless enough to assume their obliga- 
tions. Greg contended that three thousand pounds would 
be sufficient. A less experienced man might have said 
two in pre-war days. Out of this three thousand pounds 
Val furnished two-thirds; and he was given a two-thirds’ 
interest in net profits. Terence would get his fees on 
the gross takings. Greg, giving experience instead of 
capital, considered himself entitled to the same royalties as 
the Author. These two, Author and Producer, stood on 
velvet. If the comedy played to a loss, their fees would 
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be paid, anyhow. Val, of all concerned, would make 
“big”? money if Time and Tide played to capacity or anything 
approximating to it; he would lose two thousand pounds if 
the play was an out-and-out failure. Greg admitted 
candidly that it might conceivably be one or the other. 
Nobody knew; nobody could know. . . 

They had difficulties from the start with their actors, 
because it was agreed that the salary list must be kept down. 

‘““We don’t want fixed stars,” said Greg. “‘We must 
get together a nice little constellation—all twinkling to- 
gether. “That, of course, is where I’m going to earn my 
fees.” 

Terence and Val needed no such assurance. Greg 
was “‘all out” for this show, which he had come to regard 
as “his”? show. He might claim to be part author and 
most certainly he was Lord High-Everything-Else. Val 
functioned as aide-de-camp. All three were full of 
enthusiasm. 

One part in the comedy was difficult to cast. A young 
actor who could play the part of a jolly boy, fresh from a 
big public-school, and exuberantly youthful, was impera- 
tively needed, and then (as, indeed, now) hard to find. 
Terence had been educated, extremely well-educated, more 
or less at home. Val had rewritten this boy’s part at the 
author’s urgent request. His boy had said some bright 
things, but not (according to Val) in convincing dialogue. 

Three youthful candidates for the part were “‘tried 
out”’ and regretfully “turned down” as not “IT.” Finally, 
a fourth was engaged supremely competent. Val gave a 
dinner at Gloriani’s to celebrate his joining the cast. On 
the menu this headline was acclaimed: “Play and Players 
have come together.” 
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But they hadn’t! 

At a moment when all was going well, too well, an 
injunction (in the form of a letter) was served upon Greg 
which set forth unmistakably the claims of another manage- 
ment upon the services of the extremely competent youth. 
He could play a gentleman on the stage, but not off it. 
When he had engaged himself to Greg he ought to have 
mentioned that circumstances might arise which, unfor- 
tunately, had arisen, summoning him elsewhere. Being a 
cad, knowing that another management had a stranglehold 
on him, he hadn’t even the decency to make abject apologies. 
He failed to turn up at rehearsal and bolted to Paris. 

‘The company met as usual in a big room hired for the 
purpose, which was used as a dance-hall in the evenings. 
‘There were no properties except a few chairs and tables. 
By this time it was certain that Time and Tide would be 
produced in three weeks. Greg was busy attending to 
press notices; Terence was being interviewed by capable 
young women avid for “personalities.” Having kissed the 
Blarney Stone he could deal adequately with them... . 

Greg rushed into the big room and said in a testy voice: 

‘““Why aren’t you rehearsing ?”’ 

““We are waiting for Hoppy,” replied Terence. 

‘“‘Hoppy,” said Greg savagely, “has hopped it. He’s 
a dirty dog. May other dogs defile his grave! Somebody 

must read his part whilst I scour the hills and plains in 
search of a substitute. Val can do it.” 

Val did it so well, that Terence, to the utter consterna- 
tion of the professionals, exclaimed with conviction: 

“Val, you must take Hoppy’s place. Damn it! you 
play the part as well as he did.” 

This was true—up toa point. Val, as the professionals 
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knew well enough, might be a passably clever amateur 
with striking aptitudes for impersonations, but that did not 
make him an actor. As an amateur he would “queer” 
the studied business of others, playing, as all amateurs 
played, for his own hand. 

“Ye look the part; ye can speak your lines. I say ye 
can do it, and ye must do it,” shouted a fiery Gael. 

To Val’s amazement, the omnipotent Greg, after 
scouring the hills and plains which lie in the immediate 
vicinity of Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, 
came to the same conclusion. 

Val said modestly: 

“T’ll have a shot at it.” 
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Aone with Terence and Val, Greg spoke out: 

“It comes to this, an amateur who really looks the 
part and can be trusted not to make an idiot of himself is 
better than a dud pro. Hoppy was it. We can’t find 
another Hoppy. Val will play freshly, and his grin and 
his laugh are an asset. It means a lot of extra work for 
me, boys, and you'll have to stand my language and the 
drinks. ‘This mustn’t be a milk-and-water show. I'll 
touch on another point. Most of our young actors prattle 
fatuously about ‘restraint.’ Damn restraint! I shan’t ask 
Val to seize his girl and bite her in the neck, but he must 
get his teeth into the part. I believe he will.” 

It is certain that Val did, full of zeal and enthusiasm, 
eager, possibly, to escape from himself, to be once again a 
jolly, care-free boy. Nevertheless, the pros. eyed him 
sourly, because he remained the “blooming”? amateur, 
never quite in the same place, masking them, overplaying, 
“‘queering”’ their business—in one word, a nuisance. To 
the amusement of Greg the company signed a round robin 
urging the management to get rid of Val. Greg addressed 
them: 

““Mr. Godden, who will become famous, I hope, as 
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Mr. Valentine Montague, has come to stay; he is with us 
to the end—sink or swim; so make the best of him and 
help him, as I’m sure you will, all you can.” 

With Val, he abandoned persuasion and tried intimida- 
tion: 4 

“I believe you’ll make a hit, but give the others a 
chance. Don’t be a selfish ass! And mark this—if you 
muck ’em up at rehearsals they may muck you up on the 
first night. I’ve known it done. You mind your own 
*P’s’—pep and push—but don’t forget their cues.” 

Val promised humbly to toe the line, the actual chalk lines 
marked on the floor of the stage which indicated his positions. 

The premiére, thanks to the efforts of Di Heron and ° 
her friends, promised to be something of a social event. 
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A first night of any play } is of little importance from 
the box-office point of view. What pleases “‘first-nighters”’ 
may not tickle the palate of the town. Advance bookings 
tell the true tale on the morrow. In pre-war days it is 
doubtful whether adverse criticism could ‘“‘kill”? any comedy 
that was fairly well written and well played. ‘The critics, 
over Time and Tide, were not unduly captious; they gave 
credit to Terence as a budding dramatist, who might, later 
on, make a serious contribution to contemporary drama; 
they pointed out—who can blame them?—faults of con- 
struction; they indicated slip-shod dialogue, cliché, and stale 
bits of business (dear to all actors); they praised unanimously 
‘Greg’s work as producer, because he happened to be a 
colleague and a veteran; and—mirabile dictu—they were 
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clever enough to praise Val’s performance and to predict 
that he might go far if he trod faithfully in the steps 3 
Charles Wyndham and Charles Hawtrey. 

All this was spikenard to the management; but, alas! 
the advance booking languished. ‘The cheaper parts of the 
house were filled every night; the stalls and dress circle 
had to be heavily “papered.” No one could assign a good 
reason for this; nobody can. A blatant “‘loser’’ is a loser, 
and comes off; a ‘winner’ runs its appointed course, but a 
“half-and-halfer”’ is the despair of any management. Greg 
must be blamed for what happened in this case. With his 
immense experience, he ought to have cut the half-and-half 
loss. “Terence, an enthusiast over his own child, believed 
that their fortunes would mend. Val, who had to pay 
two-thirds of all losses, was riven by the conflicting claims 
of backer and actor. He had sipped the heady wine we 
call success; he knew that he was learning rapidly the arts 
and crafts of the man who gets his laugh “‘across’’; he was 
suffering, let us admit, from swelled head. Fortune seemed 
to have come to him with one hand full and the other 
empty; so he cried gaily enough: “Quits!” 

Unhappily, the Shylock of the theatre, in an ireonant 
position, imposed fresh terms. He made no comment 
upon the “‘returns’’; he merely asked if the lease was to 
be extended. At the moment “‘business’’ happened to be 
slightly better. Greg cited cases where plays, run at a loss 
for six weeks, had made fortunes for all concerned. “They 
are few and far between, these plays, but they have been 
and will be again. ‘The backers who were liable for a one- 
third loss, amongst them Di Heron, agreed to put up more 
money. Val shouldered valiantly the same responsibility. 

And the money never came back. 
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“Once bit, twice shy,” is a lying tag. It ought to be 
true and it seldom is, because human nature is optimistic, 
and falls back upon another tag—‘‘the luck will turn.” 
Val, having backed one “‘loser,’’ made sure that a “winner”’ 
was awaiting him round the corner. Di Heron—four 
hundred pounds out of pocket over her theatrical venture 
—dquoted Poe’s raven. Decidedly she had had enough. 

‘“‘Act and go on acting,” she said to Val, “but stop 
gambling. Uncle Augustus ought to have tied up his 
money till you were forty. Well, he didn’t. What have 
you lost ?”’ . 

“Nearly four thousand pounds.” 

“Two hundred a year gone for ever out of your income.” 

“T can earn fifteen quid a week—and more.” 

“Yes, that’s the little ray of sunshine. What does 
Fiddle-de-Dee say ?”’ 

“<I haven’t seen her.” 

On the eve of production Doris had written a charming 
letter wishing him the best of luck, but with never a word 
about their meeting again. She was working hard, giving 
all energies to music, keeping away from her Chelsea friends. 
“T am happy,” she wrote. 

. He still felt very sore, too proud to do more than acknow- 
ledge her letter. Perhaps he knew that excitement weaned 
his thoughts from her. Attempting not to think of her, 
he thought again of Nancy. Nancy had not written. 
Why? It occurred to him that if Nancy saw him playing 
in Time and Tide she might admit that he had been wise 
to chuck the Army. Accordingly, he sent her two stalls 
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for a matinée. They were not occupied. Eventually the 
letter was returned to the Box Office. Val rushed down 
to Weybridge the next afternoon. Colonel Pescott had 
left the house some six months before. A caretaker be- 
lieved that he was living ‘‘somewheres” in London. 
Obviously Nancy had not told him that they were leaving 
Weybridge because she, like Doris, honestly wished to put 
time and space between them, If she felt that way—so 
be it! 
To dice matters worse, the Squire still treated him as 
a naughty child who must eat his meals at the side-table. 
He wrote an absurd letter about a Godden becoming a 
mummer, otherwise a rogue and a vagabond. At a dinner 
party at Heron House Val paid for his handsome entertain- 
ment by giving an impersonation of his father indicting the 
British Stage. It is quite likely that the Squire heard of 
CIS ees 

We must try to envisage poor Val as abandoned by two 
young women and his own people. No doubt he wanted 
to show that he could walk by himself, serenely, competently, 
and (with a bit of luck) triumphantly. Everybody else 
had been so decent to him. And as for the real swells, men 
like Heron, they had declared that he had taken his little 
pigs to the right market. 

And he knew that he had. 
That was fortifying, sustaining, just exactly as it should 

be. And why couldn’t his father and Nancy see that as 

plainly as others did? Even Marigold, now engaged to be 
married to a Dorset squireen, and Tom (as encrusted as the 
Squire) were slightly “‘sniffy.” 

Well—he would show ’em! 

Something, not much, must be said about his second 
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venture, which once more Greg pronounced to be a “sitter.”’ 


With a slice of ordinary luck it might have been one. Greg 
secured. a play by a well-known dramatist, a lively little 
drawing-room comedy with an excellent part for Val in 
it. But it needed an accomplished leading lady who could 
carry the entertainment from start to finish. “The part 
had been written for Miss Marie Tempest. She was 
unable to play it, and there was no one to take her place. 
Once more Greg had to scour the plains in search of a young, 
competent comédienne. He failed to find her. Dtimately 
the part was played fluffily by a pretty girl who had achieved 
a fair measure of success in a similar comedy because she 
was supported by a famous leading man‘who had coached 
her indefatigably in her part. 

The critics fell tooth and nail upon the first performance 
and pilloried the author instead of the actress, as often 
happens. 

Greg was furious. He railed against all critics, the more 
virulently because he had been one himself. Val listened 
to him agape. Greg sat at his desk, fingering the press- 
clippings. 

“These harpies ought to be forbidden the theatre. Are 
plays written for them? We offer free seats, and they sit 
in ’em exuding venom. ‘They are bored because they are 
bores. The fellows with any intelligence care nothing for 
the play; they are out to advertise their own wits. “True 
criticism should be constructive, not destructive. They 
have broken our butterfly upon their clumsy, steam-roller 
wheels; they don’t take the thing for what it is, but for 
what it isn’t, for what it was never intended to be. I 
should like to put hooks into ’em and drag ’em to the Thames. 


Would they be missed? Not one. Does Mr. Selfridge 
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invite self-styled leaders of fashion to write what they think 
of frocks specially designed for the million? And if some 
lady journalist walked into his establishment and tore to 
tatters his pretty reach-me-downs he would begin a suit 
for libel at once and get heavy damages. Why are managers 
such imbeciles as to ask for trouble? ‘That’s what they 
do. If they knew their job, these blood-suckers finn 
our case not one has had the gumption to see that an in- 
experienced girl has wrecked our show from the highbrow 
point of view. But the B.P. isn’t highbrow. “They would 
have eaten this, if they had been left alone. We delivered 
the right goods. “They ought to be the sole judges of what 
they want. Do these penny-a-liners dare to think that they 
can educate the public? The.public slowly educates itself.” 

“You said, Greg, that criticism couldn’t kill a play.” 

“*T did; and, other things being equal, it can’t. But we 
are up against conditions that might have aroused com- 
passion. ‘There is a slump in the theatre; this hot weather 
is a terrible handicap for a new piece; and I say that they 
ought to have helped us instead of hurting us. They have 
treated a soufflé as if it were a sirloin of beef. “They always 
do. And if the sirloin is presented they ask querulously 
if that is meat for the dog days? ‘Think, my God! of their 
misjudgments, of the plays damned by them which have 
entertained millions. You don’t remember, but I do, what 
they wrote about The Passing of the Third-Floor Back, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel—which was to bloom for one night 
only!—and Toddles. ‘They are incapable of picking a 
winner; and they bear the market because they just do 
know enough to grasp the fact that there must be more 
losers than winners... .” 


Val laughed. He couldn’t help it. Greg’s hair stood 
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on end with rage; his face was flushed; his eyes seemed to be 
bulging beneath bushy brows. 

‘Why the hell do you laugh ?”’ 

“Because I was thinking of what I heard at the Clubh— 
to-day—rather heartening. A well-nourished old bird said 
that he was going to our show. Somebody asked if he had 
read what had been written about it and he replied : ‘Yes; 
I have; and that’s why I’m going.’” 

Greg banged his fist upon the press-clippings: 

““A Daniel! A Daniel!’’ 

Then he groaned out: 

“I’m crazy mad, Val, because I’ve landed you with 
another loser.” 

There was a pause. Greg looked miserable. The 
real Val thought to himself: ““You have, damn you! And 
I should like to put hooks into you.”’ But he said: “‘My dear 
old Greg, you have done your best for me. And this isn’t 
aloser yet. Anyway, the critics spared me.” 

This was a modest statement; the critics had praised 
Val’s performance. "They were nearly unanimous in 
affirming that Mr. Valentine Montague could make love 
on the stage convincingly and charmingly. The women 
had applauded him. He had a way with him. His voice 
held inflections. He was so natural as a lover that the critics 
repeated their favourite cliché: here was the art that disguised 
art. But there was no art, no stage technique. When Val 
made love on the stage, he looked and spoke like the eager 
boy who had been heels over head in love with Nancy and 
Doris. He “kidded”’ himself that he was making love to 
them; and then the ardour denied expression gushed naturally 
out of him. . 

A veil may be drawn over this second failure and a much 
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diminished income. A great magnate, whom we may 
speak of reverentially as old George, sent for Mr. Montague 
and said bluntly: 

“You will do better in Musical Comedy.” 

“You—you offer me a part, sir?” 

“M’m. I have you down on my list as a ‘possible’ 
in my next production. I’m told you can sing a bit and 
dance a bit.”’ 

“YT could rub up both if necessary.” 

“Perhaps you prefer the ‘legit’? ”’ 

““I—I want to get cn.” 

At that moment he was “‘resting.” The great man eyed 
him reflectively, trying to appraise the value of his grin to 
the box-office. Like everybody else he was impressed by 
Val’s cool, self-possessed manner and deportmeny. 

“Would you tackle a part on approval ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Good boy!” 

But old George didn’t mention terms. He distilled a 
little advice and offered Val a mild cigar. 

““You’ll have to unlearn some of the straight tricks. 
In musical comedy an actor plays to the audience, not to the 
company. Your part is hardly written. It will be written 
up if you play it—for you, to suit you. I shouldn’t object 
to your writing it up yourself, if you could do it. All I 
ask is that the stuff should get across. Have-you anagent?”’ 

wot yer” 

“Go and have a talk with my manager. If you open 
your mouth too wide over your salary, his will shut up.” 

Terms satisfactory and fairly generous to a novice 
were arranged. But it was understood that Val had to 
deliver the “‘goods”’ at rehearsal. 
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At the first rehearsal he met the leading lady, Miss 
Mirabel Blanco, in whose starry eyes he found instant favour. 
Mirabel, in her youth, had been billed as “‘pretty, petite 
and pert.” Later on, she was welcomed in the land of the 
bone-dry free as the “‘pocket Anadyomene.” ‘There was 
reason for this, because the little lady’s Christian name was 
really Anna, discarded for obvious reasons, and she had 
risen from the sea, having been discovered paddling at 
Margate by a local manager with an eye for a leg. On 
her first appearance she was announced as “‘A Shrimp from 
Margate,” and if that caption aroused expectation Miss 
Blanco (whose patronymic was White) satisfied it. 

When Val met Miss Blanco she could no longer be 
described as ‘‘petite.” Ardent admirers had to admit that 
she was now plump. When she played Cupid in that 
famous production, Cupid in a Hencoop, hypercritics re- 
marked to old George that she was too plump; where- 
upon he replied: “My public likes ’em fat.” 

We shall delve too deep into the mind of a leading lady 
if we try to explain why Val pleased a personage of such 
importance. She knew that he would have to play certain 
scenes with her and she may have thought that a comparative 
novice could not detract from her brilliancy. The greatest 
stars look kindly upon the lesser luminaries. Probably 
she thought: “‘’This ingenuous youth is going to help ME.” 
Apart from any professional reason, she liked Val’s gentle- 
manly appearance. He was not too tall; he had a merry eye 
(that matched hers); he had a soft, beguiling voice; he was 
not “‘a stick.” 
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She smiled upon him graciously. 

Because she smiled, the leading comedian was furious. 
He had a nose that sent the gallery into roars of laughter; 
and he had followed his nose into the presence of the gods 
till he reckoned himself to be a god. His nose warned 
him that young Montague might imperil his position as a 
Capulet of Musical Comedy. He had stuck to his own name 
—Alfred Pugsley. He believed fondly that Alfred Pugsley 
could fill any house, and that without Alfred Pugsley it 
would empty itself. He could (and did) write up his own 
part and invented nearly all his business, funny business. He 
contended that the “‘fat’’ in musical comedy was inalienably 
his, because he commanded and earned an immense salary. 

Standing in the wings, Alf Pugsley watched Val playing 
scenes with Mirabel. Val was a quick “study.” So was 
Mirabel. After ten days’ rehearsing this pair had mastered 
their lines. But the author of the ‘“‘Book” kept on adding 
lines to Val’s part. Love scenes, to the intense disgust of 
Alf, were beginning to assume importance. Fair choristers, 
standing beside Alf, thought they were “perfectly lovely.” 
If the choristers, spry young ladies, thought so, the gallery 
girls, the upper-circle girls, and the pit girls, would think 
so, too.” 

“He really is the hell of a darling,” said one of the 
choristers. ‘“‘Isn’t he, Puggy?” 

‘“‘Damn your impudence,” replied the leading comedian. 
“Who gave you leave to call me Puggy?” 

“Pardon, your Royal Highness; it just slipped out.” 

The choristers had no love for Puggy, because he was a 
sad pincher, and a most respectable taxpayer, who cocked 
his comical nose high above their society. Still they admitted 
grudgingly that he could make or mar a show, even a leg- 
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show. It was a comfort to reflect that he got few laughs off 
thesstagen s+.03 

Puggy went on glaring at Val and Mirabel. If extra 
lines were given to Val, lines might conceivably be cut out 
of his part 

They were. 

When this happened Puggy betook himself to old George, 
whom he found studying Ruff’s Guide. 

“Sit down, Puggy. Have a drink—help yourself to a 
cigar. How are things going?” 

“Going to pot, guv’nor, if you ask me. I’ve come 
upstairs to tell you, on the quiet, that I’m fed up with this 
young Montague. If he doesn’t off it, I shall—contract 
or no contract. I daresay you think more of ’im than you 
do of me.” 

Old George blinked at Puggy. A devastating thought 
assailed him. Puggy had not signed on for the new piece. 
There had been some trifling dispute over terms. The 
Governor had said in his genial way: “‘We’ll fix that; I 
can’t go into it now}; you carry on as usual.” And now 
Puggy, the pillar, the pediment, the foundation-stone of the 
Jollity Theatre, threatened to carry himself off. 

“Come, come, come!”’ 

Puggy scowled. 

“You got to choose between me and him. That’s that.”’ 

“But, good Lord! what has the boy done?” 

““He’s going to queer my pitch. I believe, honest, 
that Mirabel would like to get her knife into me. And 
your muck-writer has cut some of my lines ’cos they wasn’t 
his own. What price that? Have I, or have I not, sweated 
blood for you for donkeys’ years ?”’ 

“’Tch—tch—tch!”’ 
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“Don’t you shush me! It was in me mind, not ’arf an 
hour gone, to march out of this bloomin’ theatre and never 
come back. ’Ave you got that?” 

Old George nodded, saying mildly: 

“When you talk like this, Puggy, I feel that I ought to 
retire, too. We’re getting on, eh? We can’t hold the fort 
for ever. Have a cigar! Fill a tumbler. You won’t? 
Then—don’t!”’ 

He spoke testily.  - ’ 

““Goo-bye,”’ said Puggy thickly. “‘Goo-bye, Guv’nor. 
It’s ard to part like this, ain’t it?” 

“For God’s sake, Alf, sit down. Be reasonable! This 
Doy can’t queer you. It’s ridiculous. I did hear that he 
was making good... . Iwasgladtohearit.... With 
us it’s team-work, isn’t it?”’ 

“JT ain’t to be flimflammed. You cut out one of 
Mirabel’s songs or dances and see what ’appens.” 

Old George groaned, knowing that he was confronted, 
not for the first time, with the invincible obstinacy and 
conceit of a popular favourite, doggedly bent upon having 
his own way. Finally he temporised. He refused to 
break his contract with Val unless he was authorised to do 
so by his Board of Directors. He promised to lay the matter 
before them immediately. 


Puggy retired, smiling grimly. 


Vv 


The Board met. One of them happened to be a famous 
sportsman. Another was a financial magnate. A third, 
was a clever Jew, the proprietor of a newspaper. “These 
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men had justifiable confidence in old George. He knew 
what the public wanted and ladled it out with a spoon; 
what he said “went.” The famous sportsman, an old 
Etonian, complained once that jokes were too often repeated 
in the Follity. Old George replied solemnly: “That’s 
right; and you'll notice that the biggest laugh comes at the 
last repetition. That’s the one thing I watch—the laughs.” 

All were aghast at Pugey leaving them. Old George 
said mournfully: + 

“We are invited to don between an arc light and a 
farthing dip.” 

“The boy must go,” growled the financial magnate. 

“It’s a blasted shame,” exclaimed the Old Etonian. 

“T hate Puggy,”’ murmured the son of Israel. 

Silence encompassed them till the Old Etonian spoke 
again: 

“Can we stick this damned fellow any longer ?”’ 

““Can we replace him?”’ asked Old George. 

‘There was, it appeared, the barest chance that they 
might. ‘There happened to be in London an American 
comedian pining for transpontine recognition. He had 
convulsed America from Maine to California. 

“We are courting disaster if Puggy’s name is out of the 
cast,” remarked the financial magnate. 

_ Then, to a man, they damned the disturber of the peace, 
damned him as exhaustively as the Cardinal Lord Archbishop 
of Rheims damned the little jackdaw; but their thoughts 
returned, like homing doves, to the box-office. 

It was decided that young Montague must go. 

Old George sent for him. 

Meanwhile, he had been lunching with Mirabel. 
They both knew—everybody knew—that Puggy had gone 
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off “the deep end.” As an actress who had fought her 
way out of the chorus into small singing and speaking 
parts, and thence into world-wide celebrity, Mirabel made 
sure that Val was doomed. 

‘They were lunching in one of the cheaper restaurants 
not far from the theatre, where an Italian padrone gave 
personal attention to the palates of his more distinguished 
clients. He was not a Gloriani, but a small, stout, black- 
eyed Sicilian who adored Miss Blanco. When she entered 
his restaurant he would exclaim: ‘‘ Ecco, la Mirabella!” 
and (metaphorically) hurl himself at her tiny feet. She 
took Val to have luncheon with her, a great honour to 
him, when he first made her acquaintance and, blushingly, 
he proposed instead to take her to the Savoy. She laughed 
and shook her “‘Chase-me-Charley”’ curls. 

“T’m not dolled up. You don’t catch me coming to 
rehearsals in my Sunday-go-to-meetings. No, siree; I’m 
too careful. I’m afraid you’re an extravagant boy. Now, 
remember; I won’t have you spending money on me. 
There are others who can afford to do that. We're going — 
to be great pals. And I'll tell you one thing more. I 
like little places where I’m not on my best behaviour, and 
where they know my low tastes in food.” 

Accordingly they lunched nearly each day with the 
Sicilian, and Mirabel paid her share of a modest bill. She 
drank London Stout and said she preferred it to the best 
champagne. From the first she treated Val with a 
disarming intimacy which might have been disconcerting 
to an older man. She told him astounding things about 
her career, dwelling lightly, amusingly, but pathetically, 
upon her early struggles and her innumerable love affairs, 
exacting (later) similar confidence from him, Val under- 
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stood, without a hint from her, that he wasn’t to make 
love off the stage, even if he wished to do so. 

He had never met a woman so outspoken, so free from 
those baffling and exasperating reserves which interpose 
unsurmountable barriers between ordinary friendships. 
Within a week he knew that she had paid him a colossal 
compliment, which he was intelligent enough to appreciate. 
It took him years to discover the strange maternal instinct 
in her (a childless woman) that bestowed such confidence 
on a mere boy. Nevertheless, he divined that purpose 
informed her outpourings. 

““You’ve been one of the lucky ones, Val,” she said, 
shortly after his agreement with old George was signed, 
sealed and delivered. “Yes; your luck must have been 
handed out by a fairy godmother.” 

“T had to pay for it.” 

“We have to pay, one way or t’other, or everything, 
cash down on the nail. I’m supposed to be lucky, too; 
but I had to work like a little slave to acquire my tricks,” 

And then, in her own inimitable fashion, she astounded 
and distressed a sympathetic boy with a long recital of how 
she had worked, where she had worked, and what she had 
paid for her success. Her first manager had been a sensual 
beast, demanding his pound of flesh and getting it. Val 
gasped, and Mirabel shrugged her shoulders. She con- 
tinued devastatingly, tearing out of her memory pages of 
pasts (she had many “‘pasts’’), pelting him with scraps of 
paper which she seemed to twist up into balls—dud/ets. It 
was perfectly awful to reflect that her pretty, too full lips 
had been common as the stairs. But with her lips she had 
mounted the stairs. “I was an ambitious little beast, 
Val.” And later on: “You see, boytie, I was honest 
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in this—I paid for what I took to be my goods.” She 
had been married twice! She had divorced one husband 
and been divorced by another. ‘That scared me stiff of 
Holy Matrimony. Whee—ee—ee!’? At the moment, 
as Val knew, she was living in a large flat of her own under 
the protection of a very rich man, who, so she declared 
humorously, happened to be more lavish with his cash 
than his attentions. ‘“‘I don’t see too much of Aim, thank 
God!”’ She ended this first instalment of reminiscence 
~ with an odd little wail of regret: “Oh, I do wish that I 
hadn’t been syndicated; but there it is. Do you really 
wish to be pals with me?” 

“T don’t care a damn, I do.” 

““You—you look as if you did care a—a tiny bit?” 

““T mean—you know what I mean—that I haven’t the 
cheek to judge you. ‘You have been so decent to me.” 

“* Decent ?”? she laughed and tapped his flushed 
cheeks. “‘Anyway—I play the game. I wanted you to 
know the worst.” 

Val made a happy remark. 

“TY feel in my bones that I’m going to know the 
best.” 

Upon the eventful morning when Val’s luck seemed to 
have turned, Mirabel advised her “pal” to go down 
fighting. 

“Tell old George what you think of him. Give him 
beans.” 

“By Jove! I will.” * 

‘“They’ll do the dirty on you just to please that swine. 
There isn’t a soul in the theatre who doesn’t hate him. 
Why not punch the little beast’s head ?”’ 

“Yes; he’s smaller than I am, and out of condition.”’ 
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“They can’t do you out of your screw; you signed on 
for the run of the piece. Claim every bob.” 

“You bet I will. It was jolly good luck my getting 
my contract last week. If I’d been sacked as incompetent, 
it would have leaked out, and I should be hunting another 
engagement labelled ‘dud’.” 

Mirabel took from her handbag a magnificent cigar 
and handed it to the martyr. 

“You ministering angel!”’ 

““Yes; it’s one of the best. I didn’t buy it; I stole it 
for you. Lordie! how mad I am over this—just as we 
were getting on so well together! “They may hand me 
a rotter reeking of cigarettes—and likely as not—onions! 
You’re sweet, sonnie. Will you go back to the ‘legit’ ?”’ 

“T—J don’t know.” 

As he smoked the cigar, Mirabel went on talking. She 
was of opinion that this preposterous jealousy on the part 
of Puggy ought to be gibbeted in the public press. A 
friend of hers connected with The Evening Banner would 
jump at the chance. 

“Such an ‘ad’ for you,” she declared. 

Val glanced at his watch. ‘The directors had met before 
luncheon; then they had adjourned for luncheon; he had 
been told to present himself at two-fifteen. He ordered 
two crémes de menthe.” 

“Got a funny feeling inside?”? asked Mirabel. with 
unfeigned anxiety. 

He had, but he wouldn’t admit it. 

“Lord, no. I shall do what you say, darling. I—I 
mean to let old George have it, a good straight biff from the 
shoulder bang on the point. Then fy 

66 Yes rege 
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“T shall pase Puggy’s head on the stage before you and 
the chorus girls.” 

“Val! We shall all Jove it. Fine ! And then I 
shall do my little stunt. When that beast lies bleeding on 
the boards I shall fling my lovely arms round your neck and 
hug you to death. ‘That'll get across! And then all the 
girls will kiss you.” She giggled. ‘‘Did you ever hear of 
Richard Hobson ?”’ 

“Noa : 

“You were sucking acid drops when he sank the Merri- 
mac and became the American national hero. Nearly 
three hundred girls stood in line and kissed him. He was 
called ‘the hero of the merry smack.’ ‘This means big 
publicity for you—and you deserve it.” 

She accompanied him back to the theatre, walking in 
silence beside him, fully alive to the fact that nearly all 
foot-passengers recognized her and turned eager heads to 
stare at the pocket Venus and her fortunate companion. 
Val felt valiant, thirsting for the fray. Puggy was a stocky 
little man; he might put up a bit of a fight. So much the 
better. 7.05 


VI 


He admitted afterwards that four grim faces were not 
‘reassuring, and yet, collectively, they represented an audience. 
An odd inspiration descended upon Mr. Montague. From 
the grim faces he guessed that the fiat had gone forth—he 
was scrapped. But he guessed, also, that these hard-headed 
men of business were sorry for him, and (quite possibly) 
sorrier still for themselves, squirming under the conviction 
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that a paid piper called the tune. Obviously, too, they 
expected angry words, sour looks. . 

He smiled at them. He spoke first, calmly, pleasantly, 
just as he spoke on the stage. 

“T realize, gentlemen, that I must go.” 

Old George stared at him, but he felt—so he told his 
colleagues later on—as cheap as cat’s-meat. Mr. Montague 
bowed and turned to leave the room. 

“Stop where you are,” roared old George. He turned 
to the financial magnate. Out of the corner of a shrewd eye 
he saw the newspaper proprietor ill at ease in his armchair. 

“I say that we are letting go a potential winner. And 
that is my considered opinion.” 

“And mine,” shouted the Old Etonian. 

The other two were galvanized into excitement and 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” they agreed. 

Thus it befell that Val triumphed, and Puggy, to his 
immense surprise and ultimate consternation, was rolled in 
the dust. 

To Mirabel Val told the truth. 

“T acted with ’em. I was so hopping mad inside that 
I dared not let myself rip. And I saw four front-seaters. I 
played to them. Somehow—lI put it across.” 

‘They were alone in Mirabel’s dressing-room. She 
kissed him and crooned over him—maternally. 

“You area perfect dear. Val, I’m proud of you. You’re 
a wonder; you are, indeed—and such a kid. I expect you 
saw how mean they were all feeling, and wanted to let 
em down easily, ’cos you have such a kind heart.” 

“Darling Mirabel, I was scared stiff. I—I hate rows; 
I loathe them,” | 
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What followed is part of the history of the English Stage. 
The American comedian took Puggy’s part, re-wrote it, 
introduced his own business, and ‘‘got there with both feet.” 
Reporters made a “‘story”’ of it, soaping the ways by which 
Mr. Valentine Montague glided into public favour. He 
was perhaps unduly exalted at the expense of a tyrant who 
had abused power and place. 

Soon afterwards the Great War began. 
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Vat, like most people, took the colossal event calmly. It 
was too big for him; it was too big to last. Everybody said 
so, standing in clubs and at street corners, repeating what 
they wanted to believe, what they had to believe. Naturally 
Val joined the Blue Water School, who affirmed positively 
that our Navy was all-sufficient. When he talked matters 
over with Mirabel, he said confidently: 

“They couldn’t want me.” 

‘““Of course, they couldn’t,” she agreed. 

Nevertheless, Mirabel’s brother, who was a humble 
clerk in a Margate shop with a salary sufficient for his small 
wants, enlisted as a Tommy at one and twopence a day. 
This impressed Val, but he said lightly: 

““War is perfectly beastly.” 

About the time when our Expeditionary Force was 
retreating from Mons, Mr. Montague sang a recruiting 
song at a charity concert. His voice had “‘come on,”’ being 
now a baritone of fair quality. He sang inspiring verses 
with a fire that provoked loud applause, but, mingling with 
the crowd after the concert, he overheard a young girl saying 
to another girl: 
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“That song was top-hole; but I felt inclined to ask the 
singer if he was going.” 

“Tl bet he is,” replied her companion. 

Val felt uncomfortable. He registered a vow not to 
sing recruiting songs in public. His doctor, who happened 
to be a friend, was questioned: 

“Ought I to enlist, old chap?” 

“You’d be a confounded nuisance if you did. I 
could pass you as sound, Val; but you’re delicate, very 
liable to colds. There are quite enough poor devils 
in hospital already. Do you want to add to their 
number ?”’ 

“You see, I was at Sandhurst. I might wangle a 
commission.” 

“You stick to your job. If you went to the War 
Office they would say that.” 

“I suppose they would,” said Val. 

He was now four and twenty and looked younger. Di 
Heron called him the Fortunate Youth, despite his losses. 
He had many friends, who eyed him affectionately, and 
with many, especially the women, he had to pretend that 
he liked them as much as they liked him. In his less 
robust moments this worried him, for the claims of friend- 
ship, particularly if there was any chance of its warming 
up into a deeper sentiment, grew exacting. With Greg, 
Di, Mirabel, he could pick up friendship where he left it. 
- So satisfactory! 

He had kept on his rooms in Jermyn Street, and now 
and again he thought of the love-letters of Great-Uncle 
Augustus. The old boy must have tumbled in and out of 
love as if it were a hot bath. Other men of his acquaint- 
ance had this amazing capacity of attaching themselves 
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ardently and ephemerally to some creature, any desirable 
creature, of the opposite sex. Paid love revolted Val 

And now love was rampant at home because hate raged 
abroad. Every boy in khaki had his girl hanging adoringly 
upon his arm. ‘The London sparrows seemed to be twit- 
tering: ‘Have a good time when you can.” 

One day Mirabel said to him abruptly: 

“‘Haven’t you got a girl, Val?” 

“You know I haven’t. I like ’em all, the little dears.” 

“If I’d met you ten years ago, I should have been your 
girl.” 

“For how long?” 

““Does that matter ?”’ 

“Tt does to me. I lost two; I’m not tumbling over 
myself to lose a third.” 

“TI know six girls who are in love with you—six out 
of our chorus alone, mutely inviting you to help yourself.” 

“Oh, shut up! Why can’t I help myself? ‘Tell me.” 

“How can I tell you? You must tell me. I can 
account for their wanting you. You are not a Tom-on- 
the-tiles; you are different from most of the men they meet. 
Some way, Val, you convey the impression that if you cared 
for a girl you would care tremendously. Your salary 
ought to be doubled because you get that across every night. 
These girls think that you would be a wonderful lover. 
That fetches them! And our chorus is a very decent lot 
of hard-working young women.” 

**Mirabel, I wish I could fall in love again; but I can’t. 
Do you really believe in love?” 

“I believe in sex-attraction. You see I’m a very 
common person, dear, always was. I don’t drop my 
aitches except when I nip down to Margate to see the 
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_ old: folks. They think me a holy terror, but they take 
what I give ’em just the same.” She laughed derisively: 
“Love! It makes the world buzz round for a minute 
or two, and then, ’cos it is the world, a beastly world at 
times, it wobbles and stops. I’ve always been scared of 
having kiddies, if you can understand me? They mightn’t 
love me enough. I do love to be loved, on and off, 
boytie.”’ 

She laughed again, more naturally. 

Val’s affections were divided now between Di and 
Mirabel. Oddly enough, he held aloof from what might 
(or might not) be termed the baser side of each. He dis- 
liked actively the gentleman to whom Mi£irabel was 
temporarily attached; he told himself that he was not 
“interested”? in Di’s affair. He could not quite analyse 
his feelings concerning Marigold’s husband. He went 
on passively disliking Madre because she had taken his 
mother’s place. And yet he stigmatized himself as an ass, 
a sentimental ass, for cherishing hard feelings against any- 
body. A wise man took the world as he found it and made 
the best of it. 


II 


He was walking in early October through the Green 
Park, which he detested, as blatantly lacking in all interest 
’ save that to be found in the innumerable couples that 
frequent it and the derelicts lying fast asleep on the turf, 
to St. James’s Park which he loved. Ever since he had 
left school (and even before) Val liked to be alone for an 
hour or two each day. One of his many unspoken objec- 
tions to the Army was the difficulty that assailed any young 
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subaltern who wished to withdraw from the society of his 
brother officers. Val enjoyed the society of his fellows. 
When he joined the famous Buskin Club he was voted at 
once “‘clubbable.” As a rule, he lunched and dined at the 
Buskin, which held—as the name implies—many actors. 
He dined early with these gentlemen, and they formed an 
agreeable mess. A great deal of “‘shop’”’ was talked, but 
Val didn’t mind that up to a point. Then invariably he 
yearned to escape from it. The Buskin had helped him 
professionally; actor-managers were civil; it was under- 
stood that if young Montague wished to leave Musical 
Comedy, suitable parts would be offered to him in sparkling 
comedies. The time had not yet come when elderly 
members scowled at young men who were not in khaki; 
but to some, even now, Val’s slender upright figure 
challenged comment because it was garbed in mufti. 

He sat down on a bench to let his eyes rest upon the 
lake, soon to be drained of its clear waters, and the tall 
Whitehall buildings topping the trees beyond. A girl 
was sitting at the other end of the bench, but Val, engrossed 
with his own thoughts, never noticed her. She noticed 
him, made a furtive movement to rise, thought better of 
it, and smiled. 

“Val “i 

“Good Lord! It’s Nancy.” 

He took her small hand and held it, gazing intently at 
her. She had become a woman; she had greatly changed; 
he could not decide whether he liked the change or not. 
As she withdrew her hand he noticed that her gloves were 
shabby. ‘Then he saw that she was in black. 

“Where have you been all these years? Why did you 


never write to me?”’ 
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“We went abroad to Switzerland. Father had to give 
up his job; he fell ill; he put himself into the hands of a 
wonderful doctor out there, who did everything he could. 
He—he died six months ago.” 

“Oh, Nancy—Nancy! I’m so sorry, so grieved.” 

His eyes filled with tears; hers remained dry. She 
told her story simply, making a greater demand on his 
sympathy because she withheld pathetic details that Val, 
with his imagination, supplied easily enough. There had 
been a desperate fight against poverty as well as illness. She 
concluded calmly: 

““What killed Father at the last was the thought that he 
couldn’t serve in this war.” 

“But, Nancy, it hadn’t started 

““He knew it was coming. Bill is in India, fretting 
his soul out because he:can’t fight either.” 

“And your mother?” 

‘Mother is as well as she ever will be. We are living 
with my aunt, her sister, a funny old maid who loves fussing 
over Mother.” 

‘And you?”’ 

“I’ve taken up V.A.D. work. I want to get to France. 
When I’m ready to go, perhaps you will help me.” 

“Why, of course, if I can; but this horror can’t last.” 

“It may—for years.” 

But Val refused to talk about the War; and Nancy, 
with exasperating aloofness, refused to talk about herself; 
so Val talked of himself, telling her nearly everything, trying 
to establish intimate relations, not making love but hovering 
close to the old Garden of Eden. It was terrible to think 
that Nancy had lost her youthful bloom, but she had gained 


enormously in expression and delicacy of contour and features. 
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Had she had any affairs? He dared not ask that question. But 
her eyes twinkled when he said lightly: 

“Tf I write to you am I to address the envelope to 
Miss Pescott?”’ 

“I’m a matron, Val; the mother of four fat baby boys! 
Don’t I look like it?” 

She laughed for the first time. 

“*Will you dine with me next Sunday ?”’ 

““Perhaps.”’ 

Val snapped out: . 

‘How aggravating the best women can be! Can’t you 
see that I’m tremendously bucked at finding you? Aren’t 
you pleased to see me? Let’s have the truth.” 

“The truth! Do we ever have the truth?” 

““For God’s sake don’t be metaphysical 

“Val! What a grand word.” 

His eyes brightened and softened. 

““That’s better. Rag me as much as you like, but come 
to terms.” 

“What terms?” 

“There you go again! Do you think I’m acting with 
you? Playing a part?” 

“You may be. ‘That’s your chosen walk in life, isn’t 
it?” 

“Never with you—I swear it.” 

““T will dine with you next Sunday at some quiet little 
place.” 

“*T know all the quiet little places.” 

“Choose the quietest. It is a pleasure, Val, to see you 
again, and to see you looking so pinkly prosperous. Walk 


with me as far as Constitution Hill and see me into my 
’b ” 
us. 
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He noted down her address on his shirt-cuff. 

““Can’t you stay here a little longer?” 

“Impossible.” 

Was it? If she wanted to stay—? Nearly all the people 
he knew did what they wanted. Still Nancy had never 
been quite as other girls. She had inherited from her father 
a brass-bound sense of duty. 

“If Sunday happens to be fine, we might go on the river, 
punt up to that eyot where we nearly drowned. Why 
not?” 

“There are half a dozen ‘cons,’ but one will do. J am 
engaged all Sunday afternoon.” 

He saw her into her ’bus. 


Iil 


That night Mirabel gave a little supper-party at her 
flat. During the evening’s performance she noticed with 
mild amusement and curiosity that Val was more than usually 
ardent in his love scenes, and, in consequence, enjoyed an 
extra “‘call.”” She had no opportunity to comment on this 
at the time, but she guessed that something had happened. 
Greg was of the party, and a wounded hero from France, 
whose bandaged head was besprinkled with champagne. 
The hero, with the fumes of the said champagne in his head, 
kept on repeating: “I did nothing . . . Good Lord! I 
don’t know what I did; but, my hat, isn’t it jolly to be here? 
I have only six weeks, and I must make the most of ’em, 
what ?”’ Greg declared his intention of going out, provoking 
from Mirabel the remark: ‘We shan’t win the war till you 
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do, old dear.” Then the hero said solemnly : “Every able- 
bodied man will have to go sooner or later.” 

“‘So Kitchener tells me,” said Greg. “I knew him 
before he was a swell, and he’s always very civil to me, 
because I gave him a Khang He plate for his collection 
of Oriental China. I had a word or two with him 
yesterday. This war has hardly begun yet. We are 
told to carry on as usual and attend to business, but K. of 
K. knows, as I do, that the war is the one and only 
business that matters. In less than six months England 
will be a roaring camp . . .” 

Val winced. Damn Greg! Why was he spoiling 
a jolly evening? Had he talked with Kitchener? Did 
he quote that great man correctly? 

“Are you a soldier, sir?”’ asked the hero politely. 

“I have been in two wars as a war-correspondent,” 
replied Greg magnificently. “I carry a fountain-pen, 
my boy, not a sword, and I’ve spilt gallons of ink in 
defence of my country, enough to float a battleship. Ask 
Lord Roberts if he knows old Greg. I have shaken hands 
with Bismarck.” 

“Serve you right,” said Val. 

This got a laugh, because “strafing”? the unspeakable 
Hun was not yet taken seriously by Englishmen. Let 
the Hun sing fis songs of Hate! Let Ais curses come 
home to roost! 

However, Greg was started, and nobody could stop 
him. Under cover of his sonorous tones, Mirabel whispered 
to Val: 

“Have you found her ?” 

“What the ‘ 

““Shush-h-h! I—I guessed. Tell me all about it.” 
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He did so at great length. Yes; he had met Nancy; 
she was adorable; he had never really cared tuppence for 
anybody else; he meant to marry her at once if she would 
have him es 

Mirabel looked maternal, no easy matter for her. 

“Val, dear, aren’t you afraid of marriage? I am, 
You see I loved a boy not so unlike you till I married him, 
You are such a baby.” 

He mocked her: 

“Mummy Mirabel- ia 

“Rummy mummy I am; but likely as not Nancy 
won’t have you. Women are more sensible than men. 
You said she means to go to France. Perhaps if you 
offered to go too ie 

“But am I wanted?” 

"Ts she ?”’ 

““Mirabel, you can say any darn thing you like to me, 
because we’re real pals.” 

“Thanks. Because we are pals I must be extra careful 
what I do say. Sloppiness is so infectious.” 

“Have you a spark of good honest sentiment in you?” 

“T don’t know, boytie. I’m a bag o’ mystery to 
myself; always was. Here and now I say to you that I 
can’t for my life tell you whether I’ve mucked up that 
life or not. JI—I wanted to make good in the old profesh, 
and to make good I—I had to be rather naughty. 
You know all about that, ’cos I told you.” 

“And I hated what you told me. I think you’re a 
darling, but iy 

“I’m a woman; so is your Nancy. I should like to 
meet her.” 


66 Why 0? 
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“T’ll leave you guessing ‘why.’ Have a party. Ask 
me to meet her.” 

When he hesitated she laughed, making a grimace at 
him. 

‘““You are thinking she might refuse to meet me?”’ 

“T’m not. Nancy is not that sort of starched fool. 
She’d love to meet you. I hesitated because an ugly 
thought came into my head. Nancy wouldn’t talk about 
herself this afternoon. I’ve not seen her for years. 
Suppose—suppose she’s mucked up her life!” 

““Ah! What would you say to that?” 

““TJ could forgive her anything if she loved me.” 

““My! Haven’t you got it badly! Now, Val, there 
isn’t time to say much, and I don’t know Nancy, but 
haven’t you forgotten, just for this afternoon, that we’re 
at war? Wait till it’s over before you tie yourself up into 
knots.” 

“You heard what that boy said?” 

SSINI@ mae 

“‘He’s going to make the most of his sick leave.” 

‘““Well, I hope he won’t get married.” 


IV 


Mirabel’s party took place on Friday night. On 
Saturday afternoon there was a matinée, and not too much 
time (a standing grievance this) between it and the evening 
performance. Fortunately, from an actor’s point of view, 
no other play was in rehearsal, so Val’s mornings were 
free. He rose, not with the lark, breakfasted leisurely, 
and then strolled across Hyde Park in the hope of finding 
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Nancy at home. As he strolled, his soul sang within him 
although the news from the Front was far from reassuring. 
A leading article in The Morning Post declared that men 
and more men would be wanted. It looked as if old Greg 
had had a word with K. of K. Even now Val could not 
determine whether Greg was or was not a gas-bag and a 
man of inexactitudes; but Greg, who must be well over 
sixty if he had shaken hands with Bismarck, meant 
to carry his fountain pen to France. What lay behind 
that ? Self-interest? -Love of excitement? Craving for 
change? Or, underlying all three, dominant, irresistible, 
unreasonable almost, the pure and self-sacrificing spirit of 
patriotism ? 

It was so difficult to believe that England was at war. 
The Serpentine glittered just as usual in the sunshine of 
that pleasant October morning; the sheep browsed upon 
the crisp turf; the flower-beds were gay with dahlias and 
chrysanthemums; men in mufti passed him intent on their 
business or pleasure; cavaliers were ambling in Rotten 
Row 

His soul was singing at the prospect of seeing Nancy. 
She filled once again his horizon—his first love! Surely 
she must want him as he wanted her. Their youthful 
engagement had been a bread-and-butter affair. He 
hadn’t dared to show passion to a girl barely sixteen. How 
different it would be now, when he was trained to make 
love, knowing exactly what to say and how to say it. If 
he had thrilled her in the old days—if she hadn’t forgotten 
—if memory had kept the virginal lamp glowing ! 

He found the small house where her aunt lived in a 
dingy street leading out of High Street, Kensington, a dull 
backwater down which such traffic as there was moved 
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sluggishly, like barges upon a sleepy canal. A mean street! 
A street that offered harbourage to old maids, old men, old 
servants (precious few of them) and old dogs. “The houses 
were all alike, drab, stark, discoloured by London soot. 

His soul stopped singing. 

It was perfectly appalling to think of his Nancy marooned 
in this wilderness of hideous bricks and mortar. Of course 
she wanted to go to France to escape from it. Who wouldn’t? 
A milkman jingled up in a funny, old-fashioned cart drawn 
by an aged pony. He plunged down the steps of an area 
carrying a tiny tin in his hand. When he reappeared 
Val asked a ridiculous question: “‘ Do they ever buy cream ?”’ 
The man scowled and then grinned, confronted by Val’s 
now famous smile. ‘‘Cream!” he guffawed. “*That’s 
a good ’un. Cream—! Do they buy grand pianners? 
Yus—I don’t think.” He stepped nimbly into his cart 
and rolled on. 

“T can offer her cream,” thought Val. 

Half-way up the street he found the right number and 
rang the bell. A general answered it, very cross at being 
summoned from multifarious activities. 

“Is Miss Pescott in? No, she ain’t, nor likely to be.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Pescott would see me?”’ 

Melting slightly beneath Val’s smile, the woman said 
less tartly: ; 

“Tf you'll excuse me, I’ll go and see. Mrs. Pescott 
is not very grand this morning. What name, sir?” 

Val gave his name, not his stage name, and was left on 
the mat. He stayed there a minute or two before the 
servant came back. 

“Mrs. Pescott will be very pleased to see you, if you’ll 
kindly step upstairs,” 
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Val followed her up stairs that gave visitors with any 
powers of imagination the disagreeable conviction that after 
going up them one would want to come down again as soon 
as possible. 

He found Nancy’s mother where he had left her— 
on a Sofa. 


Vv 


She smiled at him faintly, holding out a thin, wrinkled 
hand, looking years older, showing plainly, as Nancy did, 
that poverty and anxiety had left indelible marks upon her. 

““Nancy told me that she had met you. How funny!” 

What an expression to use—! And she had used it when 
Nancy and he fell into the Thames. Did she know, she 
must, that Nancy and he had been engaged. If she didn’t, 
the sooner she did know the better. She indicated a chair 
near the sofa. 

“Sit down, Val. You are a famous actor, aren’t you? 
Do you like acting?” 

He answered patiently and politely a score of such 
questions, and then the spinster sister, whom he had never 
met, drifted in, an odd, frail little person with immense 
wondering eyes widely opened to what must have been to her 
—so Wal reflected—a very limited world, because it was 
‘bounded, north, south, east, and west by the walls of her tiny 
house. She prattled about her prints and porcelain, her 
canaries, and a pug that was buried in the Dogs’ Cemetery 
near Lancaster Gate. Val gathered that the greatest of her 
possessions was Mrs. Pescott. It was, indeed, a sacred 
privilege to look after her. . . . Presently, he sat down to 
an ancient upright piano, sadly out of tune, and sang three 
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songs which delighted the ladies. Val guessed that secretly 
they resented Nancy’s taking up V.A.D. work when Mrs. 
Pescott said: ‘Did you notice much change in our little 
maid?’? It was impossible to say what he had noticed. 
They never mentioned the war; but Val did, tentatively. 
Immediately both ladies blinked. Nancy’s aunt said 
tremulously: 

“The war—! Wasn’t it fortunate that my dear sister 
came back to England before it was declared ?”’ 

“Very fortunate.” 

“Tt can’t last much longer, can it?”’ 

‘““You must ask somebody more in the know than | 
am.” 

“’Those unfortunate Belgians! We are knitting com- 
forters for them and—and making ‘< 

“Nightshirts,” added Mrs. Pescott. 

The spinster blushed. Matrons, of course, could 
mention such garments before young men. She said 
hurriedly: 

“We feel, my dear sister and I, that it doesn’t bear 
talking about. Will Italy come in, Mr. Godden?” 

“Ttaly,” quoted Val, “‘will fly to the assistance of the 
conqueror, “That is not mine.” 

‘““Not yours. Or course we shall conquer. It would 
be almost impious to doubt that, wouldn’t it?” 

She glanced at Mrs. Pescott, who had closed her 
eyes. Val did not repeat what Greg had said. He 
nodded, and steered the talk back into peaceful channels, 
Mrs. Pescott said: “Did you notice much change in 
our little maid?’’ She continued gently: “She told me 
that she was dining with you on Sunday. ‘That was 
never done in my time, but zow 1”? She sighed. Val 
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resisted an impulse to “‘pump”’ her; but she said on her own 
initiative: ‘‘Nan might have married such a nice man in 
Geneva, older than herself by some years, and in very com- 
fortable circumstances, half-English and half-Swiss. But 
really one never knows to-day what a girl wants. . . .” 

He left the sisters, promising to come again, quite con- 
vinced that they were self-sufficingly attached to each other, 
and that neither would miss Nancy much when she left them. 
Surely the darling would jump into his arms at the first 
opportunity. ; 


VE 


They dined on the Sunday night at the restaurant 
favoured by Mirabel because the padrone catered to her 
“low’’ tastes in food. He could cater for other tastes, 
and served Val with a delightful little dinner after having 
been solemnly enjoined to beat previous records. Val’s 
“‘way”’ with him and the waiters amused Nancy. 

““You get what you want, don’t you?” she asked. 

“Not always,” replied Val guardedly. He had decided 
that love-making in a restaurant imposed disabilities; and 
it might interfere with youthful appetites. A good dinner 
would be a “‘treat’’ to Nancy. Let her eat it undismayed, 
and enjoy it. 

Certainly she did. Perhaps the years spent abroad 
had taught her appreciation of good food. When the 
padrone presented proudly a sole 4 la Normande, she said 
critically: ‘‘Ah! you don’t economise in butter.” The 
padrone was profoundly moved by the young lady’s accent. 
“My God! no,” he replied. ‘‘And the butter, look you, 
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comes from Isigny. No butter is too good for my 
cooking!’’ 

Throughout dinner, Nancy plied Val with questions 
concerning the stage. He remembered that long ago 
she had talked of her aptitudes for light comedy. Looking 
at her critically, he could not see any good reason why 
she shouldn’t earn a modest salary in the theatre. Mirabel’s 
and his influence with the potentates could secure that. 
She had a charming speaking voice, graceful gestures 
(piquantly French), and a personality peculiarly her own. 
If she refused to jump into his arms, if a Special Licence, 
which he was prepared to wave at her, failed to beguile 
her, he could do that for her. He saw himself “pulling 
strings,’ enlisting the services of old Greg and other 
gentlemen of the press. At any rate she seemed un- 
affectedly glad to be with him, although, perhaps, a thought 
too much at her ease. . . . 

““You have satisfied your curiosities, Nancy ?”’ 

** Almost.” 

““May I satisfy mine? You have said so little about 
yourself.” 

“There is so little to say.” 

He protested vehemently: 

“What! Between old friends? I don’t feel yet 
that I have talked with you, only to you.” 

“Val, you have learnt to talk very well; you have 
entertained me delightfully.” 

“And if I dared to say that you had not paid for your 
entertainment ! If you hide from me—yourself? What 
have your thoughts been since we parted? You are nearly 
three years younger than I am. Upon the twenty-third of 
next June you will be twenty-two. Between seventeen and 
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twenty-two lie nearly five years, your blooming time. 
I—I made sure that you, being you, would have married.” 

“Why did you think that?” 

“T could never see you as an old maid.” 

She laughed. 

“Are there any old maids? Don’t girls, to-day, 
remain girls till they are long past forty?” 

“Your mother told me that there had been somebody.” 

“Did she? Poor Mummy! I suppose it would be 
so right for her if she could see me settled. Did she tell 
you that the gentleman who offered me a distressingly 
damp hand was forty-five, bald-headed, a widower, and the 
father of three very prim and proper girls? I called him 
“Gruyere’ because I could pick so many holes in him. 
After you, Val, could I have taken him ?”’ 

Was this a compliment or chaff? 

He persisted gently. 

“You must have met somebody else whom you liked 
better than yourself?” 

She shrugged her slender shoulders. 

“Better than myself,” she repeated. “You open up 
a wide field of speculation. I hope I loved Father better 
than myself, but I don’t know.” 

“You never told your mother about—us?”’ 

“Why should I? Father was right—we only played 
at being engaged. I am touched that you remember my 
birthday; you are only one day out. I was born on the 
twenty-second of June. I suppose an actor has to have 
a good memory. Do you learn your lines easily?” 

“Elusive little Gladeye!”’ . 

‘““Are my eyes glad still? They can’t be. Perhaps 
the champagne, you extravagant boy, has brightened them.” 
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They had finished their coffee and the bill had been 
paid, 

‘It’s a lovely moonlit night, Nan. I have a fancy to 
walk with you along the Embankment, to look at the 
Thames, to see the towers of Westminster. We can’t 
sit on here in a cloud of tobacco smoke. What do you 
say?” 

“Yes—with all my heart.” 


VII 


They passed into Shaftesbury Avenue and walked 
slowly towards Piccadilly Circus, where Eros stood poised 
above his fountain. “The streets were crowded, one of 
the first noticeable effects of the war. Young people 
found it impossible to remain indoors. Couples paraded 
the big thoroughfares in the hope of seeing soldiers 
marching to the front. A never-failing excitement. To 
march beside them, joining in their songs, cheering them 
on their way, was irresistible. 

Val and Nancy accompanied some seasoned troops 
down Northumberland Avenue. They were marching 
to Waterloo, avoiding the congested Strand. Beardless 
boys were conspicuously absent; the lights of Babylon 
still shone brilliantly; soon to be dimmed under the menace 
of air-raids. “The men marched doggedly, keeping perfect 
step, trained warriors, knowing exactly what confronted 
them—over there. 

Val stared hard at a young officer, whom he recog- 
nised as a sometime fellow-cadet at Sandhurst. The boy 
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swung along jauntily with a smile on his face. It was 
a shock to Val to reflect that he might be in his place. And 
if he were, he too would be wearing that smile, whatever 
feelings might be lacerating him inside. He heard Nancy 
saying: 

“T’m so sorry for the youngsters.” 

“Still—they don’t know.” 

“Oh, I expect they do; they must.” 

“But you told me that Bill was wretched because he 
couldn’t go.” ; 

“Bill is Bill. There are—others.” 

Val nodded. So she had thought of the others; but he 
didn’t care to talk to her about them. 

The Embankment had been reached. Westminster 
Bridge, over which the troops would pass, lay to their 
right and beyond the spires of the Houses of Parliament 
and the soaring Victoria Tower. Nancy looked at the 
river. 

‘“‘When the airships come they will follow the river. 
That will be easy.” 

“You think these Huns will bomb non-combatants ?”’ 

“Father said they would.” 

‘And the river goes on flowing to the sea 

““Did you expect it to stop?” 

‘“*T mean that Nature is so unsympathetic.” 

A daughter of Nature smiled at him, and he failed to 
interpret that smile, partly maternal, wholly kind, but not 
too encouraging. Was Nancy assuming the position 
already occupied by Di and Mirabel? Did she regard 
him as the ingenuous youth, to be humoured, counselled, 
and chaffed? Ifshe dared to chaff him, he would be furious 
with her. She remained, however, silent, looking at the 
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river and the lights of Lambeth reflected in it. Her face 
was pensive and strangely sweet. 

‘“‘What are your thoughts?” he asked tenderly. 

“I was thinking of the war. Can one think of any- 
thing else?” 

The cursed war! Had it obsessed her? Had it put 
to flight all memories of peaceful days? 

“Tf_if it is Armageddon?” she murmured. 

He winced at the word, dropping from so many lips all 
over the world. He replied uncertainly: 

“Tf it is the war that will end war es 

“Father had no faith in that. But,” she sighed, “‘it 
may end us.” 

“You mean England?” 

“IT wasn’t speaking of you and me, Val. Don’t you 
feel rather an insect? I do. It’s humiliating, isn’t it? 
Only yesterday we, you and I, were thinking that nothing 
much mattered outside our two selves. We were just 
two children building sand-castles by the sea, such a smooth 
sea. And now Ly, 

““We were children,” said Val desperately. “But 
to-day you’re a woman and I’m a man. I—lI want you, 
Nancy, more than ever. I say that we can face this war, 
and whatever comes of it, better together than apart. Come 
back to me, darling. J’Il be ever so good to you. “That 
house in that backwater ! To think of you there, 
shut in, makes me miserable. Marry me, Nan. I have 
changed; so have you; but my love remains the same, the 
best part of me. You must know that... .” 

He took her hand, pressing it, drawing her nearer to 
him. She made no attempt to repulse him. 

“You ask me to marry you at once?” 
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“Yes—yes—yes.” 

“But I told you I was going to France 

“Marry me first.” 

““T—I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

She gave her reasons slowly, picking her way, so it 
seemed to: Val, through quagmires of perplexity. More 
than once her voice faltered and the hand still clasped in 
his trembled. But he knew well enough that her mind 
was made up, that her will would triumph over all appeals 
to the flesh. She made him understand that a force greater 
than herself dominated her and her actions. She spoke 
with profound melancholy, and even he, with so little 
experience of suffering, knew that she was suffering acutely 
because she had to inflict suffering on him. 

“I’m so sorry for you, Val. We drifted together 
again, and now we must drift apart. Somehow, dear, I 
can’t think of myself, nor of you. I—I wish I could. 
That is why war is so cruel and dreadful. It tears people 
apart. Six months ago I would have jumped into your 
arms. I feel to-night that the little I have to give must 
be given to—to the men in France. ‘They seem to be 
calling for every energy that is in me. ‘The call is too 
solemn to talk about. I can hear nothing else. I should 
be miserable, I should make you miserable, if I married 
you with that call ringing in my ears. Val, Val, you 
are still a dear boy, thinking of our castles on the sand. 
And J, I am a woman who knows that the sea has swept 
them away, and that the tide is rising higher and higher, 
sweeping us apart, utterly regardless of us, merciless—over- 
whelming!”’ 

Suddenly she kissed him, disengaged herself, and fled. 
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He dared not follow her. He remained dully impassive, 
staring hungrily after her till her slender figure was lost 
in the crowds. Being a boy he was tempted to hurl himself 
into the river. Her kiss had maddened him. It seemed 
to say: “I give you this because it is all that you will ever 
have of me.” 

A rough arm seized his; a rough voice boomed out: 

“Steady on, guv’nor, steady on!” 

A man who looked like a navvy said thickly: 

“Was yer thinkin’ of swimmin’ to France?’”’? Val was 
too dazed to answer. The man went on in heavy jocular 
tones: “Lord love a duck! I saw a gal kiss yer, and off 
it a fair treat. An’ then, blimy, instead o’ leggin’ it after 
’er, you seemed to take a notion to ’ave a bathe, so I collared 
’old of yer. My mistake, if I done wrong.” 

“Tm all right,” said Val. ‘‘You’re a thundering 
good chap. Here’s a quid for you. It’s all I have in my 
pocket.”’ 

“Thanky, guv’nor. I’d sooner ’ave it than the Ryal 
’umane Sassiety medal. Goo’ night an’ cheerio!” 
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Ir it be true that marriage revalues values (a will, for 
instance, made before marriage becomes invalid), it may 
be equally true that an enforced celibacy undervalues 
values. Nancy’s refusal to enter the holy state during a 
time of war, when, as she believed, her ministrations would 
be more fitly bestowed upon wounded bodies rather than 
hearts, drove poor Val crazy. He wanted her desper- 
ately; and she didn’t (apparently) want him. A _ hero, 
beloved by the British Public, would have waited patiently 
till the war was over, doing his “‘bit’”? the while; but 
Val was not fashioned upon such lines—he was 
human not heroic. Nancy for the second time had “‘turned 
him down.” ‘There was no escaping from this humiliat- 
wig fact. 5+ 2 

_ He recalled Mirabel’s words: “There are six girls in 
our chorus mutely inviting you to help yourself.” 

Out of the six his fancy lingered upon Sally, who 
deserves more than passing notice. It was agreed that 
Sally might get out of the chorus. Perhaps she was the 
least beautiful of the sextet, but she had—personality. 
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Strange and incredible as it may seem, the elderly and 
bald-headed in the Jollity stalls stared at her face instead 
of her legs. Understanding triumphed over underpinning. 
She looked extraordinarily intelligent. . . 

And she wasn’t. 

Val found that out in due time. If good looks are 
deceiving, clever looks are more so. Val knew that Sally 
was accepted in the theatre as one of the right sort, a phrase 
which may mean so much—or so little. Sally was jolly 
as any nymph of the Jollity can be. She lived for the passing 
hour, the passing minute. But, back of what she called 
her mind, was a business sense inherited from her father, 
who kept a grocer’s shop and sanded his sugar according 
to immemorial custom. Sally sanded her sugar. She called 
herself a “‘good”’ girl, and she contended (not to men) that it 
paid to be good. Old George, for example, smiled approy- 
ingly upon Sally because she did not attend rehearsals in 
furs that couldn’t be acquired out of a modest salary. Old 
George took a paternal interest in his ‘lambs,’ and 
made them handsome presents when they married their 
“gentlemen”’ friends. It is true that he spoke of 
the others genially as “‘kidlets,” but he regarded them 
as frisking along the road to ruin, and likely, when ruin 
overtook them, to make importunate demands upon his 
purse. 

Sally’s smile was une invitation pour la danse. Val 
took her to a night club, but after supper they sat on at 
their small table and talked. Val did most of the talking; 
Sally had acquired the great art of listening intelligently. 
As proof of her unintelligence she took no interest in the 
war except from the spectacular point of view, and she 
hated pessimists who predicted that the theatres might have 
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to close down, repeating the slogan Business as usual. Being 
a good obedient child she “carried on” with Val, thereby 
combining business with pleasure, for it pleased her mightily 
to be with him and to be seen in his company. She ad- 
mitted frankly to a lady friend that she had a “pash”’ for 
this handsome young gentleman, who was so “lovely” 
in all his ways. She hoped that Val would “‘fall”’ for her 
—and, alas! he did. 

» But not immediately; he was feeling too sore at losing 
Nancy and Doris. In a Gilbertian sense virtue not vice 
led to his undoing. He detested vice and distrusted easy 
virtue, being in that a true Godden, and it was also the 
Godden in him that sought friendship with a girl not 
belonging to his own class. 

Sally made the most of her opportunities, and who can 
blame her? If she hurled her pretty little body at Val’s 
head, she did it with a circumspection creditable to a “‘good”’ 
girl. She said unblushingly: “Oh, I do like you,” and 
Val would have felt a fool if he hadn’t kissed her there and 
then fraternally. Kisses are not taken too seriously in the 
theatre, but the French proverb holds as true about kissing 
as it does about eating. “‘Can’t I be your little pal?” 
asked Sally, “‘or is it awful cheek to mention such a thing?” 
A youth still green as the grass replied promptly: “You 
are a dear and a sweet; I want all the friends I can find.” 
Thus friendship was established upon the quicksands 
of love, with Eros winking at the pair whenever they 
crossed Piccadilly Circus on their way to Val’s rooms 
in Jermyn Street. The boy was flattered when 
Sally whispered: “I’ve never been to any man’s rooms, 
Val; but I trust you; it’s ever so nice to be with a 
perfect gentleman.” 
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Mirabel, and everybody in the theatre, believed the 
worst of this friendship and made a joke of it. Was Sally 
just clever enough to make the most of coarse but not ill- 
humoured gossip? ‘The biggest fool is clever when his 
interests are at stake. Does he ever forget to draw his 
salary when it is due? Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Sally loved Val almost as much as she loved herself; 
and to Val she posed successfully as not loving herself. 
Is it permissible to hazard the conjecture that both were 
acting parts which suited each admirably well? Val played 
the perfect gentleman; Sally played the pert soubrette. 
Casanova would have dealt with her after his own fashion; 
but Sally, being Sally, might have declined the acquaintance 
of that amazing person. 

Meanwhile the war went on. 

At Christmas, Val made a disconcerting discovery. 
Before the war it might have revolted him. But a bare 
four months of the abomination of desolation had cast to 
the void preconceived ideas concerning everything and 
everybody. The elderly members of The Buskin, arm- 
chair censors and critics, afirmed that women, particularly 
young women, had gone mad, running amok Doubtless 
much the same was said before the battle of Salamis, not 
to mention Waterloo. Wine, women, and song have always 
been the portion of the sons of Mars, when Mars was in 
the ascendant. “Tommy demands lashins of drink when 
the band begins to play, and his girl fills his tankard and her 
own. , 

Sally—this was the disconcerting discovery—drank 
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too often the toast of the Jollity choristers: “To Hell with 
the Huns.” ‘The cocktail habit had just begun, and even 
demure misses nodded and smiled when their attendant 
cavaliers chanted gaily: ‘‘ Another little drink won’t do us 
any harm.” Val had been generous in dispensing little 
drinks to members of a thirsty profession before the war, 
but he remained fairly abstemious himself. Sally said with 
a laugh: “‘One or two jollies me up in these beastly times.” 
Often she took more than one or two. When a perfect 
gentleman protested, she kissed him and replied disarmingly: 
“J never take too much; if you wish it, I'll swear off alto- 
gether—now, this instant minute.”” She looked so allur- 
ingly sober, a significant fact to an older man, that Val was 
temporarily reassured. It was agreed that neither would 
drink between meals, with Sally’s impassioned repetition: 
“I’d do anything, anything, to please you.” At night 
clubs, which were now regarded as a continual feast by the 
youth of London, the pair drank over-iced and sweet cham- 
pagne to, let us say, mild excess. Sally liked it sweet. 
By this time friendship had established confidence. 
Val withheld names, but Sally knew that he had suffered 
abominably at the hands of two young women. Her 
sympathy was the more lively because it seemed incredible 
that such a cavalier could be “turned down”? by any girl. 
It was very agreeable to hear her say this in a cooing voice. 
Actual details, much to Sally’s exasperation, were not 
forthcoming, but she gathered that one of the girls had 
gone so far that the church ought to have sanctified a 
thoughtless step from the true path. She gleaned (picking 
up straws here and there) that duty, in one case, had for- 
bidden the banns, and in the other self-interest, or abnormal 
passion for a profession, had done the same. Astounded 
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at conduct incomprehensible to her, she murmured: 
“They couldn’t have really loved you.” Val nodded 
mournfully. . . . 

Sally was quite as autobiographical (up to a point) with 
Val. She prattled ingenuously about her “affairs,” none 
of them serious (according to her). From the first, when as 
a child of sixteen she had shown aptitudes for dancing and 
had coaxed her very respectable parents into sending her to 
a select dancing academy, she had no “truck” with “boys” 
of her own class. They were not “class enough”? for her. 
Fond parents had educated her beyond her station in life. 
Val was made to understand that Sally had her own “way” 
with them. As a dancer she ‘‘made good”’ and remained 
good, overcoming all temptations from “nuts.” 

“Mummy warned me.” 

“Of course she did.” 

“Oh, yes; she made it plain that the woman always 
pays.” 

Val let this time-honoured cliché pass. In his inter- 
course with girls like Sally, he had done most of the paying, 
receiving little in return, but he hesitated to say as much 
to Sally. 

“T like nuts,’? she confided artlessly, “real filberts, 
but I kept them in proper order—always.”’ 

“You’re as good as gold,” said Val. 

“One lives and learns,” continued Sally. “I did 
think, being a little fool, that one or two wanted to marry 
me.” 

“And why shouldn’t they ?” 

“T expect you know.” 

“IT may know what you mean, but to-day class 
distinctions are tosh—gone by the board. We are all 
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human beings. I would go a step farther. I say that my 
old moth-eaten ideas about our landed gentry, for instance, 
were a disability to me. I’ve scrapped ’em; I’ve no use 
for ’em. Most of us were stewing in our own juice, a 
sort of thick soup of prejudice, pride, and inherited tra- 
ditions. My father married the daughter of a tenant 
farmer.” 

“Val! How brave of him!’’ 

““My mother was a darling. ‘Then he married again 
our governess——” 

“How interesting!”’ 

““I was such a snobbish fool that I loathed it. I—I 
have a grouse against her still—all tommy-rot, but there 
itis. My people were beastly about my going on the stage, 
but I’ve told you all about that. I say that if a duke’s 
son wanted to marry you, why shouldn’t he? You’re 
as healthy as they make ’em, no inherited taint anywhere; 
you’d bring fresh pure blood into any family; anybody who 
knew anything about eugenics would admit that.” 

Sally had never heard the word, but she smiled at him. 

Her smiles inflamed the tissues of his lacerated heart. 


Ill 


After Christmas a new piece went into rehearsal. Val 
was re-engaged at a higher salary; Sally was accorded a 
small speaking part, “‘wangied”’ out of old George by Val’s 
importunity. Before the agreements were signed, Mr. 
Valentine Montague had an offer from an American 
impresario, a very shrewd, far-seeing gentleman who was 
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alive, possibly, to the fact that young, capable, good-looking 
actors might jump at an opportunity to put three thousand 
miles between themselves and France. He had secured 
one or two on terms which could only be described as too 
flattering and too generous. .. . 

Val considered the bribe for twenty-four anxious hours. 
He might have accepted it, had the offer included Sally. 
He was indeed at a very “‘loose’’ end, not on good terms 
with his own people, keeping aloof from Heron House 
and his Vivian kinsmen, drifting away from old friends, 
many of whom, like the valiant Greg, were doing their 
“bit”? in France. 

Was he acting when he declined this magnificent 
offer? He may have been. What he said was repeated 
by the American impresario with transpontine comments: 

“That boy is a crackerjack—and a husky, believe me. 
I was proud to meet him. ‘There’s a place for him in any 
show of mine, when he asks for it. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said to 
me with that box-office smile of his: ‘I may be wanted 
over there; I must be here on the spot, if I am wanted.’ 
Just that—and, Gosh! I touched my hat to him. The hell 
of it is that he w// be wanted, and as likely as not get a 
bullet in his head. The best go West.” 

The new piece “caught on,” not very surprising, 
because, contrary to expectation, the theatres were just 
beginning the war “‘boom.”? Light comedies, farces, and 
musical comedy were in ever-increasing demand. Soldiers 
.on leave from the Front, from the super-tabbed to the 
stripeless ‘Tommy, clamoured for seats at the Jollity; and 
after the show they made merry at the night clubs, chucking 
about money recklessly, simply because it might be their 
last chance of doing so. 
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“Very hectic,” as Sally observed. 

What intelligence she did possess was now concentrated 
upon herself. She had the patience and the obstinacy of 
the unintelligent; and her patience was wearing thin. She 
wanted Val. Would he ever want her? ‘Must speed 
things up,” she thought. It occurred to her that woman’s 
favourite weapon on the stage and off lay sharp and ready 
to her hand. Filberts still hovered about her, filberts in 
khaki, dashing fellows, enterprising fellows, but, alas! 
make-love-and-run-away fellows. “They were not daunted 
when other nymphs of the chorus said chaffingly: “‘No use 
mucking about after Sally; she’s tied up, sonnie. What 
price little me?’? ‘The fact that Sally was tied up made her 
capture more exciting and desirable. 

She played with her weapon. 

Val, apparently, was incapable of jealousy. Or, 
happier thought, did he trust her unreservedly? 

She had accepted Val at his own valuation, another 
proof of unintelligence; she believed what the impresario 
had repeated. Val, evidently, had a sense of duty. She 
knew that he hated war, and hating war he was ready to 
go when the call came. Patriotism, at the beginning of 
that terrible year, 1915, was affecting even girls like Sally; 
it was about to become an obsession. Val mounted a 
rung or’ two higher in Sally’s estimation when he refused 
the American offer. She told him so, and wondered 
why he said nothing in reply... . 

The speeding-up process was sired by design and 
mothered by chance. Mirabel gave one of her “fierce”’ 
parties upon a Sunday afternoon in late February to cele- 
brate the success of the new piece. ‘To this party Val 
took Sally, looking her best and in her best. Nevertheless, 
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Fate ordained that he saw little of her till the party was 
over and then he saw too much. She demanded excitedly 
to be taken to his rooms. Her flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes would have told their own tale to a more experienced 
man. Val merely thought that she was looking extra- 
ordinarily pretty. He said pleasantly: 

““You’ve had a good time.” 

She replied pettishly. 

“No, I haven’t. You never spoke to me. Call a 
taxi; it’s too far to walk.” 

In the taxi, she dissolved into tears, sobbing plaintively, 
refusing to be comforted, refusing to answer questions, 
pouting at him, raising reproachful eyes to his, making those 
strange inarticulate sounds which drive young men mad 
with impatience and helplessness. 

Finally she stammered out: 

““D-don’t speak to me! Oh! I look such a sight when 
I cry; I—I d-d-do hate m-myself. I shall throw a f-fit 
when I see myself; I—I know I shall.” 

She fled into his bedroom, when they reached his flat, 
sobbing out: 

“L-leave me alone. L-let me g-get over it.” 

But she didn’t lock the door. 

Val sat down to compose himself, to smoke a soothing 
cigarette which failed to soothe. Mirabel’s champagne, 
not to mention a seductive punch brewed from a recipe 
of the First Gentleman in Europe, had mounted to his 
head. Possibly Sally was aware of this. It would be 
charitable to hope that she wasn’t. He found himself 
unable to think clearly. Something, of course, had 
happened, because Sally was not a girl who cried for nothing. 


She might have heard some filthy gossip. . . . 
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Had he played the game with her? 

The question grew more and more insistent. Each 
had laid emphasis upon the charm of friendship between a 
man and a maid. Val had been honest; Sally, poor child, 
had dissembled. ‘The cynical world of the theatre scoffed 
at such friendships. . . . Fatuously, he had believed that 
he and Sally were exceptions. 

He smoked several cigarettes, abjectly uneasy. 

Presently he went to the door and listened. Not a 
sound! He tapped gently on the panel, and was not 
invited to come in or instructed to stay out. 

Had she fainted from excitement and exhaustion? 

He opened the door. Sally was stretched upon his 
bed and wearing his silk dressing-gown. Her pretty frock 
lay upon a chair; her hat embellished one of the bed-posts. 
Her big appealing eyes met his. ‘To his relief there were 
no tears in them. 

“Feeling a wee bit better?’’ he asked. 

Pe esess 

“Sally—we aes talk this out 

“T w-want to.’ 

“Why were yout so terribly upset ?”’ 

“Val, I—I can’t say it; if—if yee put your head down 
to the pillow I’ll try to whisper it.’ 

She kissed his inclined ear and whispered: 

““T_-I love you and you don’t love me.” 
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He believed that he loved her when she left him late 
that night to return to the small flat which she shared with 
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two or three sister-choristers; but he knew that Mirabel’s 
hospitality had, from the Godden point of view, undone 
both of them. Before they parted she clung to him 
passionately, almost in tears again, saying poignantly: 

“‘Now you will think me a bad girl. Oh, Val, I was so 
upset at your keeping away from me that I drank too much. 
Yes, I did; I know I did. If I had been myself I would 
never, never have let you know that I adored you.” 

Was it Val, or the gallery-worshipped lover of the 
Jollity, who replied: 

““You are a perfect darling. Look here—I won’t have 
my little wife belittling herself before me, so shut up!” 

He closed her lips with his own. 

On the Monday morning he bought an engagement 
ring, thinking of the first which lay in a secret drawer of 
an old-fashioned desk. On the Monday evening Mirabel, 
and everybody else, knew that he was pledged to marry 
Sally. 

Mirabel made a grimace. 

“You are a silly, but I suppose you know what you 
want.” 

“Of course, Deda 

“Then I shall have to buy a suitable present.” Her 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘What shall it be? A pram? Heavens! 
You're not marrying because you have to, are you?” 

Val said stiffly. 

““That’s rather too thick from you.” 

“Ts it? I’m such a common person. And I know 
too much about men. They can be such idiots. Boytie, 
I’m ever so fond of you, and really I wish I were marrying 
you myself, ’cos you’re so straight. All the same, it’s the 
straight running men who leave the track sometimes.” 
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The engagement was published in an evening paper 
—with a headline! Bravo Publicity! 

A certain sprig of nobility, who had been at Mirabel’s 
party, read the announcement, and chattered with futile rage. 

- Two days later Mr. Godden and Madre came to London. 
We meet them again more or less unchanged. Mr. Godden, 
in the part of the Roman father, was impressive. Madre 
dabbed at her eyes with a delicate cambric handkerchief. 

“Do you know, sir, are you aware, that your brother 
Tom is going to France, to serve his country ?”’ 

“T didn’t know it.” 

“As an officer in our Yeomanry, he has applied for 
and accepted a commission in a cavalry regiment. We are 
very proud of him.” 

“So am I,” said .Val calmly. 

“And at such a moment, you, you, who if anything 
happened to him, might become my eldest son and heir, 
take a young woman out of the gutter and choose her as 
your wife?” 

“You have not met Sally. Gutter is a ridiculous 
word. You have an unfortunate prejudice against the 
theatre.” 


“*T have.” 
“Tt may surprise you, sir, to be told that I have been 


offered a salary of a hundred pounds a week to go to New 
Y¥ ork.” 

Mr. Godden dissembled his surprise. 

“And I would sooner hear that you had accepted 
one and twopence a day to go to France.” 

“T shall go to France when I’m wanted.” 

“Val, dear,” sobbed Madre, “‘you have made us all so 


unhappy.” 
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Mr. Godden exhausted a copious vocabulary and re- 
turned to Melshire. 

Di Heron summoned Val to Heron House, about to 
be turned into a hospital for wounded heroes. He was 
rather astonished at the change in her. She had assumed 
a quaint air of authority and looked slightly overworked. 

“I wondered why you kept away from us; now I know. 
Val, I shall talk to you as man to man, and I shan’t be 
mealy-mouthed. You see, I am sure that I know you 
better than you know yourself.” 

“‘More than likely, I’ve never been ou very under- 
standing terms with myself.” 

“No? Well, I feel about a hundred years older than 
you are. I’ve come to the conclusion that there are two 
Vals, the picture-postcard Val, born on St. Valentine’s day 
and subject to his malign influence, and another Val, who 
is a much better fellow. I appealed to him. He has not 
come here because he was ashamed of himself. I’ve said 
it 

“Saying it doesn’t make it true.” 

“Saying it is a relief to me. Why have you kept away? 
You’ve told me so much about your love affairs, without 
any pressure from me, that I’m entitled to know about this. 
What is she like? Describe her? Do you want me to 
meet her? Shall I ask you both to dine to meet your 
friends ?”’ 

Val wriggled inwardly. 

“She’s a dear, good little girl,” he began lamely. Di 
laughed not unkindly. 

“I don’t believe that there are any dear, good little 
girls left. Has she brains? In a life-partnership there 
ought to be brains on one side.” 
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“She hasn’t your brains, of course 4 


“Thanks. Is it true that her father is a grocer? Oh, 
it is. Well, I—I think nothing of that. I’d marry a 
tinker if I loved him and recognised him as my man. Is 
she your woman? Do you feel absolutely certain that 
she is the right woman for you? I'll bet a fiver you don’t.” 

Sore with her, sore with himself, he growled out some- 
thing quite inadequate. Di whistled. 

““T must reconstruct this case for myself. Put me 
right if I go wrong. You have absurdly old-fashioned 
ideas about honour and marriage. I don’t happen to share 
them, but I respect them. I like you for having them. 
Tell me, did your Sally fall in love with you before you fell 
in love with her?” 

“We were jolly good pals, Di. I wanted a pal.” 

“You have heaps of pals 

“And then we became more than pals. Nothing 
remarkable in that, is there?” 

“Nothing; it was bound to happen. Is she educated?” 

Pesan 

“‘T must form my own opinion about that. Now, let’s 
get to the marrow, the essential core. I snap my fingers 
at birth and position, although I’m glad I have them, 
but they’re incidental and accidental. Friendship is a 
sound basis for marriage. You are both on the stage. 
Is she worth her salary?” 

“Yt ought to be doubled to-morrow.” 

“Good! You put a little conviction into that. Are 
you looking forward to working together?” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘No reason, if you can do it; but professional interests 
might clash; they often. do.” 
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‘We haven’t discussed such a possibility.” 

“You ought to have discussed it; otherwise it may 
catch you unprepared. What does she think about the 
war?” 

‘She tries not to think about it; so do I.” 

“Two children hiding their heads in the sand 

‘I’m just twenty-five and she’s nearly twenty-two.” 

“Will you bring her to see me?” 

“If she wishes to come I will.” 

*“*T shan’t be offended or surprised, if she doesn’t wish 
to come. If I find her the right sort I’ll stand by you 
both through thick and thin; but Val, Val, I’m worried. 
I’ve seen so many miserable marriages. Perhaps you don’t 
ask much ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Most men ask too much; some fools expect perfection. 
A door-mat marriage has a sporting chance. You’re an 
actor. Can you play door-mat? Can she? You used 
to read a bit. Does she like the books you like?” 

“T can’t answer twenty questions at once 

“But I am suggesting questions that you must answer 
to yourself, honestly. If you could have lived with her 
for a year i 

ee 1px 

“T refuse to be mealy-mouthed when the happiness of 
a friend is at stake. However, divorce is easy.” 

“T think you are horrible. I hate that rotten side of 
-yours. “There are two Di’s.” 

“There are half a dozen. I said that, rather hoping 
it would annoy you. ‘The Val I like best crowed bravely. 
I see that I can squeeze nothing of importance out of you. 
Go your ways in peace and come back with her.” 
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Vv 


He took Sally to Heron House a few days later. Both 
Heron, who dropped in unexpectedly for a cup of tea, and 
Di were charming to their visitor. It is only in cheap 
novelettes that haughty barons and wicked baronets are 
disagreeable to persons of less degree. Unfortunately, the 
Herons put Sally too much at her ease. Reassured by their 
good manners and ingratiating questions she tried to meet 
them on equal terms, displaying pathetic airs and graces, 
laughing too loudly, chattering too volubly, displaying her 
ignorance of sport, politics, and every other subject which 
was tossed so lightly across the tea-table. It was a terrible 
eye-opener for Val. “To make matters worse, Sally out- 
stayed her welcome, rebuking Val archly when he suggested 
leaving: “I’m having such a good time; you have been so 
nice to me, Lord Heron; not a bit starchy and all that. 
I thought I might be in for a snubbing, but you’ve made 
me feel quite at home, and I just hate to go.” 

After she had gone Heron said to his daughter: 

“Is Val mad? ‘This girl is a vulgar fool.” 

Di protested: 

““You are too severe. Val calls her a dear, good little 
thing 

“Good for nothing, if I have an eye. Why the devil 
didn’t he v 

‘Why, indeed?” echoed his daughter. 

And at that moment, as the great double doors closed 
behind them, Sally said gleefully to Val: 

“‘T made a hit with them, darlingest. I fairly put it 
across, didn’t I?” 
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An actor replied genially: 
“By Jove! You did.” 


VI 


Engaged to Sally, with marriage in sight, as soon as a 
fitting trousseau could be supplied, Val talked to his fancée 
about his business affairs. “To these she lent an attentive 
ear, dissembling disappointment when she learned that 
he was much, much less rich than she had warrantably 
supposed him to be. The thousands left by Great-Uncle 
Augustus now numbered only nine. But these nine— 
a lucky number—were invested in gilt-edged securities, 
bringing in less than four hundred a year. ‘That, so Val 
said solemnly, was their nest-egg—never to be touched. 
His salary and her salary would keep a modest pot a-boiling. 

“Of course we won’t have any children,” said Sally. 

Val blushed. 

““By the time they come [I shall have an increase of 
salary.” 

‘But they mustn’t come. And if you had to go to 
France—if—if anything happened ! Where should 
Dobe? 

Val replied uneasily: 

““Wouldn’t it be something to you, darling, if you had 
a small Val to remind you of me?” 

‘I suppose it would; but, gracious! don’t let’s borrow 
trouble. Where are we going to-night?” 

He mentioned two or three places, but she named a 
fourth, not one of the best. 

“Why that?” 
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“Oh, because 

“Because hie 

“If you must know,” she laughed gaily, “and if you 
promise not to be jealous—really, I don’t believe you love 
me enough to be jealous—I half promised to give that 
silly boy a dance or two.” 

The “‘silly boy” was the sprig of nobility who raged 
furiously when Sally’s engagement was announced. 

“Tf you like to dance with such a blithering idiot 

“You don’t really mind, do you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“He is peeved over my engagement. I have to be 
extra nice to him, haven’t I? He’s promised to give me 
a bangle. And, Val, he'll pay for our supper. That’s 
something to the good.” 

Val winced. Sally’s business-like instincts revealed 
her in a new light. 

“I pay for our supper,” he said sharply. ‘“‘And you 
must make it plain to that ass that he mustn’t butt in.” 

My lord did “‘butt in’”’ at supper, staring hungrily at 
Sally’s face instead of his food, huffy with Val, rude to an 
overworked waiter, monosyllabic, and seemingly engrossed 
with a cigar too large and too strong for him. He was 
the eldest son of a west country magnate, and about the 
tenth inheritor of a foolish face. But he was slimly good- 
looking and a good dancer. And he had independent means, 
a fortune inherited from his mother. Val knew all about 
him and nothing to his credit. Having absorbed a bottle 
of champagne, his lordship rose abruptly, announced that 
he was ‘“‘fed up,” and without a word of thanks for his 
entertainment, sauntered out of the room. 


““What an unlicked cub,” remarked Val. 
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“But he zs a swell, darling. He’ll be the Earl of 
Beaminster some day, won’t he?” 

‘“‘Bemminster, not Beaminster. Let’s hope for the 
best. He may drink himself to death before he inherits.” 

“Will he inherit much?” 

“Two big properties, a huge barrack of a house, a 
pack of hounds, and the famous Beaminster diamonds.” 

“My!” 

“When I look at such fellows, I feel like turning 
Socialist.” 

“Val, you are frowning.” 

“*T wanted to kick him out of the room. He’s a rotter; 
have nothing more to do with him.” 

“He can dance, but I’d sooner dance with you,’ 


Sally. 


” said 
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Ir is possible that Saint Valentine interfered at a crisis in 
Val’s fortunes when, as Di Heron observed, he seemed 
beyond human aid. He was out of the Jollity cast for 
a fortnight, stricken in mid-March by a malignant form of 
influenza. Being an actor, with all an actor’s loyalty to 
his particular public, Val remained obstinately “‘on’’ when 
his doctor warned him gravely that he should be “‘off.” 
He had never missed a performance. Finally, when he 
went on with a temperature of 103, old George came to 
his dressing-room, told him to stop being a damned fool 
and despatched him to bed. He escaped an acute attack 
of pneumonia, so his doctor said, by the mercy of Provi- 
dence. 

Before he took to his bed, there had been what Sally 
called ‘‘tiffs and turns’? between the pair. He had not 
told her of Mr. and Mrs. Godden’s visit to London. Sally, 
after her triumph at Heron House, made sure that she could 
captivate her ‘‘in laws”’ as easily as she had captivated the 
Herons. She proposed motoring down to Godden Magna 
on Sunday morning and motoring back on the Monday. 
Val had to tell her the disagreeable truth. “The way she 
took it hurt him. “There was no sympathy for him, not 
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a spark! She went “‘off’’ the deep end and nearly drowned 
herself in tears. If Lord Heron could be “‘nice”’ to her, 
who, pray, was Squire Godden, daring to be “‘nasty’’? 
Val’s sense of humour helped him, but not much. 

“T didn’t pick my father, darling. He’s a dyed-in- 
the-wool reactionary.” 

‘And he married a farmer’s daughter 

“T know—I know. His position is ridiculous. Luckily 
we can afford to laugh at him.” 

Instead, she howled. 

She made another grievance over her own parents with 
perhaps more justification. Val was not too anxious to meet 
them; he supposed that Sally, when it suited her convenience, 
would take him tosee them. ‘They were respectable people; 
he had no doubt in his mind that he, at any rate, would make 
a ‘hit’? with them. He had to take them as he found them. 
To his surprise Sally reproached him for not asking her to 
arrange a meeting, saying vehemently : 

“Of course, Squire Godden’s son doesn’t want to meet 
my Daddy and Mummy.”’ 

“But I do, you funny little dear. I—TI left all that to 
you.” 

She became silent and sullen. 

He coaxed her into better humour, but the grievance 
went on rankling till he took to his bed. 

She kept away from influenza at his request, not unmind- 
ful of her own small public. Again, credit must be given 
to Saint Valentine. Her engagement to a popular favourite 
had brought publicity. She took a first ‘“‘call,” and was 
cheered beyond her deserts, because the pit and gallery knew 
that her lover was in bed with influenza; she interviewed 
gentlemen of the Press pleading for the latest information 
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from Jermyn Street; her photograph appeared in the 
Tatler. 


II 


Three days before Val left his bed, at the moment when 
his doctor pronounced him free from contagion, at the 
moment when he was expecting his first visit from Sally, 
Mirabel appeared, obviously ill at ease. He wondered what 
on earth had happened. She looked limp, red-eyed, and 
unhappy. 

After kissing Val’s forehead, she sat down by his side and 
held his hand. 

“Old George told me to come and see you. He—he 
funked it.” 

“Good Lord, Mirabel, what’s up?” 

“*'Y ou-——you haven’t seen the papers ?”’ 

“Has the Jollity burnt to the ground? No, I haven’t 
seen the papers.” 

“*T believe old George attended to that early this morning. 
Val, I have bad news for you. To me it isn’t bad news. 
Honest to God, I think that the best thing has happened. 
But, oh dear! oh dear! how will you take it? I’ve cried 
my eyes out thinking of that. It’s so beastly for you, and 
yet, heathen that I am, I prayed that it would happen.” 

““What has happened ?”’ 

“Yesterday morning, Sally married young Lord 
Burstock by special licence. She is a little beast, and you’re 
jolly well rid of her. ‘The papers are full of it. Somebody 
had to tell you. Old George, who hates dirty work, 
pitched on me.”’ 
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Her voice quavered and broke. 

Val closed his eyes and lay still, so still that Mirabel 
thought that he had fainted. She was intensely relieved 
when a faint pressure from his fingers reassured her. 

Our own words, the idlest words, come back to us, as 
curses come home to roost. Mirabel thought that Val 
was delirious when she heard him murmur: 

“Two big properties—a barrack of a house—and the 
Beaminster diamonds.” 

The mention of the diamonds was _ illuminating. 
Instantly she understood. 

‘““Yes, yes, you’ve got there in one. How clever of 
you! She has sold her rotten little body for what may 
never belong to her.” 

Val laughed harshly. He couldn’t as yet analyse his 
feelings, but he was conscious of Mirabel’s grip of his 
hand and the sympathy in her voice. And yet, oddly 
enough, he resented the horrible adjective. Rotten was 
Sally, rotten to the core, but he, Ae had asked her to be his 
wife. “The smiling, pretty, beguiling creature was vanish- 
ing, fading away, but he still saw her as he had so fondly 
believed her to be. He heard Mirabel’s voice: 

*‘Just a rag, and a bone, and a hank of hair, Val.” 

He couldn’t reply, sensible of actual physical weakness, 
fighting against a desire to burst into tears. 

“Why don’t you curse her? Get it off your chest. 
It will do you good.” 

He shook his head feebly, shivering, as if attacked by 
a rigor. Then he stammered out: 

“It’s a knock. I—TI shall b-be all-right in a m-minute 
or two.” 

She stroked his hand and then his forehead, as the tears 
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trickled down her cheeks. He looked a boy of eighteen 
—or less. His pale face, his delicate features, his sensitive 
lips moved her profoundly, recalling her own youth now so 
immeasurably distant. God had intended this kindly 
woman to be a loving wife and mother, but circumstance, 
environment, ambition had been too much for her. Her 
tears were not for Val alone, but for all that is summed 
up in the word—helplessness. ‘The boy lay there helpless 
and forlorn. She guessed that the greatest “knock”? had 
been to his vanity, and vanity means to youth self-respect; 
she knew that Val couldn’t love this worthless creature; 
she knew that a sensuous face had inspired desire, nothing 


else 


Presently, he spoke again: 

““Have you ever felt cheap, Mirabel ?”’ 

““My dear—! ‘Ten thousand times.” 

““T’m such a damned coward a 

“Nou? & What:a tale!”? 

“But it’s true. Ill tell you something . . . I never 
told her... I never told her anything really intimate 
. . . I suppose I acted with her . . . I wanted to make 
her laugh, and to laugh with her. “That was her great 
attraction, a Jollity girl. And everybody thinks me a 
Jollity man, the man with the picture-postcard smile—! 
Mirabel, when Nancy refused to marry me, when I saw 
her bolting away from me, I—I made a sort of make- 
believe to jump into the river. But really I hadn’t the 
pluck to do it. I was kidding myself- mh 

“You poor kid!” 

“*T kidded so well that a navvy caught hold of me, 
and asked if—if I wanted to swim to France. He wasn’t 
far wrong; France is—Hell.” 
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now? 

SL don't” 

“Thank the Lord! You say Nancy bolted away from 
you?” 

“Like a frightened rabbit.” 

‘“‘Perhaps she was frightened of—of herself; perhaps 
she ran away from herself, not from you. You aren’t 
wise to that?”’ 

““T—I can’t take it in.” 

“Val, you poor darling, I’ll bet that all your life you’ve 
loved to think that women are what you call, well, I 
mustn’t shock you, mice—your own silly word. I'll bet, 
too, that you draw a great fat thick black line between 
girls like your Nancy and, say, some of the little sluts in 
our chorus. Honest? Don’t you?”’ 

Val muttered something. 

“Of course you do. Well, take it from an old 
campaigner, who can just remember, by straining herself 
horribly, that once she was a nice little dear, that girls are 
made out of just the same stuff, mostly shoddy, as boys. 
They have the same emotions and impulses, the same 
curiosities, only more so, and the same old Garden of Eden 
longing for forbidden fruit. You put that into the pickle 
barrel. If you had chivvied Nancy, if you had cornered 
her, if you had played ‘cave man’ with her, why I mightn’t 
be here this morning.” 

Val remained silent, thinking hard, too weak to think 
cumulatively, half resentful at his Nancy being classed with 
little sluts, but vaguely sensible that Mirabel spoke out of 
the fullness of wide experience of her own sex. Presently, 
he said hesitatingly: 


“Val,” she gasped, ‘“‘you don’t feel like that 
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“What a pal you are. Why couldn’t I be satisfied 
with you and Di Heron?” 

“Simply because you wanted more than friendship. 
Who doesn’t if they’re flesh and blood? And Sally wanted 
more than friendship. I spotted that long before you did. 
It never entered my head that you would ever dream of 
marrying her; and I was a fool not to warn you that she 
would leave no stone unturned to marry you. I see it all 
so plainly now. She was out for a wedding ring. It’s 
true—and a beastly truth: we do get what we want in this 
world if we want it hard enough. I wanted calls, 
excitement, publicity—and I’ve got ’em.” 

She stayed with him for a couple of hours; she left him 
knowing that the worst was over and that she had been a 
comfort to him. As she left the room she said lightly: 

“You'll have a tremendous reception when you get back 
to work.” 


III 


She predicted truly. Our play-going public loves its 
favourites with an enduring affection that puzzles foreigners. 
Sally broke her contract with Old George, because she would 
have been boo-ed and hissed by pit and gallery had she dared 
to appear before them. By them she was labelled “‘jilt,” 
branded as a heartless wanton for ever. “hey were furious 
because she had exchanged a gallant young lover for a 
decadent toss-pot who might be a belted earl some day. 

When Val appeared looking (thanks to grease paint) 
much the same as usual, the whole theatre rose at him, for 
a couple of minutes he was unable to deliver his lines, just 
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before he went on, as he was making up, his dresser said with 
a touch of humour: 

“Not too much of Number 2, sir, if I may make the 
suggestion.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The ladies, sir, your best friends, are looking forward 
to seeing Mr. Montague pale and 4 

“* Bludgeoned—! Not on your life, William. We are 
loyal subjects of the King. We obey His Majesty, and the 
Ministers of the Crown—Business as usual.” 

This, too, was repeated, and ultimately, to Val’s annoy- 
ance, paragraphed. ‘The faithful William, like the American 
impresario, confided to other dressers what Val had said 
with appropriate comments: 

‘A bit of all right, my guv’nor. He got it where the 
swan got the diphtheria, but he bobbed up smiling and gay. 
He’s the right sort—you take that for keeps.” 

After Val’s reception, during his first scene with Mirabel, 
she whispered roguishly: 

‘““This means an increase of salary, boytie.” 

Through Di Heron, Val learned that Nancy was in 
France, at work in a Base Hospital, under a man now 
famous. In 1914, he was an unknown G.P. From Di, 
Val merely heard where Nancy was, no details. He began 
to crave for details. . . . 

He had let her go out of his life for the second time. 
Why? Another man would have kept in touch with her. 
At a moment when instinct had urged him to follow her, to 
see her safely home, wounded vanity restrained him. He had 
demanded all or nothing, like a petulant child. Nothing 
had been his portion. . . . 

He reflected that it would be difficult to write to her. 
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She must despise him. . . . She must know about Sally. 

To get more details he called again upon Mrs. Pescott, 
taking with him flowers and fruit, exchangeable com- 
modities, “That aged spinster, Miss Falladay, was full 
of information, delighted to impart it to any listener. Her 
dear sister was not strong enough to talk much... . it 
would be such a kindness if Mr. Godden would sing one of 
his delightful songs. . . . 

Did they know about Sally? 

He came to the conclusion that they didn’t. It was 
almost equally certain that Nancy had not mentioned to 
them what had passed on the Embankment. 

Miss Falladay read aloud to Val at least three long 
letters from Nancy, chalybeate springs of enthusiasm, 
pzeans in praise of Tommy and his officers. She had the 
knack of writing as she spoke, and Aunt Agatha, assuredly 
no actress, unconsciously reproduced some of her niece’s 
inflections. It was Nancy’s voice over a long distance tele- 
phone. 

“The dear child makes us both wish that we were with 
her, Mr. Godden.” 

The dear child described horrors, the more horrible 
because they were spoken of dispassionately as matters of 
hourly occurrence. Between the colloquial lines of one 
letter, Val had beheld shambles; he felt physically sick. And 
these two ladies, one sofa-ridden, the other looking like a 
Jenny wren, wished that they were “‘out there rg 

“Tt would kill you,” he said. 

“Such a privilege to be killed in such a splendid service.” 

Did she mean it? 

Her faded eyes sparkled, a tinge of pink suffused her 
cheeks, as she added: 
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‘Really it seems so ignominious to die in one’s bed in 
these days.” 

“Or on a sofa,” added Colonel Pescott’s widow. 

Val cheered them both up; he sang to them, promised 
to come again, and walked home through Hyde Park. 
Very gradually, what Greg had predicted was coming to 
pass: England was changing into one vast military camp. 
K. of K. demanded inexorably more and more men. ‘The 
elderly members of The Buskin spoke portentously of com- 
pulsory service—the rabbits must be ferreted out of their 
burrows. The change in Mrs. Pescott and Aunt Agatha 
tore scales from Val’s eyes. They had refused to talk of 
the, war during his first visit; now they could talk of nothing 
elsexigu: 

“YT must set about doing my bit,”’ he thought. “I’ve 
been a selfish fool; I nearly died with shame listening to 
Nancy’s letters.” 

Accordingly, throughout that summer, when the 
casualty lists grew steadily longer, Mr. Valentine Montague 
offered his services wherever and whenever they were 
needed. Di Heron kept him busy, and the old friendship 
between them was happily resumed, although she had little 
time for talking, being obsessed by her multifarious activities 
at Heron House and elsewhere. 

Lord and Lady Burstock were in California. 

Some two weeks after his second visit to the dingy little 
house in Kensington, Val received a letter from Nancy: 


“Val, dear’’—(she wrote)—“‘I have just had a letter 
from Aunt Agatha a-bubble about you. So you went to 
see them as I half hoped you would, and it was a great 
kindness to them and to me. They don’t know about 
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us; I would rather they didn’t know. When I have my 
first leave, which will be soon, let us meet again as friends. 
I thought you would write to me, but I do understand 
why you didn’t. And I know about that girl who married 
Lord Burstock. Dear Val, don’t you feel now that you 
had a merciful escape? 

“T can’t begin to tell you what this life here is and 
all that it means to me. It is—life, because death is only 
a few miles away. I know that I could do nothing else; 
that what I am doing is just right for me. It is so little 
and so big to me. . 

““Any amount of our wounded and officers talk about 
you; and they sing some of your songs. As they get 
stronger they talk of what they will eat when they get 
back to Blighty, and the shows. The Jollity comes 
first. 

‘Bill writes that there is a chance of his regiment being 
sent here. 

“Always your friend, 
“Nancy.” 

He answered this promptly, and till they met they 

wrote to each other every ten days or so. 


IV 


In July, old George sent for Val and became (for him) 
curiously confidential. 

““‘We’ve had a meeting of the Board, Val; we’re going 
into revue, heels over head. Revue is the stuff to give the 
troops; they wallow in it. The boys and girls who dine 
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late can drop in at any time. If you care to stay with 
us, I shall have much pleasure in paying you a higher 
salary. What is it now? Fifty, eh? Let’s say seventy- 
five—and close the deal.” 

“Tt’s closed,” said Val, gratefully. 

“‘Mind you, it will be harder work—quick changes— 
and tricks—#ricks, the film-stunts. I expect to get value 
received out of you, my boy. Impersonations, so they tell 
me, are your long suit. “Take that script to bed to-night. 
Read it; let it soak in; dream about it—and report. A 
fifteen minute sketch—khaki.” 

“Khaki?” repeated Val, vaguely troubled. 

“You'll look IT in khaki. Now, I know what you’re 
going to say, so don’t say it! Between our two selves this 
is propaganda. I’ve been asked—almost ordered—to put 
it on in the middle of the show. Yes; it’s a rare recruit- 
ing stunt. Read it! You can do it—you just have to 
do it.” 

The autocrat spoke snappily, blinking at Val with his 
shrewd little eyes. 

Val carried away the script. 

It was admirably written by a famous dramatist, who 
may have had a word with K. of K. Inter alia, the hero, 
a young officer, had to catch a bomb and hurl it back into 
the Hun trenches where it exploded with exhilarating 
violence. Bombs in 1915 were not so familiar to the 
British public as they became later; and the playlet from 
beginning to end was a striking exhibition of life in the 
trenches—and the first thing of its kind. Val knew that 
it would ‘‘go,” propaganda from the first line to the last. 
He hated to do it, but he had to do it, and eventually he did 
do it, 
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Vv 


Once more Val looked pink with prosperity. His 
father had written him a letter which was shewn to 
Mirabel, and which provoked screams of merriment. Mr. 
Godden solemnly congratulated his son upon Lord 
Burstock’s marriage; he outdid himself in felicitation, 
concluding reverentially: “God has not forsaken the 
Goddens.” It might be inferred that Omnipotence had 
lost sight of Lord Beaminster, but Mr. Godden firmly 
believed that he, long ago, had sold himself to the Devil, 
because he had ratted to the Whigs as a young man. Now 
he was fitly punished for his political iniquities. This 
letter was accepted as an olive branch. Val travelled down 
to Godden Magna to shake hands with the Squire and 
to take leave of Tom, now a full-blown Hussar with 
marching orders for the Front. He came back mightily 
refreshed and much happier in his mind. ‘This visit took 
place shortly after the attack of influenza, when old George 
decided that his leading young man had earned a week’s 
holiday. From that moment things had gone well with 
Val, culminating in the rapprochement with Nancy and 
the promise of a notable increase in salary. 

Whilst the revue was in rehearsal, two trivial incidents 
occurred. 

Val was talking to a wounded Tommy at Heron 
House. ‘The mere recital of what this poor fellow had 
undergone, the forced marches, the insufficient food, the 
sleepless nights, confirmed Val’s conviction that he could 
not endure or survive such hardships. He would have 
fallen by the way. ‘This Tommy forced him to envisage 
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himself doing his fifty miles in forty-eight hours and then 
fighting a battle! “The man had been terribly wounded 
during the retreat from Mons, and even now, nine months 
afterwards, was barely convalescent. He had undergone 
ten operations. Val said tentatively: 

“You won’t have to go back?” 

““T’ll have to go back. It’s my Job.” 

“‘Great Scott! Surely you’ve done your bit?” 

‘“‘May be. But when there’s a lot o” blighters as does 
less than their bit, we mugs has to do more, see?”’ 

““T see,” replied Val. 

A few days later, he was travelling by tube to 
Kensington, hoping to hear from Aunt Agatha that Nancy 
would be granted leave. “That leave should be made by 
him worth while. No love-making! Shows—dances— 
trips on the river—little dinners and luncheons—the best 
of everything for her. 

The carriage was crowded. Opposite to Val sat a 
hard-faced woman in khaki, a portentous female in 
breeches, who glared aggressively at Val. She leaned 
forward and said in menacing tones: 

“Young man, why are you not in khaki?”’ 

It was the first frontal attack, Warsaw had just 
fallen; the 4radic had been torpedoed; Hun liquid fire was 
spraying our trenches; and there had been a great Service 
of Intercession at Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 

To collect his wits, Val, uncomfortably aware that 
everybody was staring at him with ears pricked, smiled 
politely, murmuring: 

“1 beg your pardon?’”’ 

“Why, | ask, are you, an able-bodied young man, not 
in khaki ?’ 
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Out of the corner of his eye Val could perceive the effect 
of this question upon his fellow-travellers; he could lay a 
sensitive finger upon twenty pulses. Some, particularly 
the women, were affronted; two youths flushed; the elderly 
men assumed an expression of mild interest. It was doubt- 
ful whether any person in the carriage recognized him 
as Valentine Montague. 

His quick wits served him faithfully. 

Assuming a silly smile and speaking with an affected 
lisp, he drawled out: 

‘I’m so sorry, but my mother has told me never to speak 
to ladies who speak first to me.” 

‘The stout female was taken aback; the two youths 
snickered; and then a roar of honest laughter saved the 
situation. But, at the next station, Val got out. 


vi 


At the premicre of the revue Nancy was present. Val 
met her when she reached the London station, carrying her 
left arm in a sling. ‘To his dismay she told him that she 
had been suffering from an attack of blood-poisoning, brought 
about by changing dressings with a slight chafe upon one 
finger. 

“Such a bore,” she said cheerfully. “If I had lost my 
arm, I should have been done in.” 

“Lost your arm? Good Lord!” 

“T can take my hand out of the sling to-morrow. Dr. 
Campion said so. He gave me personal attention. Val, 
he’s a wonder; I never met anybody like him.” 
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Val had to listen to a vivid description of Dr. Campion, 
a thumb-nail sketch from life. He was short, ugly, very 
disagreeable to incompetent underlings, very cross to dis- 
obedient patients—and the cleverest doctor in France. Val 
asked if she had met all the others, sensible that extravagant 
praise of this “‘wonder’’ might be harder to endure than 
questions from belligerent females. | Nancy concluded 
brightly: 

“We all worship him—and he hates it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this beastly blood- 
poisoning ?”” 

‘“‘Was it worth mentioning ? Mummy would have fussed. 
It didn’t call for drums and fifes.” 

“Drums and _ fifes 4 

“The other day a lot of wounded were brought in. 
We were expecting them, of course, but we weren’t expecting 
their escort. Yes; they were played into hospital to the 
roll of the drum and the skirl of the pipe. I can’t tell 
you how it heartened them up. Dr. Campion said it was 
absurd, but under his freckled skin he was tickled pink.” 

“You don’t look too bad, Nan.” 

“I’m feeling top-hole; and on account of my arm I’ve 
a week extra leave, but ought I to take it?” 

“My God! Ought you to take it?” 

She grinned at him like a jolly boy. 

“You don’t understand. It’s better now; but there 
aren’t enough of us. When Dr. Campion ordered me off 
duty, my duty had to be extra duty for the others. I said to 
him: “Send me home,’ but he said I might find myself in 
Queer Street with an ignorant G.P. He swore at me, 
Val; he uses awful language; but, Lawsy! one gets accus- 
tomed to that from the Tommies.”’ 
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His quick ear detected a slight change (not for the 
better) in her voice and manner. Was he a silly snob to 
notice this? A worse snob to resent it? Knowing that he 
did resent any brushing off of the bloom of gentility, he asked 
hurriedly: 

“And the other V.A.D.s? How do you get on with 
them ?”’ 

““My great pal is a darling, priceless. She served behind 
a bar before the war. Val, it sounds unbelievable, but on 
the very day the war broke out she just fixed her mind on 
one thing, getting as close as she could to the firing line. 
According to her, she lied like Sapphira to get there. She 
had been a nurse, but not properly qualified, before she 
tended bar. “That helped, of course. ‘The funny thing is 
she hated nursing and chucked it. But that girl got the 
call before any of us others heard it. She keeps me laughing 
all the time, talking about her ‘boys.” The Tommies eat 
out of her hand. ‘Two of her boys have been killed. And 
she carries on. Can you beat it?” 

“No,” said Val decidedly, “I can’t.” 

He dropped her at Aunt Agatha’s house, and refused to 
go in. She promised to lunch with him next day. As he 
stood on the doorstep, she said regretfully: 

“T don’t want to wear my uniform, Val, and I haven’t 
a rag fit to be seen. I shall disgrace you; be prepared for 
that. By-byee!”’ 

He was graciously permitted to pay for her taxi, and 
wondered, as he walked back to Jermyn Street, whether 
she would accept a smart hat. He decided that she 
wouldn’t. 

However, when they met by appointment, next day, at 
the box-office of the Jollity, where he had been rehearsing 
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all the morning, he positively blinked at a radiant vision of 
youth and fashion. 

“It’s Nancy Pescott,” she cried gaily, holding out both 
hands. ‘“‘If you don’t tell me I’ve the prettiest reach-me- 
downs in Kensington I shall hate you. Oh, Val, Aunt 
Aggie has put all her little savings on to my back.” 

“Bless her!’ said Val. 

‘‘She insisted. She says that she’s had the morning of 
her life, and so have I! Do I look nice?”’ 

“We lunch at the Savoy,” replied Val with finality. 

During luncheon she attacked her good food with 
appetite, not unmindful of the impending ukase dealing with 
rigorous rationing. She chattered away about her experi- 
ences under the confounded Dr. Campion. She said that 
she looked forward immensely to seeing Val in revue. 
He dared not tell her that she would see him in khaki. . . . 

After a brief hour he had to go back to the theatre. 


VII 


Old George scored a stupendous success with the new 
show, and Val’s particular stunt with the bomb evoked 
thunders of applause, the “hit’’ of a memorable evening. 
Val had arranged to meet Nancy afterwards, take her to a 
very select night club, and escort her back to Kensington. 
As he passed through the stage-door, a dozen Gallery Girls 
demanded his autograph. When he had finished scribbling 
his name across picture post-cards of himself, one tall girl, 
standing aloof from the others, put into his hand a small 
nosegay done up in paper. He smiled and thanked her, she 
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said curtly: “Oh, don’t thank me,” and hurried away. 
Nancy was awaiting him in the front of the house, as he ran 
back to his dressing-room to put this humble and touching 
tribute into water. 

He tore off the paper. In the middle of a bunch of 
roses were three white feathers. 

Nancy and he supped at the night club. She detected 
in her cavalier no signs of inward disturbance, not a whiff 
of the fox ravaging his entrails. And he smiled valiantly 
when she exclaimed, as they parted for the night: 

““Hasn’t this been a wonderful evening for both of 
us?” 

Next morning he read the Press criticisms in bed. 
Concerning his varied performances there was only one 
discordant note; and, possibly, it was not intended to be 
discordant. 

“Mr. Valentine Montague has established himself as a 
character actor and a comedian of the first order. We 
predict that he will go far. His presentment of a young 
officer going ‘over the top’ was thrillingly realistic; almost 
too much so for the nerves of a young lady sitting near us. 
He made her believe, at any rate, that in another place he 
might be awarded the Victoria Cross.” 

In another place ! 

Did Nancy think that? 

As soon as he met her, she told him that she had bought 
all the papers. 

“TI say, you must have practised catching that 
bomb.” 

“T did; if it were a real bomb I should muff it.” 

““Not you.” 

“T jolly well know that I should.” 
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During the days that followed, she never suspected that 
he was acting consummately with her. Love for her once 
more consumed him, and he dared not show it. She 
congratulated him sincerely upon what he had accomplished. 
But, from the moment they had gripped hands at Charing 
Cross, he had been conscious of chill detachment. He 
wanted to talk about himself, to talk as he talked to Mirabel, 
but he feared that she might listen perfunctorily, with her 
thoughts centred anywhere except upon stage heroes. He 
forced himself to talk of the real heroes, to say the things 
which would appeal to her. And the right words came 
without effort. When she did say: “‘Val, aren’t you going 
to tell me more about yourself >”? he replied savagely: 
“TY can’t jaw about my mummings. You make me feel a 
mouse when the world i is full of lions. I don’t trot in your 
class, and I know it.” 

Upon the eve of her return to France, his dresser, as 
he was putting away Val’s Sam Browne belt, said apolo- 
getically: 

“T can’t stick it, guv’nor, any longer. Me for the 
King’s shilling. If I don’t join up, I shall cut me 
throat.” 

Val was petrified with surprise. “This man had been 
practically born in the theatre. He came of a family of 
acrobats. As a boy he had sustained injuries from which 
he had never fully recovered. He was middle-aged, and 
certain to be turned down when he stripped before the 
Medical Board. Val said as much: 

“We'll wait an’ see about that, sir. They ain’t too 
blooming particular these days. I can kid ’em all right. 
Trust me.” 

Val was speechless. The man did enlist and was 
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accepted. When Val told Nancy she expressed no surprise, 
but her eyes glowed. 

“It’s good to hear these stories, isn’t it?”’ 

He saw her off at Charing Cross. ; 

Upon the following morning, he rose early, strolled 
down Whitehall and proffered his services, as a Tommy, to 
the smartest recruiting sergeant standing outside the War 


Office. 
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CHAPTER XI 
IN THE TRENCHES 
I 


His motive was crystal-clear to himself’ A consuming 
desire possessed him to make good in Nancy’s eyes. Patriotism 
halted far behind that. He wanted to shine not before his 
fellow-men, but before her. So far as the commonwealth 
was concerned, he knew that, humanly speaking, he could 
serve his country to better purpose as a propagandist. He 
had been told so by the super-tabbed. 

The thing was done upon impulse, with the immense 
driving power of love behind it. Love—and jealousy! 
When Nancy spoke of Campion, Val knew that compari- 
sons between that “wonder” and himself were inevitable. 
Campion stood upon a pinnacle in Nancy’s mind. All the 
girls worshipped him. ‘To win Nancy he must climb to a 
higher peak. In fancy he could see himself doing it. . . 

Old George said gruffly: 

“I’ve nothing to say, Val. Damn you, I’m proud of 
you. You and that dresser of yours ! Damn you 
again for letting down the show. What does Mirabel say?” 

Mirabel said much the same: 

“I knew you’d do it. Val, did your Nancy ask you to 
do it?” 
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“She isn’t my Nancy; and she didn’t ask me.” 

“Kiss your old rummy Mummy and hop it. I shall 
burst out crying if you don’t.” 

What followed was not so agreeable. Val found 
himself in a cubicle naked and rather ashamed of his chest 
measurement. He was passed as perfectly sound. “The 
man examined just before him explained to the Army 
doctor at some length the dicta of his private medical 
attendant, dicta contemptuously dismissed with a snort. 
Val, surging within but calm without, said nothing about 
previous physical infirmities. It annoyed him slightly © 
that one dressed with brief authority failed to recognize 
a celebrity. Nevertheless he smiled. 

In the waiting-room, a frock-coater from a great 
drapery store did recognize him and expressed surprise 
that Mr. Valentine Montague had not joined the O.T.C., 
or chosen some easier path to a commission. He had 
seen Val in his Sam Browne belt. Val said in his clear 
voice: 

“Better men have begun at the bottom of the ladder.” 

Old George saw to it that the fact of his enlistment 
was paragraphed. Old George, Mirabel, Lord Heron, 
Mr. Godden, and a score of others, went promptly to work 
to pull strings. Val was summoned to the War Office, 
and, after an interminable wait, was ushered into the august 
presence of a big-wig, who shook his hand, and eyed him 
whimsically. 

“You passed through Sandhurst? Yes, yes; we know 
all about you, and you’ve been an infernal nuisance; but I 
owe you something, many a good laugh. Why didn’t 
you come here and apply for commission ?”’ 

‘T_T didn’t think it was easy to get in here, sir.” 
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“We make it as difficult as possible. Have you 
forgotten all you learnt at Sandhurst ?”’ 

“J dare say I could rub it up.” 

“Tt’s our business to see that you do rub it up. I have 
your address, and I believe we’re fellow members at The 
Buskin?”’ 

‘SY es, sir.’ 

Ghiou will hear from us within forty-eight hours. 
You must serve a short apprenticeship as a cadet; then 
you will join a regiment as a subaltern. Good luck 
to you.” 

It was as easy as that ! 

The next exciting incident was a telegram from Nancy, 
short and sweet: 

“Val, I’m ever so proud of you—Nancy.” 

Actor managers, members of The Buskin, gave a 
luncheon in his honour. When he appeared for the last 
time on the boards of the Jollity, the great British Public 
roared the glad acclaim of valour till he turned. pale beneath 
his make-up. When he took his final call, he had to make 
a speech: 


“Ladies and gentlemen: e 
““Speak up,” roared a stentorian voice from the gallery. 
‘JI haven’t rehearsed my lines Be 


Pandemonium all over the house. 

He began again: 

““You’ve always been so decent to me a 

His voice quavered, no acting about that. He hated 
to leave them; he believed that he would never see them 
again; his cherished art failed altogether as the great 
audience, half the men in khaki, reeled and swam before 
him. A voice from a girl in the pit piped shrilly: 
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“Kiss your hand to us, Val. We shall all be here 
when you come back.” 

He managed somehow to blow a kiss in her direction. 
Every girl in the house blew back kisses. Mirabel, 
standing at the wings, clawed at her throat and said: “I 
can’t stick this; it’s too thick.” 

It was plain to her, and many others, that the boy was 
dazed, trembling, unable to speak, hardly able to make a 
creditable exit. A big man in the stalls jumped on to his 
seat. : 

“Now then,” he roared, “all together. Let’s give 
the lad a proper send-off. ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow 
—for he’s a jolly good fellow "ie 

As the last bar crashed out, Mirabel got the curtain 
down just in time, for the jolly good fellow lay insensible 
on the boards. 


II 


When Val began his second apprenticeship to arms, 
everybody was talking about our landing in Gallipoli and 
Alpine warfare on the Italian frontier. Perhaps, to Val, 
the most significant incident of those autumn days was the 
dropping of a bomb not far from the St. James’s Theatre, 
where Pinero’s “Big Drum” was being performed. 
Alexander was ‘‘on”’ when the startled audience heard 
the deafening roar. For a moment, he hesitated; the 
audience sat still; then the actor continued the scene as if 
nothing had happened, nobly supported by Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh. ,..,Val wondered whether he could have delivered 
his lines? In late October a bomb was dropped close to 
the Jollity and actually did slight damage to the dressing- 
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room used by him. Mirabel wrote full particulars, quot- 
ing the stage-door keeper, who observed to Miss Blanco: 
“‘Looks to me, Miss, as if this war was getting serious.” 
Possibly Val had a complex that inhibited him from stray- 
ing too far from Stageland, although fancy did wing its 
way to Boulogne where his Nancy was. He opened her 
letters in fear and trembling, dreading the announcement 
that she :was Campion’s Nancy. 

Within two months he had become another man 
physically; he was well aware of this and rejoiced. His 
muscles hardened; his chest expanded. 

Just before he was gazetted, Authority summoned him 
to the War Office, and the same big-wig asked a question: 

“Ts your mind set on going to France?” 

Val replied coolly enough: 

“T joined up to go to France, sir.” 

“Can you ride??? 

“T fell off our rocking-horse when I was three; and 
I hated the Riding School at Sandhurst.” 

“YT met a friend of yours, Miss Blanco, at supper the 
other night. She tried, in the most shameless way, to 
wangle a sort of promise out of me that you should be 
gazetted to a cavalry regiment. If—if you were,” his 
keen voice cut sharply, “‘you would have to go to a cavalry 
depét; you would have to remain much longer in England. 
Miss Blanco takes a very motherly interest in you, 
Godden.” 

“Yes; I call her rummy Mummy. I want a line 
regiment, sir; I should like to go to France.” 

“Good! The Guards, you know, are generally in the 
thick of it.” 

“It would be a great honour to serve in the Guards.” 
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The big-wig scribbled upon a pad, and dismissed his 
visitor cordially. 

He was gazetted to the reserve battalion of the Cold- 
stream, 


III 


He had left the stage, but he was constrained to go on 
acting. As he half-stumbled down the stairs of the War 
Office, he cursed himself because he couldn’t ride. The 
cavalry, so far, had sustained nothing like the casualties of 
the infantry. What had Mirabel said to Authority? She 
was capable of saying anything. He could hear her cooing 
voice: “Oh, General, do me a great favour, will you? That 
blessed boy, Valentine Montague, I mean Godden, is a 
friend of mine. I shall die if anything happens to him. 
He’ll be such a loss to the Stage, and really and truly he isn’t 
fit for active service. Can’t you find him a cushy job to— 
to please little Me?” 

Fool that he was, why had he posed as a warrior eager 
_ for the fray? And the Guards Always in the thick of 
it ! If his miserable legs refused to carry him into the 
thick of it? If he turned tail at a critical moment? A line, 
awful writing upon white-washed walls, became visible: 

““Second-Lieutenant Godden is dismissed from the 
shines re Majesty having no further use for his 
services.” 

Was this the same man who said to Mirabel ten days 
later, smilingly calm: 

“TY got a big kick out of ordering my kit. The Cold- 
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“Val, be sure to get photographed. I want the biggest 
and best, autographed, for my dressing-table.” 

He joined the reserve battalion at Windsor, where he 
remained for two months—drill on the square as a recruit— 
route marches—field days in Windsor Great Park—hard 
work for a tenderfoot and in his eyes unnecessary... . 

At Windsor he came under the influence and tutelage 
of Major Peerless, D.S.0., M.C., Croix de Guerre—and 
what not. Peerless happened to be an officer cut to the 
Pescott pattern, a soldier born and made. Val wondered 
whether the odd patronymic had imposed itself upon this 
indefatigable gentleman. Peerless he was in his way; 
nobody else quite like him in the battalion. Val attracted 
him, but not as an actor. He hadn’t the remotest idea that 
the boy had to act before him. He believed, as the others 
did, that a gallant young fellow wanted to be in the “thick 
of it,” as he had been himself countless times. Peerless had 
been severely wounded early in the war; the doctors pro- 
nounced him absolutely unfit for more active service; indeed, 
they urged him to leave the army and take care of himself, 
which he refused emphatically to do. Val discovered that 
Peerless was in pain nearly all the time ! But, so far 
from shirking his duties, he seemed to attack them with 
greater zest. 

At a glance he perceived that Val was porcelain rather 
than pottery, a bit of a weakling physically, which threw 
into salient contrast his mental strength and determination, 

Peerless interpreted for Val that untranslatable phrase 
esprit de corps. He used the word panache. 

““As a Guardsman, Loy, you must have panache, a touch 
of swank. When you get to France you will find men old 
enough to be your father dependent on you not only for their 
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living and comfort, but men who will look up to you as a 
little tin god. You must never let them down. Amongst 
them you will find a queer fatalism. ‘The more intelligent 
are in a blue funk, but they don’t show it. That’s dis- 
cipline. “They believe that each shell, each bullet, has their 
name on it.” 

“T shall feel that way, too,” said Val. 

But he spoke coolly, smiling at his very superior officer. 

“Of course you will. Who doesn’t?) The bottom of 
your stomach will drop out when the first bullet whizzes past 
your head, but in your heart you, the officer and gent, will 
rely upon the discipline of your men, and they will rely on 
you. Never forget that. They won’t fail, unless you fail 
them. We shall win this war because our officers have the 
public school spirit peculiar to us. . . .” 

Val listened attentively to such talk, sucking it in. 
He swore to himself that as an actor he must establish a 
liaison between himself and his men. ‘They would be his 
audience ‘‘out there.” 

He crossed to France just after Christmas. 

His baptism of fire came later. 

In his battalion he found two men, one a captain 
and the other a major, who had been cadets at Sandhurst 
with him, Everybody, from the C.O. downwards, welcomed 
him warmly; he understood immediately that he had 
aroused, even in these war-worn veterans, a curious sort 
of expectation. To them he was a “bit of a bird,” 
who had flown to them joyously. This natural born 
joyousness had been, of course, Val’s greatest asset, an open 
sesame to some toughened hearts. He tackled his military 
duties with the picture-postcard smile. “The men looked 
for that smile and grinned back at him. But deep down in 
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his mind, buried temporarily, ground down out of sight, 
festered the grovelling horror of brutal war, of senseless 
slaughter. He dreaded disfigurement far more than death; 
he feared horribly—pain. He wondered if he could impale 
a Hun !_ A cockney in his company, a jolly little devil 
from Whitechapel, explained the procedure: 

“Yer see red, sir; yer lose yer blinkin’ ’ead. I got 
after a fat feller, full o’ beer. ’E run like a—whippet! 
I run faster than ’e did an’ got ‘im to rights, but, blimy, 
I missed some fine chantses. I parsed by ’arf a dozen 
beer-swillers lyin’ there wounded. I might ‘ave stuck 
the lot! ’Orrible to think I didn’t. 1 only saw the 
feller I was after. ’E did leg it a fair treat. Yus; I’ve 
’ad my go, somethink to write ’ome abaht. Fritzy cawn’t 
stick it much longer, can ’e?”’ es 

‘That was “Tommy’s opinion, bolstered and buttressed 
by Hope and Horatio Bottomley. ‘‘Roll on Peace—Peace 
before Easter!’? Val’s C.O., and the staff-oficers, who 
came and went, flitting like birds of ill-omen from one 
battalion to another, were not so optimistic. “Lhe first 
deep impression made upon Val was that his brother officers 
knew so little of what was going on outside the small circle 
of their activities. “Lhey carried on as in the piping times 
of peace. Val was hailed by them as the man trom 
London, that Mecca of waking and sleeping hours. “Lhe 
subalterns asked eagerly about the new plays, the new 
restaurants and night clubs, greedy for crumbs of amusing 
gossip. “The battalion lay snug behind the danger zone, 
strangely isolated. “Lhe men played and talked about— 
football! Incomprehensible to the Gallic mind! 

Finally, Val found himself doing his turn in the line— 
rather more comfortable than he expected—in trenches 
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which were miracles of cunning craftsmanship. Shells, 
going and coming, whizzed over his head, which he 
ducked, willy-nilly, in passing salutation. He learned to 
mark the difference in sound between British and Hun 
projectiles. “The British shells buzzed steadily along, 
droning away in the distance. The big Black Marias 
reminded him of a train approaching through a tunnel. 
First a hum, like a hornet on the wing, then an ever- 
increasing roar, and at long last the nerve-shattering 
explosion. Some of the men turned the colour of skilly; 
some, the more ingenuous, admitted soul-sickening terror; 
two became temporarily insane; many J/aughed. Val 
tightened his belt and smiled, hugging to a now thirty- 
seven-inch chest the injunction: “I’m an actor; I must 
play my part.” 

‘The enemy trenches were close by. Upon a clear 
moonlit night a singer opposite sang ie ae Val was 
entreated to answer him, and he did so. Both sides cheered. 

One dark night he crept out with a few others on a 
listening patrol between the trenches. Mother earth is 
a conductor of sound; and Val happened to have sharp 
ears, sharpened on this occasion to the th degree by excite- 
ment—and fear. He crawled along, pausing at every 
- yard to lay his ear to the ground, listening for the tap—tap 
—tap—that would indicate sapping operations on the part 
of the enemy. He heard nothing, returned as he went, 
unscathed, and felt unduly elated. He heard himself saying 
coolly: “I heard nothing, sir; such a bore.” His Captain 
replied encouragingly: “‘Better luck next time,” and Val 
nearly exclaimed: “J don’t ask for better luck, sir.” 

During this first experience of the front line the 
casualty list was comparatively small. The C.O. talked 
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of an impending push with a grim smile upon his bronzed 
face. Val thought: “‘Is he hardened to this? Is he hoping 
that there will be a push?’’ If there was a push, would 
he come out of it alive? Now and again he wished that 
he was out of it with a bullet clean through his head. All 
his men, he noticed, were suffering from suspense, but 
their spirits were wordarful: 

By this time discipline had eehieved its purpete. Val 
and his men worked automatically. Hitherto his thoughts 
had been self-centred, now they wandered far and wide 
in concentric circles of increasing radius. Whether he 
liked it or not, he had to be actively concerned with the 
welfare of others. “The dependence of his men upon 
himself astonished him. He perceived that they took him 
for what he appeared to be; that he had raised himself, by 
virtue of his art, to heights from which he peered dizzily 
down into immeasurable depths, for he made sure that 
when the pinch came he would reel and fall headlong. 
Not daring to write to Nancy about himself, he wrote 
exhaustively about his men, unwittingly kindling admir- 
ation in a hero-worshipping maid. She wrote that he was 
a “‘wonder.”’ The word blistered him. When she demanded 
more information about Lieutenant Godden, he replied in 
a postscript: “Nothing to report about V.G.’’; to which, in 
- another postscript, she riposted: ‘‘Oh, isn’t there ?”’ 

The push—a not too determined effort—took place 
and was satisfactorily repulsed. After it was over Val 
couldn’t have described what happened. He could only 
think of it as a nightmare of cumulative horror. He was 
obsessed with the conviction that he would be killed— 
and he wasn’t. He found himself foundered by fatigue 
and excitement, and untouched. 
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A bother officer, horribly mangled, had to be buried 
behind the trenches. Val and a small fatigue party crept 
cautiously into a field during the dark hour that precedes 
dawn. ‘The ground was very hard from frost. Soon it 
became evident that dawn would break before the fatigue 
was done. And with the light would come many bullets 
from snipers. Val was terrified and didn’t show it; his 
men were terrified and did show it. He could measure 
their feelings by his own. One man flung down his spade, 
saying sullenly: “I ain’t a bloomin’ target.” Val heard 
his own voice, saying sharply: “Pick up that shovel and 
get on with it.” The man obeyed. Val, to soothe him- 
self, lit a cigarette. Another digger protested: “‘Gawd, 
sir, they’ll see the spark!’’ Val replied calmly: ‘“‘I don’t 
care a damn; get a move on.”’ But he covered the lighted 
end with his hand. It was daylight when the grave was 
filled in. Val and his men returned to their trench. The 
enemy must have seen them, and, seeing what they were 
doing, the sniper’s hand was stayed. 

Val noted the effect of this trivial incident upon his 
men. His Captain said to him: “I believe, old man, 
you’re the most popular cove in the company.” 

Whatever happened he mustn’t “grouse”? as some 
did. He went on smiling when water in his trench was 
over his boots. He fortified himself with the continual 
thought: ‘“‘ Must keep it up till the curtain.” 


IV 
The battalion was withdrawn from the line, and retired 


into billets. Paris, still Ja ville lumiére, still gay, the gayer 
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because it had escaped violation by the stupendous feat of 
sending troops to the Front in taxi-cabs—Paris, filled with 
widows, old and young, Paris in crépe, but rose-red at heart, 
beckoned alluringly to the young officers of Val’s battalion. 
His Colonel said: ‘‘ You’ve money to burn, young Godden. 
Do you want to burn it at the Moulin Rouge?”’ 

“Ever so many thanks, sir—no.” 

‘The great man was astounded. 

“‘T can spare you for forty-eight hours. ‘Gather you 
rose-buds while you may.’ ” 

“Next time, sir, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly.” 

He dared not go to Paris. Nancy had her stranglehold 
on him. He was afraid of the rose-buds, afraid of himself in 
such beguiling company. Paris, to all his brother officers, 
spelt Paradise. “They talked of Paris, because it was so much 
nearer than London, as Lethe’s wharf, the one place where 
one might forget for a few brief hours the unforgettable. 
Over their wine the youngsters stroked what hair was on 
their upper lips, and thought: “‘What is wine without 
women?”? Married men, men with devoted wives, forgot 
their wives in Paris. And Val knew, none better, that 
girls in England, wives in England, driven by excitement, 
emotion, and the insatiable craving to give the heroes on 
leave a good time, forgot everything else. Venus rises to 
the zenith in frantic pursuit of Mars. 

The lure of Paris was almost irresistible to Val, apart 
from the rose-buds. He had the esthetic sense of the 
Vivians. He adored Paris as a city of entrancing beauty. 
He ached to stand in the Place de la Concorde and let his 
tired eyes wander across the Pont Alexander Trois and rest 
upon the gilded dome of Les Invalides. He thought of the 
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cool fagade of the Louvre, of Cluny, Notre Dame, and the 
Champs Elysées. He longed to go, and he dared not go. 

The Colonel said to his Second in Command: ! 

“That young Godden is a rum ’un. Damn it! I 
believe he likes the war.” 

The Second in Command growled out: 

“You wait till he’s had more of it.” 

Nevertheless, amongst his brother officers Val was now 
accepted as the right sort. “The Tommies acclaimed him, 
because he was without “swank,” did his duty by them, 
and often entertained them at concerts with his ‘“imper- 
sonations.” 

In due time they went back to the line. Soon after- 
wards, Val’s company was bombarded in broad daylight, 
early inthe morning. Ina jiffy the Huns opposite swarmed 
into the open. Bombs were thrown like snowballs. Val 
heard a man speaking in a voice strangely familiar. With 
a shock he realised that he was giving the necessary orders. 
‘The voice, over which he had no control whatever, was clear 
and sharp. It was obeyed. “The thought came to him that 
he was stage-managing the affair. And at that moment 
history repeated itself. A bomb came straight at his head. 
He put up his hand, caught the murderous thing, and hurled 
it back. . As it exploded at the feet of an advancing Hun, 
he heard his Captain’s voice: 

“Well played, Godden!”’ 

_ In ten minutes the “‘strafe’’ was over. 

Within twelve hours everybody in the battalion knew 
that Val had repeated his famous stunt at the Jollity. Some 
correspondent flashed it across the Channel. Good copy! 
Old George made the most of it. But Val said to his 
brother officers: “It was a beastly fluke.” 
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Nobody believed that it was a fluke; certainly not 
Nancy. 

Thus the bubble reputation grows. Bays were added 
to a wreath becoming a crown of thorns. 


Vv 


The curtain nearly fell a month later, when a piece of 
shrapnel inflicted a severe scalp wound, not dangerous. 
The two men next to him were killed outright. Val 
recovered his senses to find himself on a stretcher. A 
week later he was in England again and ‘Mentioned in 
Dispatches.’ ”” 

He had to remain in London at Heron House, a prisoner 
under treatment not too drastic. Di fussed over him till he 
was allowed to travel to Godden Magna. 

The Squire swelled visibly, like the fat lady in Pickwick, 
at sight of the sometime prodigal. ‘Tom, the good boy of 
the family, took, temporarily, a back seat. Madre, Marigold, 
Henrietta, and the rest of them welcomed this long lost 
son and brother as the brightest flower of that unhappy 
spring. 

It seemed incredible that he should be in his home, 
where nothing had changed greatly except himself. He 
looked out of his old bedroom window across the lawn io 
the pond where the pair of moorhens nested. ‘The elms 
were the same size, the church tower rose above other elms 
in the mid-distance. Upon the walls of the room hung the 
old school photographs hardly faded. . . . 

‘The Squire killed the fatted chick for him, about the 
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best he could do. But a pert young sister said to Val: 
“T really believe that Daddy likes being rationed. He’ll 
give you, Val, extra butter, if you ask for it.” Val pinched 
her rosy cheek, as he said gravely: “I’ve had too much 
butter, Sissy.” To all and sundry, newcomers to the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Godden presented Val as ‘“‘ My soldier son, 
you know, the one in the Coldstream.” The old boy was 
“bucked”? about that. When indiscreet strangers gushed: 
“But this is the famous actor,” the Squire frowned and 
winced. Madre established herself in Val’s affections 
because he was captivated by her two children and keen 
to perceive that she made no difference between them and 
the other arrows in the quiver. Marigold lived some 
distance away; Henrietta was a V.A.D. in a local private 
hospital. With some prickings of conscience he realised 
that he barely knew the younger members of his own 
family: ©). ¢ 

When his wound pained him, bringing on severe head- 
ache, he would lie on his bed disregarding pain inasmuch as 
the sheer pleasure of being at home sufficed him. He had 
the feeling that he wanted to do nothing for ever and ever. 
Nevertheless D.O.R.A. saw to it that thoughts of war 
couldn’t be pigeon-holed—D.O.R.A. and the newspapers. 
Val read them. Conscription was now in force. “The 
famous question asked all over a disunited kingdom pene- 
trated to Melshire: “Will you march before March two or 
wait to march too?’’ How fortunate that he had answered 
this question before it was asked... . 

He was craving for sight of Nancy, but she couldn’t come - 
to him. He heard from her that Campion had been badly 
wounded. His hospital had been,bombed. ‘The Thunderer 
pealed out its wrath. Campion, for a day or two, wore the 
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lion’s skin. And then he went back to work long before he 
was healed of his wounds. ‘Three rousing cheers from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats for Campion——— 

That “tore it” for Val. It is likely that Mirabel 
lavished smiles and guiles upon Authority; the truth about 
that will never be known; but Val was informed, unofh- 
cially, that he might, if he chose, remain with the Reserve 
Battalion—indefinitely. Everything that he had sup- 
pressed rose to the surface and assailed him, tempting him 
to accept this offer. He wondered afterwards what power, 
so much stronger than himself, had vanquished craven fear 
and an overmastering desire for inglorious ease? Campion 
had gone back. 

He refused the offer, stating that he was ready to return 
to France as soon as his doctors pronounced him fit to do so. 
He asked himself, after his answer was despatched, if there 
breathed the officer and gentleman who loathed his job as 
he did? It would be fun to meet that man and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him... . 


VI 


The scalp wound healed with what is called the first 
intention, and Val rejoined his battalion. Half a dozen 
good fellows were not in the mess to welcome him, but the 
C.O. took his hand, saying: “I have my eye on you, my boy. 
Go on and prosper.” Such kind encouragement de- 
pressed him outrageously. An obsessing instinct told him he 
would go on and fail disastrously. Sooner or later that awful 
moment would come when his art would leave him face to 
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face with a moral exigency with which he would be physi- 
cally unable to cope. So far luck had stood stoutly by him. 

Meanwhile routine went on as usual. ‘There was no 
abnormal activity in his sector. He and his men occupied 
the trenches, retired into support, and thence into rest 
camps. 

‘The issues of the war remained as before uncertain. 
If America came in ? It was said (in Germany) that 
there was no scarcity of food, but the whole world was 
warned, with that staggering lack of humour which explains 
the almost inexplicability of the Hun, that if scarcity of food 
assailed the German legions, there would be aroused a 
furor Teutonicus that would be—éolossal! Meanwhile the 
long agony of Verdun went on; in Gallipoli we had sustained 
terrific losses; in Russia and Italy the troops were said 
to be growing disaffected. 

Val’s men were indifferent to anything that did not 
intimately concern them, and fortunately so. “The latest 
Hun invention, the Flammenwerfer, liquid-fire sprayed on 
our trenches, “‘put the wind up’? Tommy. He thought 
that unfair. Val’s servant had a word or two to say about 
this atrocity: ‘“‘Never could abear flames, sir. ’Cos why? 
My mother stuck my finger into a burnin’ dip when I was 
a kiddy, said she’d learn me never to play with fire again. 
And now fire is goin’ to play with me.”’ 

Out of the danger zone they were like boys at school, 
ready for any lark. ‘The naughty boys, getting into trouble 
and receiving punishment at every opportunity, were, 
almost invariably, the bravest fighters. Val came to the 
conclusion that some of them loved fighting. If they 
couldn’t be fighting in the trenches, they punched each 
other’s heads cheerfully in their boxing competitions. 
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VII 

One morning, after a terrific artillery preparation, a 
big attack was made upon the enemy’s trenches. An 
officer in the battalion led his company into action blowing a 
hunting horn, cheering on his men as if they were a pack 
of hounds. 

““Yoick over! Eleu in there! Forrard—forrard 

Val dashed on with the others through blinding, acrid 
smoke, stumbling over the barbed-wire entanglements, 
shouting at the top of his voice. He fell headlong into a 
shell-hole full of water and was drenched to the skin. 
When he scrambled out again he had partially lost his bearings 
in the dense smoke, but he could hear the rallying horn. 
He ran swiftly towards that cheering sound, but it is difficult 
to “‘locate’’ any sound in thick fog. Where were his men? 
Where was he? He stood still for a moment, listening 
intently. A gust of wind lifted the smoke; he saw very 
dimly men. He spurted towards them, and was received 
by a small group of Huns who laughed uproariously. Some- 
body tackled him low down, hurling him into the mud. 
A voice exclaimed in guttural English: 

“You are my prisoner!”’ 
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A FEW minutes later he found himself in an elaborate 
dugout. His captor told him that the affair was over. Val 
drank some light beer, thinking how good it was; he smoked 
a long thin Hamburg cigar. A young officer said pleasantly: 

““You are out of it; I wish I was.”’ 

He spoke fair English. It appeared that before the 
war he had worked in London. Finally he said: 

“T know your face so well. Have we ever met?” 

Val explained; the young officer nodded, adding slowly: 

“That will be mentioned in the report. It may make 
things easier.” 

This light agreeable talk was interrupted by a visitor, 
a burly Hun of higher rank, wearing spectacles. He put 
several questions to Val, asked him if the English were 
confident of breaking through ultimately, grunted out his 
disapproval of the employment of black troops, and assured 
Val solemnly that England was responsible for the war. 
Val smiled at him, surprised at treatment far more civil 
than he expected. 

Soon afterwards he and others were taken to a rail- 
head, where Val gleaned a few more particulars. Probably 
he would be sent immediately to some distributing centre, 
Lille or Cambrai. He might be detained there for hours 
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or days. ‘Then he would be dispatched to one of the big 
camps in Germany. 

He could think clearly of one thing only: he was out 
of it ! About that he couldn’t as yet feel either glad or 
sorry. Nancy, it is true, appeared immeasurably distant. 

That same night he reached Lille, where he, and half 
a dozen other English officers, were herded into a small 
fusty room smelling of cheese, where a fire smouldered in 
a stove, making the atmosphere unbearably hot and stuffy. 
Rations, not too unpalatable, were served. Each prisoner 
in turn told his story, to which the others listened with 
perfunctory politeness quickened by the anticipation of 
reciting their own misadventures later. Val told his story, 
but he left out of it that one intensely vivid moment during 
which he had recognized the enemy as such before they 
had clearly seen him. He might have turned or dropped 
instead of rushing blindly on. Why didn’t he? A brave man 
would have risked a bullet in the back rather than ignomini- 
ous surrender. Yes; the moment of craven fear which he 
had anticipated a thousand times had found him wanting. 

Presently, he and many others were marched out of 
the fusty room on to a windy cold platform where a 
corridor train awaited them. None knew his destination. 
From the distant thunder of the guns, Val guessed that he 
might be some fifteen miles or more from his own lines. He 
wrapped a sort of cape, given to him by his captor, round his 
shoulders and fell asleep, dog-tired, too tired even to think. 

He woke up very stiff and perspiring profusely. The 
train was rushing through the night. Next to Val, leaning 
heavily against him, was a nice boy with a badly wounded 
arm which a doctor had looked at and refused to dress. Val 
had been decently treated; the boy had been insulted and 
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bullied. Just luck! A heavy-jowled Hun guarded these 
two prisoners, a stupid fellow, “‘cannon fodder,” ati 
under strict orders not to talk to his prisoners. . . 

Suddenly, the boy fainted. Val thought he was dead 
for a sickening moment. ‘The Hun on guard opened the 
door and summoned an officer, fortunately a humane man. 
Val knew enough German to tell him that the boy’s 
wounds had been left undressed, that he was in sore need 
of medical attendance. ‘The boy recovered consciousness, 
but lay still, breathing with difficulty. The officer 
perceived that he needed a whiff of fresh air and opened 
the window a few inches. Peering out into the night 
Val could see nothing, but the thought flashed into his 
mind that a hero would seize this opportunity to make a dash 
for liberty. He saw a “stunt” theatrically. He decided 
just what a hero would do—on the stage or film. It 
looked a difficult feat to any audience, but it could be done 
by a slight, active man. Indeed Val had “gone off” the 
stage by just such an exit. A neat somersault would do 
the trick; then for an instant, he would find himself on 
the footboard. After that everything depended upon the 
pace of the train and the nature of the ground where he 
would land after his leap into the darkness, At this 
moment the boy nudged him and whispered: 

“T say, the window’s open.” 

“Yes; they opened it when you fainted.” 

“Did they? If it wasn’t for my damned arm I’d 
take a header, and trust to luck.” 

“What does he say?’’ growled the officer. 

Val replied calmly: 

“He is in frightful pain. If there is a doctor on the 
train oe 
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“Tf there is I’ll fetch him.” 

He passed into the corridor, as the soldier on guard 
stood stiffly at attention. 

“It’s now or never,” said the boy. ‘‘Do a bunk, what?” 

“By God! I—I will.” 

The boy simulated a deep groan, half-rising, and 
seemingly holding out both hands to the man on guard, 
who, taken by surprise, dropped his rifle and caught the boy 
in his arms, Val lowered the window and went through it as 
a clown does in a pantomime. He found himself on the foot- 
board, steadied himself, and leapt into the darkness. . . . 


II 


Luck stood stoutly by him; Fortune favoured the 
bravest act of his life, but, even as he went through the 
window, he knew that he couldn’t have done it without 
an audience. A second later he had other pressing 
thoughts. He fell upon the point of his shoulder on the 
soft turf of a steep embankment and then seemed to rebound, 
hurtling through the air into a muddy ditch, which welcomed 
him, as he reflected afterwards, caressingly. When he 
looked up, he saw the tail light of the train disappearing. 

Whether it stopped to pick up what was left of an 
escaping prisoner will never be known. Probably not. 
Authority may have decided that such a leap meant serious 
injuries, but Val felt merely dazed, out of breath, and badly 
bruised. ‘The train was travelling slowly; the bank had 
broken his fall. His first feeling was one of immeasurable 
gratitude that he had escaped, not from the enemy, but from 
abominable pain... . 
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His eyes peered into the mirk. 

Presently, he saw something glittering which proved 
to be a small stream running at right angles to the ditch. 
He remembered that. water revealed no tracks; so he 
decided to follow the stream and, being wet through 
already, plunged in up to his waist. Yes—it was some 
sort of a dyke with a not too muddy bottom. He had 
lost his cap, but he carried with him the Hun cloak and 
with it (and in it) a little chocolate that his first captor 
had given to him. Far away in the distance faint lights 
twinkled, the lights of a village. He might be in Belgium 
or in Holland... . 

By this time reaction had set in; he wished himself back 
in the fusty waiting-room, back in the train. He wondered 
vaguely when he would be dry again. But he splashed on 
and/on.ct".". 

Crawling out of the dyke, he found himself in a grass 
field, and he could smell cows. He hurried across the field 
and into another dyke, not so deep as the first. He inferred 
that he was approaching slightly higher ground, but he stuck 
to the second dyke for about a quarter of a mile. . . . 

No hue and cry—yet. 

He crossed another field, straining his ears to catch some 
cock-crow or any sound that would indicate human 
habitations. As yet he didn’t know the time, and his matches 
were too wet to strike. He put his wrist-watch to his 

ear; it had stopped. 
A plan, such as it was, began to unfold itself. As soon 
as he got his “‘bearings’’ he must push on West, travelling 
by night, lying ‘‘doggo”’ by day. He wondered if some kind 
cow would allow him to approach her and milk her. He 
had milked his father’s cows as a boy. . . « 
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He might find food and sanctuary from a Belgian—if 
he were in Belgium. 
In the train he might have slept one hour or four. 


III 

Dawn broke at last. 

Val found himself not far from a snug homestead in a 
field where black and white cattle were placidly grazing. 
The general landscape reminded him of Lincolnshire. He 
saw a reek of thin blue smoke curling out of a chimney. 
Val squatted in a clump of low willows and munched a 
small bit of chocolate, blessing the donor. He felt horribly 
wet and cold—a “‘demd, moist, unpleasant body.” How 
could he dry himself? ‘Temptation assailed him to walk 
up to the homestead and demand hospitality. His lively 
imagination saved him from this act of folly. If he found 
sympathetic Belgians, they and he would be at the mercy 
of any nosey-parkering informer. . . . 

A better plan suggested itself. In a corner of the field 
stood a long, low shed, with a corrugated iron roof. 
Probably it held hay. And, if so, he could crawl into the 
hay at once and get some measure of warmth and comfort. 
But behind this rankled the conviction that he must push 
on and on, putting weary miles between himself and his 
pursuers—if he was pursued. 

Fortunately, the shed held some old hay. He crawled 
deep into it and waited. Obviously, too, the shed was not 
used in spring time, for the big door was heavily bolted and 
barred. Val climbed into it through an opening made for 
forking hay down to the cattle in winter. He was so 
exhausted by excitement and effort that he fellasleep. It was 
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past high noon when he woke. He peered cautiously out 
of the opening. The cattle were still grazing—lucky 
beasts! Wal tightened his belt as he watched them. When 
night fell, could he do some foraging? Pleasant thoughts of 
roasted chicken (he contemplated a raid on a hen-roost) 
were put to rout by the baying of a hound. He envisaged 
a great rampaging mongrel on the prowl. . . . 

Meanwhile, he dried his matches and determined the 
points of the compass. If he were near Holland, he would 
attempt to cross the frontier. Others had done it, why not he? 

‘The day wore itself away in fruitless speculation. He 
decided that he couldn’t face the hound on an empty stomach. 
Not alone—without an audience. On the stage—yes. 
He could see himself, cudgel in hand, awaiting the charge. 
He would hit the hound’s head for six, and the house would 
roar approval. ‘The heroine in the background would 
fall sobbing into his arms. 

When twilight came on, he steered a _nor’-westerly 
course by starlight, crossing a flat country of innumerable 
dykes and pastures. Before dawn he crept into another 
shed and once more fell sound asleep in the hay... . 

Voices awoke him, voices of women talking an unknown 
tongue which he took to be Flemish. To his horror he 
discovered that the women were forking down hay. Al- 
ready he felt himself impaled. So he burrowed deeper, 
trusting to luck which remained consistently his friend. 
The women went away, still chattering. Val wriggled to 


-the edge of the mow and looked down into the moon-face 


of a fat girl, who stared at him in amazement, opening a large 
mouth and displaying a fine row of white teeth. 

Val smiled at her. He was horribly begrimed with dirt, 
unshaven, a wreck, but his wavy hair and the quality of his 
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smile provoked a reassuring smile from the girl. Val put 
his trembling finger to his lips, whispering: 

** Parlez vous Francais, Mademoiselle? ”’ 

“Trés peu, Monsieur.” 

He explained matters in his best French, which was pass- 
ably good. And he saw that he had “got over.” The girl 
was a-quiver with sympathy and pity; she promised to fetch 
food and to hold her tongue. Was there a bad dog loose on 
the premises? No. Washe far from the Dutch frontier? 
Oh, yes—quite a long way. She did not know the exact dis- 
tance. But she would find out. Her French was very halting. 

Left alone he wondered whether she would betray him. 
It seemed an eternity before she returned bringing bread, 
cheese and some milk, which he “‘wolfed’’ ravenously. 
Whilst he ate she prattled, as best she could. Being Flemish, 
her people had been decently treated by the enemy, but 
harbouring an escaping prisoner might mean death or 
confiscation of property. Val pledged himself to move on 
at dusk. She gave him vague directions, warning him to 
avoid bridges and villages. When he reached the frontier 
he would have to swim two canals or more. Before she 
left him, she murmured bashfully: 

“Our men are nearly all gone, but you can trust some 
of the women.” 

He gave her a kiss and a button from his tunic—and 
with these his ardent thanks. 


IV 


He pushed slowly on by night, avoiding roads and beaten 
tracks, hiding where he could in the day-time. Twenty- 
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four hours after bidding farewell to the girl, he found 
himself accosted by a man. His art rescued him. He 
assumed the brutal Prussian (an old impersonation), sputtered 
and cursed volubly; the man apologized abjectly. Fortu- 
nately, again, the fellow was much the worse for liquor, 
or he would have noticed Val’s extraordinary appearance. 
He now looked like a wild man of the woods, but he wore the 
Hun cape “with an air.” Hunger assailed him cruelly, for 
his slender store of bread and cheese was gone. . . . 

To get food became an obsession, sharpening what wits 
were left to him. 

At early dawn, as he lay famished and shivering in some 
whins not far from a cottage, he saw a clothes-line and an 
old woman hanging garments upon it—obviously her own. 
He decided that she lived alone in this cottage, as he watched 
her with increasing interest and attention. He had reached 
a wilder bit of country, a sandier soil, covered with brush and 
wind-twisted, stunted trees. Now and again he thought 
that he heard the sound of distant guns; and he knew that 
he was not far from the sea, that cold North Sea which puts 
such bite into north and north-easterly winds. ‘The old 
woman hung a print dress upon the line and a flapping sun- 
bonnet. ‘To steal these became Val’s objective. . . . 

If the old woman left her cottage ? 

A reek of smoke from the one chimney told him that she 
was preparing her mid-day meal. Almost could he smell the 
pot-au-feu. Hens cackled. Val said to himself: “I could 


-do with an omelette of raw eggs;’’ and he licked his lips in 


anticipation of the feast. . . . 

Presently, she came out of her cottage, carrying a basket, 
wandered down the garden-path, and trudged along the high 
road till she became a mere speck in the distance. Val 
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crawled on his stomach through grass and whins till he 
reached the garden fence. Seeing nobody in sight, he crept 
into the tiny garden, took from the clothes-line the print 
dress and the sun-bonnet, put them on, and felt for the first 
time reasonably safe from curious eyes. He imitated the 
old woman’s walk as he approached the door of the cot- 
tage. It was locked. After a careful reconnaissance he 
broke into the house through a window at the back. 

A minute later he was gobbling up what was left of the 
pot-au-feu. He found in a cupboard bread and a half Dutch 
cheese, which he annexed. He found soap and a pair of 
scissors. In a small, cracked, discoloured looking-glass he 
surveyed his face before he washed it. “Then he went to 
work at a “‘make-up,” clipping close his chin and cheeks, 
thanking God that he was not too hirsute. Upon a nail of 
the door a woollen shawl was hanging; he annexed that. 
Every minute he stared anxiously out of the window which 
commanded a view of the long, straight road. Next to the 
kitchen and living-room was a small bedroom, scrupulously 
clean. In this he discarded the wet clinging print dress, 
exchanging it for a woollen petticoat and another ancient 
gown. Upon a chest of drawers he saw a photograph of a 
boy in uniform, who might be the old woman’s grandson. 
He was in Belgian uniform. Val’s money, the little he 
carried, had been taken from him, but his captors had‘ not 
demanded a gold signet ring and a heavy gold safety pin. 
These two articles, Val placed just in front of the photo- 
graph, where the old woman must see them. “They would 
pay for his pilferings; she would guess what had happened; 
she might hold her tongue if—if the boy was dead. Near 
the photograph lay an old Bible printed in Flemish. ~ 
Inspired by the sight of this, Val opened the Bible, and placed 
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the ring and pin upon it together with a button torn from 
his tunic. Surely she would know. . . 
He regained the sanctuary of the whins. 
‘ 


Vv 


Lying there till dusk, fortified by food, hugging to his 
side a basket (also annexed) which held more food, the 
strength of despair crept into him. He was spent by fatigue 
and exposure, aching in every bone of his body, consumed by 
the dread of physical break-down. When he drew a long 
breath, a sharp pain pierced his chest; his pulse and heart 
beat intermittently. 

The old woman came back just before dusk. As she 
entered the cottage, Val, terrified that she might explore the 
whins, left his hiding-place, and took boldly to the high road. 
A sign-post would tell him approximately where he was. 
He would have essayed this last desperate adventure sooner, 
but he feared meeting the old woman, who might recognize 
her shawl and gown. Wrapping the shawl about his head, 
he trudged on. . . 

Within half an hour he found out where he was, a few 
kilometres from Knocke-am- Zee, and—perishing thought— 
within an hour of that terrible wire fence upon which escaping 
Belgians were—electrocuted ! 

He abandoned the high road as he approached a bridge 
over the canal between Bruges and Knocke. Cars had 
passed him holding Huns. Ifthey found him with a woman’s 
disguise over his uniform, would he be shot? He had nearly 
reached the point when being shot was a negligible matter. 

He had to swim, as the girl had said, two canals, exaspera- 
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tingly side by side. He wondered how he did it. Would 
he ever be dry again? In a belt of trees, fringing the twin 
canals, he took off his clothes, wrung the water out of them 
and put them on again, unable to prevent his teeth from 
chattering like castanets. After the event it occurred to 
him that he might have stripped, tied up his clothes in the 
Hun cape which was waterproof, and pushed the bundle 
ahead of him as he swam. Why hadn’t he thought of this? 
Was he a drivelling imbecile? 

“He struck out across the fields in a northerly direction 
seeking the sand dunes. The stars and a crescent moon were 
obscured by clouds, but now and again he saw Charles’s Wain. 
Here and there, also, he saw camp fires. . . . 

When dawn broke he found himself in another patch 
of whins, close to the dunes. He could see Hun soldiers 
in the distance, black specks against the white sand. 
Presently a bugle rang out, and later on the bell of a 
church, strangely comforting. The bell was cracked 
and tinkly after long service, but even in wartime it 
summoned the faithful to prayer. In a primitive, almost 
inarticulate fashion, Val prayed that he might pass the 
frontier—win through! He found himself—as thousands 
have done before him—making a bargain with Omnipo- 
tence, asking for one special grace. . . . 

He crept on from whin to whin till he saw a wire 
fence some six feet high, patrolled by sentries—the frontier! 
His heart thumped against his ribs at sight of it. 
Obviously, it was not charged with electricity in the day- 
time, for a soldier was leaning carelessly against it. It 
might be, no doubt it was, charged at night. 

The guns of Zeebrugge were roaring, 

How could he pass the sentries? He crawled nearer 
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and nearer, pausing upon the edge of a clearing. Here 
he took off and hid his disguise. Lying perfectly still, 
inspiration came to him. He noted, idly at first, that here 
and there lay piles of brushwood, fuel for Hun fires. No 
rain had fallen for three days. When he moved, dry 
twigs crackled beneath him. ‘The grass, under a May 
sun, was growing brown and desiccated; it would burn 
like tinder. Val craved for a fire with a yearning almost 
greater than his craving for food. His clothes were 
saturated with mud and water. Thinking that fire was 
one of the greatest of gifts to men his great idea flared 
upon him. He felt sure that he could slip through the 
fence if he could distract the attention of the sentries. 

He had just three matches left. 

He wriggled behind one of the biggest brush-heaps, 
carrying in his pocket a handful of tiny twigs and enough 
grass for his purpose. If he started a tiny fire to windward 
the breeze from the sea would set the brush ablaze in one 
minute. When the bonfire roared into flame, the sentinels 
would rush to the spot... . 

And then—he would slip through the fence. 

The first match sputtered and went out after he had 
finished his preparations. ‘The second behaved no better. 
With trembling fingers he struck the third. He touched 
the dry grass which flared instantly. But between the 
sentries and that first flare hung the Hun cape. He crept 
towards the fence, watching the sentries. As he had hoped 
_and prayed, they ran together towards the blazing brush. Val 
wriggled on till he reached the fence; he wriggled under it. 
Then he staggered to his feet and sprinted desperately. 

Possibly, the two sentries engrossed with their task 
of putting out a fire that might spread never saw him. If 
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they did, they made no attempt to shoot him. Val made for 
some more friendly whins and then reached the sand-dunes. 

As he fell face-down upon them, he knew that he was 
done, incapable of further effort. A deadly nausea assailed 
him; he could hardly breathe; and every laboured breath 
was agony. 

But a stout Dutchman happened to see him. 

Later on a doctor, hastily summoned, diagnosed the 
case as double pneumonia. 


VI 


A humorous discovery awaited Val after he had passed 
the crisis of the disease. He returned to life to realise 
that he was counted among the dead. The Huns did not 
advertise the names of prisoners who escaped. Val had 
the satisfaction of reading an obituary notice of himself 
of which any man, alive or dead, might have been proud. 
The doctor, who spoke English well, brought to his patient 
some illustrated papers. Val read the notice and laughed 
feebly—his first real laugh. ‘Then he pointed a wasted 
finger at the portrait of Mr. Valentine Montague. 

“That’s me,” he said ungrammatically. 

““Are you quite sure ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“It’s what I used to be,”’ replied Val. 

Telegrams were dispatched to London and Godden 
Magna; and a letter, giving full details of the escape, was 
sent by the doctor to the daily paper which has the largest 
circulation in the United Kingdom. 

Within a month, Val was in his rooms in Jermyn 
Street; and later the verdict of the Medical Board was 
unanimous. His heart was seriously affected. In the 
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words of Tommy Atkins “he got his ticket.” With 
reasonable care, he was told, he might wear khaki again 
upon the stage, not in the field. Val smiled deprecatingly. 
He was “out of it,” but none could say what he really 
felt, because he kept an inviolate silence. Nancy was still 
in France, hard at work after the battle of the Somme, 
where our men won imperishable glory. Val’s own doctor 
said to Di Heron: “His vitality has suffered abnormal 
strain. I can do nothing; Nature will nurse him back 
to health.” Nature, however, for good but inscrutable 
reasons, took her own time over the job. Flattering offers 
from managers of theatres flowed in. ‘The legend spread 
all over the kingdom that Val, upon the day of his capture, 
had rushed after Huns instead of into them. ‘The Bayard 
of the stage was, of course, irreclaimably modest. 

Greg came to see him, a rejuvenated Greg, full of 
beans, back on leave, brimming over with what he had 
seen and the great men whom he had met—Joffre, Foch, 
Pétain, Rawlinson, French and Haig | 

Finally, the talk between these two old friends became 
intimate. 

“You might have married Sally? Don’t you thank 
God you didn’t?” 

“T am very grateful to Burstock,” said Val calmly, 
“for taking Sally off my hands.” 

Greg gave him news of Doris. She had married a fiddler, 
_ and the pair were fiddling away together somewhere in 
America, the fiddler being a Native Son of the Golden West. 

“Like ought to mate with like,” said Greg. 

Then, with an entire change of manner, under a pledge 
of secrecy from Val, he explained the mystery of his 
Fridays. He had married, as a young man, the wrong 
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woman; and she had borne him the wrong children. She 
was a victim of drink and drugs. Long ago Greg had left 
her, but for the sake of the children and in the vain hope, 
perhaps, of doing “‘something”’ for his wretched wife, he 
had paid them weekly visits every Friday when he was in 
London. Having amazing powers of narrative he was 
able to tell a moving and convincing story of his trials 
and tribulations as a Benedict. Val was tremendously 
impressed, because he had considered Greg to be a pincher, 
knowing that he made money and grudged spending it. 
But for more than twenty years he had educated his 
children, and supported his family, living a double life. 
Apparently two of the children were not his 

He ended upon an ironical note: 

““Now you know me as an awful warning, you may go 
and do much the same. Men like you, Val, are at the 
mercy of baggages—and they haven’t got mercy.” 

““Why do you say men like me?” 

““T see you as the good fellow who wants to do the right 
thing. But, man alive, what is the right thing? And who 
can analyse his actions? Most of us do what we think our 
little world expects us to do. I tried to make an honest 
woman of a girl who was born dishonest. That can’t be done. 
Now, tell me, when are you going to begin acting again?”’ 

““My dear old Greg, have I ever stopped? Have I 
ever done anything else ?”’ 

““What do you mean?’”’ 

Val made a first attempt to put into words the thoughts 
which had been quickened when he had, indeed, acted 
without an audience, when he had been helplessly alone 
ina wilderness. “Till that illuminating experience befell him 
he had never been alone, absolutely dependent upon himself. 
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““T suppose,” he said slowly, “that acting, if a fellow 
throws his whole heart into it, becomes a sort of obsession, 
almost a disease ?”’ 

““A disease ?”’ : 

““T began to act when I was eleven years old. I was 
always thinking how I appeared to others. I found out 
at school that it pays to cultivate a pleasant smile. Manners 
don’t make the Man, but they do make the Actor.” 

“You haven’t acted with me?” 

“Again and again and again; but I’m not acting now. 
I feel a worm, Greg, crawling along, groping in the dark, 
and damnably scared.” 

“Scared? You eas 

“Yt was horribly scared of death and mutilation in 
France. ‘This afternoon, lying on this sofa, I’m scared 
of—of life. I’m trying to find a self, a real self, which 
my mumming has hidden. You can’t help me, Greg. 
Nobody can help me. I must help myself.” 

Greg, an understanding person, pressed his hand—the 
thin hand of a man below par. ‘That was one of his 
favourite expressions, familiar to readers of his articles. 
All his long life Greg had been above par—except in his 
dealings with the woman who was not known as Mrs. 
Furley. He thought of her as he said incisively: 

“T had to help myself to a new life and a new name. 
My name is not Furley, but I was baptized Gregory. I’ve 
_.been through Hell, Val, and I came out of it. So will 
you. It’s not a thing to talk about, but there’s only one 
victory in the world that’s worth a tinker’s damn, and that’s 
the victory over Self, the self-centred Self!” 

Val nodded. 
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Wuen Nancy saw Val some two months later she was 
struck dumb by the change in him—a change she was 
unable to measure or analyse. Di Heron, whom she met 
for the first time, tried to explain after ee own forthright 
fashion. 

““He’s had a bad knock; he’s down and out— 
temporarily. Naturally he resents that.” 

‘“‘But he’s done his bit.” 

“Who hasn’t? I’ve tried to buck him up. Now 
you can have a go.” 

“But am I likely to succeed when you have failed, 
Miss Heron?”’ 

Di laughed, making up her mind there and then that 
Nancy would not fail. But she had reserves rather 
masculine than feminine, not liking to say with entire 
frankness: 

““He loves you; if you love him all will be well. Call 
in Dr. Cupid at once.” 

Nancy, however, was dead set upon calling in Campion. 
The word “failure”? was not to be found in that prac- 
titioner’s vocabulary. , Di said a last word: 

“Val is mentally and physically anzemic.’ 
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Within twenty-four hours Nancy discovered what 
hitherto had been cunningly hidden from her—the Godden 
obstinacy rooted, let us add, in Vivian pride, an unhappy 
combination. Despite his miserable condition, Val could 
grasp a nettle which stung venomously. Nancy, out of 
sheer pity, might—he believed that she would—renew 
their youthful engagement and consent to marry him. 
He told himself that he would be damned rather than have 
her on such terms. Affection, solicitude, an eagerness 
to please him, exuded from every pore of her clear skin. 
He was unable to see beneath that skin. 

“So sisterly,” thought Val. 

Passion, Love’s master-key, might have opened the 
closed door, but passion is a respecter of enfeebled persons, 
and Val, as an actor, had been trained to practise restraint. 
He knew that he was still acting with Nancy, unable to 
say: “I’m not what you think me, never have been, never! 
Shake hands with the real Val, please, and try to make 
his more intimate acquaintance.”” He tossed restlessly upon 
his pillow at night, thinking miserably: “Her father’s 
daughter would loathe a coward.” 

Mirabel, who might have saved the situation, was in 
America, on tour. Val remained too weak to accept any 
theatrical engagements. Nancy had to go back to France. 


TE 


On the eve of departure, with little more than a re- 
luctant consent from Val, she saw his doctor, a much over- 
worked man, and arranged that Campion was to be called 
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in as a consultant if he happened to be in London. ‘Then 
she said to her invalid: 

“Dr. Campion owes me something, not much.” 

“You are asking him to waste his time over me.” 

“*He’s the most wonderful man that ever lived,” re- 
peated Nancy. 

Val smiled at her, ravaged within. Still, curiosity was 
provoked. He wanted to meet Campion, making sure that 
he would hate him at sight as a superman who made adoring 
slaves of young women. How did he do it? Why did 
certain women “‘fall for’ certain men? Pittites and 
Gallery Girls had “‘fallen”’ for him, blinded by the foot- 
lights. All of them, no doubt, believed him to be what 
he appeared to be, not what he was. If they knew the 
truth ! 

In his more depressed moments he was tempted to 
escape from England, to begin life again in Canada or 
Australia, to cut loose from everything and everybody. 
Had he the pluck to do that? On all his friends, too anxious 
to “buck him up,” he bestowed the picture-postcard smile 
and thanked them charmingly for being so kind to a down- 
and-outer. He began to think that he had too many friends, 
but not one to whom he could speak intimately... . 

He was at his lowest ebb when Campion came to see 
him after observing medical formalities. He had a few 
days’ leave accepted under protest. At first glance at a 
much freckled face surmounted by a bristly growth of 
sandy hair Val came within an ace of hysterical laughter. 
Could any girl fall in love with such an ugly little man? 

Campion broke some ice, by remarking aggressively: 

‘“T’ve a hell of a face, haven’t I? I might improve it, 
but I haven’t the time.” 
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He stared unblinkingly at his patient. Then he began 
to ask questions, probing into Val’s mind, going back to 
childhood, pausing now and again to jot down a note. The 
physical examination took at least twenty minutes. At the 
end of it all Campion grinned ferociously: 

“T can’t help you; you must help yourself.” 

“To what?” 

“To a wider vision. ‘Tell me, aren’t you looking at 
life through the wrong end of the telescope? Nancy 
Pescott hinted that you might be shell-shocked. Some of 
us say that when we don’t quite know where we are. I 
should call you self-shocked.” 

**Self-shocked, te 

**T talk and think in plain English, being a conspicuously 
plain man, Cases of self-shock are not found in medical 
books, but they will be after this upheaval. I may write 
one myself, Godden. Yes; self-shock is a sign of the times. 
I diagnosed it in myself first. If you get to know your- 
self, immediately you get to know others; to recognise 
in them symptoms which have distressed and bafled every 
poor devil who means well and does badly.” 

Val stared at him. Campion’s ugliness had vanished. 
Behind it, obscured by it, was revealed unmistakably the 
face of the Healer, intent upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. Val knew that here was one who practised what 
he preached. Campion went on: 

} ““Men are brought to me mentally mutilated beyond 
recognition. I get used to that. “The time comes when 
they ask for a looking-glass. “They don’t always get it. I 
caught a fellow peering at what was left of a once handsome 
face in the inside of his watch. I recall what he said: 
‘I look like that! And I feel like that!’ He was self- 
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shocked. He didn’t know himself. I patched him up 
somehow, outside and in.” 

“You patched up his mind ?”’ 

“JT did what I could. His vanity had sustained an 
appalling shock. One of the first things he said to me was: 
‘No girl will look at me now.’ ” 

Val became more and more interested. 

“What did you reply?” 

““An emphatic monosyllable—rot. Then I re- 
minded him that he hadn’t lost his voice. Men stricken 
dumb have been my most difficult cases. Often the voice 
comes back unexpectedly. But at the back of everything 
is the mind—and we know so little about that. What 
do I know about your mind?” 

‘““More than I supposed possible, 

“You mean that?” 

“If I am self-shocked 

“If you aren’t, you ought to be. ‘Try to think out 
what you were and what you are. Establish some sort 
of a balance. Audit your accounts with life. Nancy 
Pescott said to me that you had done your bit. More rot. 
The bit is never done. We live that we may learn, and if 
we stop learning we are dead. Ifa man gives way to mental 
inertia, the sooner he’s buried the better. By God! he 
is buried.” 

A few minutes later he bustled off, after promising 
to come again on the morrow. As he hurried from the 
room, Val murmured to himself: “I like you, Campion; 
I want to hate you, but I can’t.” 

He still sat trying to establish some parallel between 
Greg and Campion. Both men possessed an uncanny 
knowledge of themselves and others. But Campion was 
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far and away the bigger man, although, possibly, less 
human and sympathetic. . . . 

“Why can’t I go to sleep for six months?” thought 
Val. 


WI 


It is a curious fact that so often action is forced upon 
us when we deliberately resign ourselves to inaction. "Then 
the easy “I’ll think it over” is swiftly changed into the 
difficult “Ill have to do it.” Fate ordained that Campion 
and Val should not meet again for many months. Fate, 
knowing her business, may have decided that Campion 
had done all that was possible for the moment. 

A telegram from Godden Magna, a dozen words, 
apprised Val that Tom had been killed in France. 

Were any of us prepared for these telegrams? Val 
stared at the slip of paper—stupefied. It had never 
occurred to him that he might be called upon to take Tom’s 
place, to stand in his shoes, to do—against all his predi- 
lections—what Tom had deemed it his duty (and pleasure) 
to do. The telegram fell from his trembling fingers, as 
he answered the first pressing call upon his services. He 
must leave London by the next train. 

In the train, alone in a first-class carriage, he kept on 
repeating: ‘‘What next?’’? He was speeding to a home 
which he had ceased to regard as home. Now, in a new 
sense, it had become inalienably Azs home, part and parcel 
Gpumeelt,. .- ... 

Madre met him at the station, looking, so Val thought, 
like a frightened child, talking inconsequently, very tear- 
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ful, very affectionate, and disarmingly appealing. The 
Squire was stricken ! 

‘“‘He has shut himself up, Val—if he had a stroke 
I—I sent the telegram. I remember so well when your 
dear mother died; he wasn’t like this then—he—he doesn’t 
want me; he doesn’t want anybody. What are we going 
todo? You are so clever—I am counting on you, I am 
indeed. This has turned him to stone. And, dear, I 
can say to you, only to you, that he never seemed to be 
devoted to darling Tom. Why is he taking this like this?” 

Val nearly replied: “‘Self-shocked.” 

Discreetly he said nothing, hazarding no conjectures. 
Madre described his manner with her as ‘“‘too sweet for 
anything.” He was not conscious of acting. Madre 
made an irresistible appeal to what was best in him. He 
wanted to help her, merely because she was so helpless 
and forlorn. By the time they reached the front door 
she was prattling, almost happily, of her children. 

Blinds were down in every window. 

As he passed into the hall the presence of death made 
itself felt, but he had the odd conviction that his father, 
not ‘Tom, had passed away. He would have to walk into 
a darkened room where his father was lying—dead. 

He found himself kissing all his sisters. Then Mari- 
gold’s husband took him into the dining-room, saying 
stolidly: 

“We can do with a stiffish whisky and soda.” 

But they had the whisky with plain water, one of the 
Squire’s war economies. 

Marigold’s worser half, a Dorset squireen, had ‘“‘done 
his bit,” but not in France. He was an officer in some 
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Remount Department, concerned with the transportation 
of horses across the Channel. So far the submarines had 
spared him. His name was Dennant. 

“The old man is taking this hard, Val; but he zs hard, 
hard as nails. Of course, it’s a very nasty jolt for him. 
I have forty-eight hours’ leave, but I haven’t seen him. 
Your job, thank the Lord! not mine.” 

Val gulped down the whisky and water, feeling that 
he stood leagues apart from this gentleman in temporary 
khaki, who was a very good fellow in his peculiar way, a 
horse and hound man, a J.P., and a determined golfer, 
war or no war. Why had Marigold married him? He 
remembered that Dennant had been a persistent lover, 
a regular “thruster.” Still, it was difficult to listen at- 
tentively to Dennant. 

“As it is my job I’d better get it over, Harry.” 

“Stout fellow!”’ . 

“T can’t realise that Tom has gone.” 

“Nor can I; nor can he. You’ll have to chuck the 
stage, Val. ‘Tell him that—as—as an opener.” 

“There is no valid reason why I should chuck the 
stage when I’m fit to go back to it.” 

“He'll want you mucking about here.” 

“You use the right verb,” said Val politely. 

The interview with the Squire followed. 


IV 


As Madre had said, the old man was stricken. He 
received Val apathetically, holding out a cold limp hand. 
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In a few hours he had aged ten years. It was impossible 
to talk naturally. The first mention of Tom was dis- 
missed with a feeble gesture. Val felt sure that his father 
was thinking: ‘“‘Why was Tom taken and Val left?” 

A torn soul! ' 

Staring at his father Val forgot himself. It occurred 
to him that the Squire might indeed have a stroke. He sat 
in his chair, huddled up, shrunk, blinking aimlessly at objects 
familiar to him all his life. Now and again he would glare 
at the pamphlets and books piled upon his desk. ‘These 
had never failed him till now. When Val spoke tentatively 
of the Home Farm, Mr. Godden scowled and muttered 
something inaudible, not a blessing upon the fruits of the 
field or the beasts in their pastures. Finally, he said heavily: 

“You must try to fit yourself to take Ais place.” And 
then, as Val remained silent, he asked almost savagely: 

“You're all right again, eh?”’ 

Val lied. 

“Oh, yes, Father. Don’t, for God’s sake, worry about 
me. I—TI shall do what I can. Is—is there anything 
to be done?” 

There was nothing. A death without the compensat- 
ing distractions of a funeral has a strange unreality about 
it. Nearly all the Goddens had been gathered to their 
fathers with consoling pomps and ceremonies. One Godden 
had enjoined his executors to set the best wine in his cellar 
before the friends who paid their last respects to him. 
Another Godden had insisted upon something approxi- 
mating to a dress rehearsal of the final ritual. Melshire 
talks about that to this day. . . . 

Presently Val spoke of Madre. 

“You ought to see her, May I send her to you?” 
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The Squire nodded, opened his mouth, lost control 
of his lips and closed them. 


Vi 


Within forty-eight hours, Val found himself playing 
a new part—that of Universal Provider of Sympathy. He 
had to master the names—the new pet-names—of the 
younger children, who were quite ready to adore him; 
he had to take his father’s place, temporarily at any rate, 
in the village. The Squire remained shut up in his room. 
Ever since his escape and serious illness, Wal had been 
entertained by his many friends, who spoke of themselves 
as a lively “bunch.” He had made but little attempt 
to be lively with them. Perhaps he was the more sorry 
for the Squire because he (Val) had been a pitiable victim 
of futile introspection. Mirabel would have said that he 
had crawled into a hole and pulled the hole after him, a 
descriptive bit of transpontine slang. “The Godden family 
collectively were not a lively bunch, but fortunately there 
were exceptions. Val had to “buck up’? Madre, Mari- 
gold, Freda, Henrietta, all the servants and the villagers; 
but the twelve-year-old Cicely, known as Bubbles, and her 
younger brother (Madre’s two children), Squeak, were 
too young to be greatly affected by the death of Tom with 
_ whom, so they solemnly affirmed to Val, they had never 
been upon larky terms. Bubbles annexed Val as an 
exciting and surprising possession. In her artless fashion 
she set about entertaining him. 

We must infer that Fate, in Val’s interests, knew 
what she was about when she wrote Tom’s name upon a 
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bullet. An excerpt from a letter written to Nancy indicates 
that one deemed to be Fortune’s favourite was not insensible 
of Fate’s activities. . 

“You left me” (he wrote) “a worm. Well, the worm 
has turned into a centipede. I have muddled wits, but a 
hundred wriggling legs. I am wriggling along narrow 
lanes and into rural minds; both smell sweet after too much 
Jermyn Street. Also I am reading Montaigne, and making 
the discovery that human nature is absurdly undulant and 
plastic. I am dressing my new part, wearing breeches 
and gaiters that belonged to dear old Tom. I was astounded, 
because they fitted me fairly well. I can punch the ribs 
of a fat bullock and can draw water from the parish 
pump ! Incidentally, I can tackle my rations and 
damn Dora with the best of ’em. ‘Tell this to Cam- 
pion in” 

Had his wits been perfectly clear he might have em- 
broidered his theme; he might have said, had he thought 
of it, that success in his case had been a failure. Nothing 
fails like success if it takes the form of one overmastering 
ambition. Val had found the Temple of Fame empty, 
because Nancy was not in it; in pursuit of his ambition 
to become a “‘star’’ he had lost touch with his own people, 
whom he had considered dull and reactionary. During 
many years he had wanted something that was not his, the 
glad acclaim of the multitude. When he got it, it sounded 
in his ears (quickened by suffering) to be a meaningless 
roar. Now, for the first time in his life, he had to suck 
pleasure out of his home, his flesh and blood, and instead 
of gratifying his own wants was constrained to consider 
and attempt to satisfy the wants of others. 

The only cure for self-shock. 


Ce ton 
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Nevertheless he remained conscious that the actor in 
him still reigned paramount. 


VI 


Bubbles confided to Wal, very regretfully, that she 
was not the beauty of the family, exacting an answer to the 


bewildering question: “‘I say, why are you the pick of the 
basket ?”’ 


“But anor 1??? 

“Of course you are; you jolly well know you are, 
Squeak and I used to call you ‘the Grand Man.’” 

Dear, ‘dear!”’ 

“We thought you couldn’t help that. You were 
grand; now you’re not, not a bit. Why?” 

“Bubbles, I’m not prepared yet to publish my auto- 
biography.” 

““What’s that?” 

“My life history. Probably, if I did, it would be 
chock-full of lies. All men are liars when they talk or 
write about themselves. Still, if they are amusing liars 
we forgive them. And if they can laugh at themselves 
all is well.” 

“What a funny man you are.” 

‘Don’t expect me to be funny,” said Val severely, ‘‘or 
I shall smack you.” 

“You couldn’t smack anybody, not really hard. Val, 
why are you so different from us?” 

“Look here, Miss Bubbles, you’re a little pitcher 
with long ears. You have heard somebody say that, eh?” 
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“Father has said it heaps of times. You’re a Vivian, 
nota Godden. Father hasadownon the Vivians. Why?” 

““You can ask him—later on.” 

“‘T shouldn’t dare. You tell me—do!” 

She slipped a grubby paw into his hand, squeezing it 
coaxingly, but Val shook his head. ‘The Vivians seemed 
singularly remote—creatures of another planet. “The war, 
too, had become unreal, a nightmare of the past. To put 
the past with all its complexities from him, to live for the 
moment, had become a new “‘want,” about the only “want,” 
so Val told himself, that didn’t turn to ashes when achieved. 
The future, however, obtruded. Each morning, when he 
woke up in the bed that had belonged to the eldest son 
and heir, he had to pinch himself into the conviction that 
he was the eldest son and heir, with new responsibilities 
piling up amorphously; a chaos of ill-defined duties not to 
be shirked by any true Godden; mountains obscured by 
mists. 40%, . 

Each day, moreover, he noted with increasing dismay 
that the Squire no longer functioned as a true Godden 
except for a dreary half-hour after breakfast, which he re- 
fused to eat in the presence of his family. Had Tom 
been alive and the victim of the crassest irresolution, Val 
would have seen the funny side of these matutinal inter- 
views which began and ended in a pea-soup fog. The 
Squire had never been an irritable man, but he provoked 
irritability in others. Val would enter a room reeking 
of tobacco smoke. At sight of his heir the old man would 
be galvanized into sitting erect in his chair. Then, like 
Bubbles, he would ask questions, but unlike her he paid 
no attention to Val’s answers. He ordered and counter- 
ordered; he procrastinated pathetically; he babbled about 
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economies. He seemed to take the view that what had 
been done by Val on Tuesday must be undone on 
‘Thursday. He had been justly proud of his + thatched 
cottages, but thatchers were few and thatching was 
expensive) 7), % 

““Dumble’s cottage must be thatched.” 

“Yes, father; I attended to that yesterday.” 

“T gave no orders ss: 

“TI thought you did. However 

“Old Gabriel did it last time. He’s dead. All the 
dependable men are dead. “Thatching will soon be a lost 
art. “[here was a thatcher who moved to Little Puddleton. 
What was his name ?”’ 

*{—-J don’t think I ever heard it.” 

“‘He’s sure to be dead, too, because I want him. 
Dumble may remember his name. He suffered from a 
bad leg. See Dumble at once. No—wait. There’s 
another man, I forget his name, who makes tiles. . 
No; he had to join up. ’Pon my word, I believe he’s dead, 
too. We had better mark time over this thatching. Look 
at these bills We 

“You showed them to me yesterday. If you will 
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write a cheque 

““Good God!” 

“But oughtn’t they to be paid?” 

“T always pay my bills.” 

“You have a decent balance at the bank.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You showed me your bank-book.” 

At this amazing statement, coming from a comparative 
stranger, the Squire lay back in his chair and eyed Val 
suspiciously, hardly believing it to be true. 
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“TI keep my bank-book in a drawer, locked up. I 
carry the key of that drawer on my watch-chain.” 

“Yes; I know. You unlocked the drawer and showed 
me your balance.” 

“If you say so I must take your word for it... . 

And so on and so forth 

Madre hazarded the tearful suggestion that the Squire’s 
brain might be softening. She was equally worried about 
Val’s heart. If the dear boy did too much 

Marigold and Henrietta had returned to their own 
homes. Madre was playing governess (another war 
economy) to the younger children. Madre “ran” the 
house with a diminished staff upon a diminished allow- 
ance. Certainly she was doing her bit and more than 
her bit very gallantly. She admitted that she couldn’t 
““cope’’ with the Squire; he had become too “difficult.” 
This adjective leaked from her lips with exasperating 
frequency. It was horribly difficult to deal with servants 
who were simply mad to escape from domestic service into 
factories. Unmarried mothers, peacocking about Godden 
Magna, some of them wearing coney-seal coats, set a 
shocking example. One minx dared to powder her 
pert nose during Divine Service. Life had become too 
“difficult.” 

How Campion would have grinned, how his sandy 
locks would have bristled, had he been vouchsafed a glimpse 
of the late Mr. Valentine Montague “‘coping”’ fairly suc- 
cessfully with these “difficulties.” What was the discipline 
of the reserve battalion, the long “‘fatigues,” the eternal 
route marches, compared to this? 

Another insistent question not to be answered in a 
spirit of levity. 
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VII 


Very slowly a measure of health came back to 
him, and with it the call of the theatre. To Old 
George and others Val replied curtly, saying that it was 
impossible to leave home. But was it? Madre said 
doubtfully: 

““You’ve been such a help, but I suppose we could 
worry along somehow. You must consider your own 
profession, dear. I have always known what acting meant 
to you. Your old friends want you.” 

“Let ’em want.” 

Madre launched another shaft into the blue. 

“You know, Val, you ought to think about marrying. 
That would please your father. If you could show him 
a little grandson——! But there’s nobody about here 
who would be just right for you, is there?” 

““Y haven’t searched very hard to find her. Perhaps 
father is scared stiff that I might find another—Sally.” 

Even Madre had her enlightened moments. 

“Val! You are joking. “That shameless creature 
must have taught you the difference between Miss Right 
and Miss Wrong.” 

“Clever Madre! But, seriously, was Sally so shame- 
less if you look at her apart from me?” 


“‘T shouldn’t dream of looking at her at all apart from 
99 


ou. 
: “Try. Sally wanted much more than I could give 
her. She got what she wanted, a feather in her cap. She 
hurt me horribly in the wrong place. My heart is nothing 
to write home about, but that wasn’t affected. Sally 
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pricked my vanity bag, let out a lot of gas. Now, knowing 
Burstock, I’m rather sorry for her.” 

He was tempted to tell this kind creature about Nancy. 
Someway, he couldn’t. Madre, with the best intentions 
in the world, would say the wrong thing. Probably she 
would hold Nancy responsible for the breaking of the 
green engagement. “To speak of Nancy at all he would 
have to wax autobiographical, to debase himself. Instead 
he said whimsically: 

“Get it into your head that I’m Humpty-Dumpty 
after the fall. I may pick myself up; I hope I shall. We 
must wait and see about that.” 

Another flash brought a sparkle to tired eyes. 

“I believe there’s somebody. ‘There must be.” 

““Madre—is it better to love or be loved?” 

“You do say the oddest things. It’s dreadful for a 
woman not to be loved. Men have so much... .” She 
sighed. 

To cheer her up, Val quoted Mr. H. G. Wells: 


‘A heartening drink I do not dare; 
A man scores always, everywhere. 


““A man can smoke, a man can swear; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


Madre took this too literally: 

“Girls do drink and smoke and swear. That must 
have been written long ago, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Thousands and millions of years, blessed woman, 
before the war.” 
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VIII 


Shortly after Christmas, prior to that never-to-be- 
forgotten day when America “‘came in,” Val knew that 
the Squire’s brain had softened. Specialists predicted that 
he might linger for years in a second childhood. Under 
the tender ministrations of the devoted Madre he was 
likely to do so. Memory failed first. He stared blankly 
at his children, unaware that they were his. He seemed 
to see Val dimly, and liked to see him. Often he con- 
founded Madre with his first wife, exacting constant 
attention from her. Unhappily he disliked trained nurses, 
giving them notice to leave his service, which they did, 
till it was discovered that his mind was plastic to the sug- 
gestion that the old nurse had gone, when she hadn’t, and 
that he was- being waited upon by someone else. 

Val became the Prince Regent. 

He had a most disconcerting experience. One morning, 
the Squire, more talkative than usual, mistook him for Tom. 
‘The doctor had instructed all the Goddens to humour the 
old man, tmasmuch as contradiction in any form irritated 
and upset him. Accordingly Val pretended that he was 
‘Tom; quite unprepared for an indictment of himself. 

‘““Why doesn’t Val come to see us?’’ demanded Mr, 
Godden querulously. Before Val could think of a discreet 
reply, his father went on: “‘He doesn’t care tuppence about 
any of us.” 

“Father, I’m sure Val means well... . 

“A mummer ! My God! And, mind you, he 
always was a mummer—couldn’t take me in though. 
Such a thorn in my flesh!” 
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“I’m so sorry you feel like that about him.” 

“You are my own boy; you take after me. You do 
your duty; Val doesn’t. Vivian to the core. If he had 
been my eldest son i 

“‘Smoke a pipe, Father. Try my tobacco 

“T like my own. Now, what was I talking about? 
Yes, yes—you. You’re a great comfort to me, Tom; 
but where have you been lately?” 

A difficult question to answer. 

““T have been busy, Father. 

“I’m so muddled, and my eyesight is rotten. You 
won’t leave me, my boy?” 

“Of course not. What an idea!’ 

“Tell me. Val did something. What?” 

““He went to the war.” 

‘So he did. I haven’t seen him since. Did he get 
killed? Who was killed? Somebody was killed. Yes, 
yes; it was Val. If it had been you ig 

“Fill your pipe, Father : 

He filled it for him. Mr. Godden puffed at it, and let 
the briar fall from nerveless fingers. He dozed off. Next 
time, he recognized Val dimly, but again and again he 
mistook him for Tom; and then invariably he spoke of Val 
as dead, if he spoke of him at all. One pithy sentence 
lingered in Val’s mind: “He always was a mummer— 
couldn’t take me in though.” What a curious flash of 
insight! And if he had ceased to be a mummer—and 
had he ?—what a tragedy this poor old man would never 
know. That bit deep. Possibly it provoked the deter- 
mination to “play”? Tom, to confront what Tom would 
have reckoned his “‘duty”’ in a generous spirit. 

As Prince Regent he had hardly a minute to call his 
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own, called upon to administer a trust of which he knew 
nothing. When he wrote to Nancy, it amused him to 
recite (amusingly) his activities as a squireen. In reply 
she used her favourite expression: “You are a wonder.” 

More praise. 

Campion was a genuine “‘wonder.” Meanwhile Nancy 
had become an army nurse, receiving her certificates. 
As a rule V.A.D.s were moved here and there. Somehow 
—assign the reason either to Campion or her—she had 
stuck like a limpet to Campion. 


IX 


In early March, Bill Pescott died of wounds received 
in France. He had accomplished his heart’s desire, taken 
his part in Armageddon. Nancy wrote to Val: “He went 
over the top in the firm conviction that Daddy was waiting 
for him on the Other Side; he died splendidly, bless him!’’ 

She went on with her work, indefatigably. Val, 
during his rare visits to London, never failed to call upon 
Mrs. Pescott and Aunt Aggie. The little spinster, sniffing 
romance from afar, prattled about her beloved niece. After 
the war, which surely couldn’t last for ever, Nancy would 
have her great reward—she would marry Campion. 

_ Val rose to heights as an actor when he asked with a 
gay laugh: 

‘“How do you know?” 

“She has stuck to him through thick and thin; her 
letters are full of him. I have always said that our Nancy 
was fitted to be the wife and helpmeet of a great man. 
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Isn’t it her manifest destiny? And it would be so exactly 
right.” 

““You have met Dr. Campion ?’’ 

“No. A little bird told me that he will be offered a 
knighthood. Lady Campion 1? 

‘“‘Lady Campion,” repeated Val. “It does sound 
right.” 

“And now doctors are eligible for even higher honours. 
If they made a peer of Lord Lister 3 

“Everything is possible,” said Val, “‘in this very im- 
possible world.” 

“I’m saving up for a suitable wedding present. My 
sister makes fun of me; but why shouldn’t I enjoy my little 
dreams ?”’ 

“T’m sure they include a christening.” 

“Oh-h-h!”’ 

“You are blushing, Aunt Aggie; they do. You are 
quite priceless.” 

Suggestion is greater than Diana of the Ephesians. A 
spinster’s dream imposed itself as reality upon Val. He 
made almost sure that Aunt Aggie was bolstered with more 
than mere conjecture. He found himself repeating: “‘ Lady 
Campion.” 

It sounded quite all right. 


CHAPTER. XLV. 
MADAME DORIA 
I 


Tue death of Bill Pescott affected Val personally, although 
he had never regarded him as much more than Nancy’s 
brother. Neither Mrs, Pescott—too weakened by ill-health 
to say much about anything—nor Aunt Aggie, spoke of him 
except with reverential detachment as one who had died 
gloriously for his country. That also appeared to be 
Nancy’s point of view. But the obsessing thought was 
forced upon Val: Why had a coward been spared ? 

After leaving the dingy little house in Kensington he 
took a ’bus back to his hotel. He had let his rooms in 
Jermyn Street as soon as it became certain that the Squire 
was sinking into senility; and he had learned to practise 
small economies which hitherto he had loathed. When 
the ’bus pulled up in Kensington High Street, Val found 
himself in a waiting queue which developed into a “‘scrum.” 
A stout man behind him pushed him violently into a stout 
woman in front of him, who exclaimed loudly: “You 
are no gentleman.” Val lifted his hat, replying tartly 
(for him): ‘‘Nearly all the gentlemen are dead, madam; 
and all the women are ladies.” This raised a laugh, but 
Val was incapable of laughing at his own mild joke. He 
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had in mind Bill Pescott—and others. He took his seat 
in the ’bus, much ruffled; the stout lady took hers just 
opposite, glaring acrimoniously. 

On this visit to London he met Greg, who gave him 
disconcerting news of Fiddle-de-dee. She had married 
her fiddler presumably because he had fiddled his way into 
her heart. Incidentally he had pushed her fortunes in 
America and elsewhere. In Australia, so Greg told Val, 
he had left her, “taking up’”’ with a pianiste. 

‘““How perfectly sickening!”’ exclaimed Val. 

“’Tch, tch! Madame Doria, as she now calls herself, 
doesn’t think so. I fancy it was a blessed release. You 
can form your own opinion about that. She is in London. 
Go and see her. Jot down her address.” 

Mechanically Val did so. Greg, who had always been 
fond of Doris, began to talk volubly about the marriage 
relation, and the war-girl’s attitude towards it—an attitude 
of misgiving mixed up with recklessness and a sense of its 
impermanence, divorce being so easy. On such a theme 
old Greg was at his best. 

““Of course her fiddler was a shirker. When the band 
began to play in France he took himself and his fiddle to 
America. He took Doris too. These musicians | 
They hear no music but their own. All said and done, 
Doris got what she wanted—publicity, just like your 
Sally.” 

“If you call her my Sally I shall hit you, Greg.” 

“Tut! You had a proprietary interest in both these 
young women. ‘The intimacy of such relations cannot be 
disputed. Doris and Sally are part of your life, aren’t 
they? You travelled their road for a bit and parted 
company. Probably they have thought more about you 
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than you have thought about them. It would have been 
t’other way if you had left them as they left you. Have 
you got it into your head that women ‘want’ more than 
men ?”’ 

“Perhaps they do; perhaps they don’t.” 

“Ho! Still on the fence, peering shortsightedly at 
these high matters... . I say women want more than 
men, because their wants had to be suppressed before the 
war.. Suppressions are bad. Suppression is the synonym 
for oppression. I'll stuff one more wad of tobacco into 
your pipe. Gratified wants breed more wants. Women 
wanted infinitely less when their wants remained ungratified. 
Now they do what they damn well please, and it doesn’t 
please*’em.. Ask 'Doris.n.: 22” 


it 


He saw Doris next day. 

‘They met—restraint on his side; none on hers. Greg 
would have affirmed, with a grin, that any amateur 
actress could give fourteen pounds to a professional actor 
—and romp home! Doris kissed him on both cheeks, 
held his hands and exclaimed fervently: “Oh! How glad 
I am to see you! Dear Val, you look much the same. 
Have I changed? Would you know me?” Val hesi- 
tated; she had changed tremendously. Some might say 
for the better. She was no longer a creature of awkward 
angles. What success she had achieved sparkled in her 
dark eyes, animated her gestures, and lent confidence to 
the tones of her voice. Val thought: “She has the plat- 
form manner.”’ Inconsequence and ingenuousness, once 
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so attractive to him, had vanished. He wondered if she 
expected flattery. He compromised. 

“You are as enthusiastic as ever.” 

“Only with old friends. Sit down; talk as you used 
to talk. On revient ! J have thought so much about 
you. Be prepared for a sincere compliment. Before I 
married, when I was so hard-up, I subscribed to a Press- 
clipping agency so = not to itis any line that might be 
written about you.” 

66 Dee!”’ 

“You have covered yourself with glory, haven’t you?” 

“Only the fools think so,” he replied ungallantly. 
“T’m now a hayseed a4 

“T can’t see you as a hayseed. Greg told me about 
your father. Ought sons to be sacrificed to fathers? Or 
daughters? Is it practical politics? 1 suppose that you 
were born, you poor dear, with this spirit of self-sacrifice. 
You would have sacrificed yourself for me. Well, I had 
enough gumption to hop off. When I climb the golden 
stairs I hope that Saint Peter will remember that. I told 
Greg I wanted to see you because, well, because I had a 
dismal conviction that you didn’t want to see me. Why 
didn’t you?” 

She spoke without any coquetry, attempting no lures. 
He tried to answer her honestly. 

“T’ve been a fool all my life, Dee. One thing is 
certain: I didn’t come here to talk about myself. I’m 
feeling shamelessly curious about you. We made a salad 
of love and friendship. You knew it and bolted. I didn’t 
quite know it then, and felt sore; but yesterday Greg said 
something that is true. We were fellow-travellers, school- 
fellows. We read out of the same book. We learned 
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something. What? Anyway, Greg somehow made me 
feel that I owed you an apology. Boys hate apologizing. 
I didn’t want to see you... . Why? you ask. Because 
you cut my vanity to the quick. So did that other woman. 
Greg told you about her?” 

74 Yes.”’ 

“Then perhaps you can understand that I hate to talk 
about the yesterdays. They’re gone irretrievably.” 

“Nothing goes irretrievably.” 

“T can’t argue about it.” 

“Why not? Argument sweeps away cobwebs. To 
please you, Val, I’ll satisfy your curiosities. Where shall 
I begin?” 

“Where you left me.” 

She nodded. It is impossible to say whether she was 
entirely frank. Who is? She seemed to be; she touched 
lightly but convincirigly upon her adventures and mis- 
adventures, singularly outspoken about her marriage. 
Musicians, she declared, ought not to marry if any clash 
of common ambitions disturbed the common peace. ‘This 
was said without any bitterness. She concluded calmly: 
“‘As we couldn’t get on, he got off. He reminded me at 
the end that I ought to be very grateful to him, because 
he had helped me professionally, which was perfectly true. 
Now, it is difficult to say whether I am more grateful to 
him for taking or leaving me.” The laugh with which 
she ended her sentence had a cynical note to it. For the 
rest, she was doing reasonably well, had engagements 
“booked up”? and small independent means inherited from 
the uncle who had been so kind to her. . 

“Madame Doria,” ejaculated Val. 

“Tt looks well on a programme.” 
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He was ashamed to say that he hadn’t seen it on pro- 
grammes, that he had lost touch with London, drifted away 
from all his old friends. | Was that another result of self- 
shock ? 

Before he left her, someday of the old easy friend- 
ship had been re-established. Obviously her ambitions 
were evergreen; her “‘work’’ still absorbed her. 

- But, vaguely, he felt uneasy about her. 


Iil 


She had said little about her own people, the Linthornes, 
but he understood that she helped to support old ‘‘’Turvey- 
drop’? and the others. “I love my work, always did. 
You needn’t worry the least little bit about me.” 

But he did. 

After leaving her he asked himself if he had ever’ 
loved his work as she loved hers. What had the Stage been 
to him? Could he, conceivably, go back to it? Asa means to 
an end, money, for instance, yes. But cash had grown cold, 
partly because there was enough of it to go round a large 
family, to make it go round was now his principal business 
in life, as it had been his father’s, not a very interesting 
business, but exacting much time and thought. It amused 
him to reflect that Madre, whom he held in no great esteem 
as an intellectual force, imposed upon a Prince Regent the 
economic principles practised by the deposed Monarch. 
Every sixpence saved provoked a disarming smile from her. 

He returned to Godden Magna rather tired after his 
brief visit to London. The children welcomed him 
uproariously. Bubbles confided that at tea-time she had 
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placed his empty chair between her and Squeak. “We 
made ‘believe you hadn’t gone away.” Then she added: 
“It’s such fun pretending, isn’t it?” He replied cautiously: 
“T used to think so when tea was my principal meal.” 
This provoked the artless response: ‘‘We do love you, Val, 
’cos you give us such good teas.” He retorted: ‘Cupboard 
love, eh?’’ and immediately she whispered back: ‘“‘You 
jolly well know it isn’t that.” 

He was now regarded as the young Squire by his 
neighbours. As the active representative of his family, 
he was expected to sit in the family pew each Sunday, 
situate in the chancel which sadly needed expensive repara- 
tions. When he had said to Madre: “Why should I go 
to church?”’ she replied piteously: ““Oh, Val, dear, what 
would the children think if you didn’t?” 

He played a little golf; the only game at which he had 
excelled. And thus the days drifted on and by, days of 
small things that insensibly became large things to him. He 
knew that he was under the influence of an anodyne, the 
sleepy air of Melshire. Patiently and impatiently, according 
to the mood of the moment, he awaited the great culmination 
—the end of the war. It seemed incredible that he had 


ever taken part init... . 
* 


IV 


When peace was about to be established upon its rotten 
basis, Val made certain that Nancy’s engagement to Campion 
would be announced. She had nailed her flag to the mast 
when she declared that war was not the time for marrying 
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or giving in marriage. Campion, probably, thought the 
same. He would do his job, and expect others to do theirs, 
till the final order was trumpeted to the world: “Stand 
Easy!” 

Almost incapable of effort, where Nancy was concerned, 
Val made his effort as soon as peace was measurably in sight. 
Nancy had spent her rare days of leave with her mother 
and aunt, but she had promised to come to Godden Magna 
when the war was over. Accordingly, Val, feeling absurdly 
shy and ill at ease, told Madre that he wished to entertain 
this gallant young lady and kill the fatted turkey in her 
honour. ‘To do this effectively was the more awkward, 
because Madre had quite forgotten the Pescotts. At the 
first mention of the name, she recalled the Colonel who was 
mixed up, so she remembered, with some dreadful debt of 
honour, which had inflicted sleepless nights upon the 
Squire. Val spoke of the Pescotts as old friends, but Madre 
was not to be deceived. — 

““Why, of course, dear; it will be such a pleasure to 
entertain any friend of yours. Why have you never talked 
to me about her before?”’ 

“Because I—I couldn’t,” he replied gruffly. 

Madre slipped her hand into his. 

“I’m so excited,” she whispered. 

Val winced. Suddenly, without apparent rhyme or 
reason the time-thickened veil that had hung between himself 
and his stepmother was rent in twain. She was one of the 
best. ! She loved him; she believed: that he loved her. 
His confounded art had brought this about naturally and 
inevitably. “Io see her mildly beaming at him, expecting 
full confidence as a natural right, tore to tatters all reserves. 
Without pausing to think, he stammered out: 
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“What a beast I’ve been to you!” 

She blinked at him. 

““Val—what do you mean? You’ve been wonderful. 
You made difficult things easy for me from the first. I 
loved you for that. If you were my own boy I couldn’t 
love you more. What can you mean?” 

““I—I mean,” he had to lie convincingly, “I mean, 
Madre, that I ought to have told you about Nancy before. 
I repeat I couldn?t. Perhaps I was afraid that you would be 
too sympathetic; perhaps I felt that, in a way, I should get 
sympathy from you under false pretences. I say, honestly 
—you must believe that—that I’m ever so sorry. Now— 
sit tight. I became engaged to Nancy Pescott when I 
was cramming for Sandhurst a 


“Val 1?? 
= he eee cnt was broken off when I came into 
my money.’ 


When the tale was told, Madre hovered on the edge of 
tears. Val predicted an babagee ending to his love story; 
he warned his kind listener that he ilede upon her to enter- 
tain a war-weary young woman who, in less than three 
months, might be Lady Campion. Madre, however, 
refused to accept her stepson as a prgpret. Already she hated 
Campion. 

“Val, she’ll rush into your arms.” 

“But she’s not that sort.” 

_ “Whatever makes you think that she would take this 
ugly little man?” 

‘“‘From the first her letters have been full of him. And 
I know he wants her; I knew that as soon as he mentioned 
her name. He’s hard as nails; but I tell you his fancy 
dwells on Nancy, and I’m certain she’s the only woman for 
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him. Why has she stuck to him all this time? She was 
offered preferment, she refused it a 

“And if—if at this very moment everything is settled 
between them we 

“‘T want to get her here. She promised to come.” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!’ 

Obviously, she failed to envisage Nancy or Campion. 
Into her soft eyes came a hard, steely glitter. Val laughed, 
reading her thoughts. 

““We mustn’t ask Campion to join the party.” 

“*T should think not, indeed.” 

“You might polish him off with a bare bodkin or what- 
ever you use to kill things. How wicked good women 
can be! Now I am going to show you her photograph, 
taken long ago.” 

He hurried to his room and came back with a thin 
worn leather case, especially designed for faithful lovers 
who carried with them to France the counterfeit presentment 
of fair ladies. Madre stared critically at laughing eyes, a 
generous mouth, and not too tidy hair. 

“She looks a child.” 

“She was never childish.” 

‘““A most determined little chin 

“Her father’s chin—and poor Bill’s.” 

“Rather irregular features sf 

‘““Yes—a face of contradictions. Honest Injun! Do 
you think you will like her?” 

“I shall love her, if she loves you. Had you this in 
your pocket when you jumped out of the train ?”’ 

ees.’ 

‘Did you forget her, when that other girl a 

“Now 


” 
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“Men are strange creatures, I must say.” 

“Bags of mystery, all of us.” 

One of her rare flashes of insight surprised him. 

“Val, you don’t think much of my brains, do you? 
And I think even less of them myself, but it puzzles me 
why you have marked time, as you say, over this great 
love affair. If you have always wanted her so desperately, 
why didn’t you get a—a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ out of her? You 
seem to have clung to an unsatisfactory sort of ‘perhaps.’ 
Was that quite fair to her?” 

“TI can’t go into that, Madre, not—yet. I marked 
time because Time marked me. ‘There wasn’t much to 
offer, was there, when I was invalided out of the Coldstream ? 
I felt a worm, and looked a worm.” 

“Never!” 

“Thank you. It was the worm in me that prevented 
my speaking out to her or anybody else. Don’t rub it in 
too hard that I am a worm.” 

One of the nurses—there were two now—interrupted 
them. Madre’s face became placid. She hurried away. 
The nurse told Val that Mr. Godden was asking querulously 
for his first wife. 

‘*She has to act, too,” thought Val. 


Vv 


Nancy accepted the invitation to Godden Magna, but 
Val could read nothing between the lines of a jolly letter 
which might have been written by a jolly boy. Campion, 
oddly enough, was not mentioned. Nancy, in a postscript, 
imposed conditions: 


a 
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“Don’t meet me in London. I must go home first; 
and I have some shopping to do. It may be several weeks 
before I leave here.” 

This letter elated him, tore misgiving out of him, 
and armed him cap-d-pie with the resolution to win her, 
if she was to be won. Vitality had come back; his shaving 
glass revealed a new man, who looked a man. He 
apostrophized himself: ‘‘Good-bye.” 

Three. days later, he received a scrawl from 
Doris, beseeching him to come and see her at once. 
She gave no reasons. Her curt “I must see you”’ was 
enough. 

He became apprehensive of trouble. Dee—he always 
thought of her as Dee—had gone out of his life, but 
“‘proprietary’’ interests, using Greg’s adjective (he picked 
his adjectives carefully), were strong. He had loved 
Dee; he had not loved Sally, although Sally appealed more 
vitally to the baser side. He knew now, without a 
lingering shadow of doubt, that Nancy had aroused what 
was best in him. He saw her as Ais woman, his here and 
hereafter. As an impulsive boy, he had acclaimed her 
at sight as the One and Only. His feelings for her then 
had been rooted in the spiritual depths of both; she was 
“sacred”? in a sense he was unable to understand. Doris 
Linthorne had served more as a “pal.” With her it 
seemed ridiculous to put the big strawberries on top of the 
pottle. He had said things to her, she had said things to 
him, astoundingly intimate. And then friendship, warmed 
by desire, had flamed into love . . . As usually happens, 
their perspectives had gone awry. She was the first to be 
aware of this, and had fled; doing the rare right thing, 
justifying his faith in her intelligence. The kind of man 
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who was called a “blood”? at school would have raced 
after her. Within a month Val thanked his lucky stars 
that he hadn’t. Nevertheless, the fact that she had pre- 
ferred her fiddle to him rankled 

He travelled to London on a chill, drab day of early 
November. Doris received him in an ugly sitting-room, 
a hard Victorian parlour, horribly stiff and formal. He 
thought: “What a setting!’ It was exasperatingly 
impersonal, because nobody occupied it long enough to 
make it anything else but a reception room. 

“T want your advice, Val. I must talk my affairs 
out with you. I can’t see clearly or think clearly; and 
you are such a sympathetic soul. Let me do the talking, 
get it off my chest.” 

He nodded. 

“TI have had a proposal of marriage. Practically, I 
am divorced from Number One, although the decree is 
not yet absolute. No names! I am offered—security. 
Have you any notion of what security means to a woman 
like me? Ah! you can make a guess. Good! It means 
nearly everything. But I must give up my_ fiddling. 
That’s why I sent for you. You gave up the Stage. I 
can’t understand it, but you did. It must have been a 
wrench, because weren’t you a wee bit drunk with your 
success? You were. Good again! ‘The man who wants 
to marry me knows all about me; he’ll be awfully good to 
me. I shall have a little position, plenty of money—I 
love spending money—and a nice quiet life. If the babies 
come so much the better. But—I don’t love this good 
fellow. He will never inspire anything more than respect 
and affection. Now, for some inscrutable reason you 
scrapped your ambitions. Deliberately, you took a back 
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seat. I must admit you look tolerably happy and 
contented, almost sleek.” 

“Dee! Be careful.” 

“T withdraw—sleek. Greg puts you on a pinnacle.” 

“Damn old Greg!” 

‘“‘He says that you sacrificed yourself for your father 
and family. But I don’t quite believe it.” 

‘“‘Campion, the famous doctor, told me that I was 
self-shocked. Can you grapple with that? I couldn’t 
at first. It means, roughly, that the self that goes bald- 
headed for ‘calls,’ sees itself without any help from foot- 
lights. Mind you, I had been desperately ill, at the lowest 
ebb. Nothing seemed worth while. The real self, 
peering at me when I lay awake at night, did shock me. 
Then my elder brother was killed and, whether I liked 
it or not, I had to step into his shoes. I don’t say they 
fit me, but I had to wear them. You are thinking— 
anti-climax. All the same, it cured me of self-shock.” 

‘““Why can’t we see ourselves as we really are?” 

““A merciful dispensation of Providence.” 

““What do we want?”’ 

She sighed. ‘The airs and graces of a public performer, 
rather becoming to Madame Doria, fell from her, revealing 
once more the authentic Dee, who used to ask thousands 
of eager questions which neither she nor Val had attempted 
to answer. 

“The fiddle wins,” said Val, after a pause. He was 
aware that she was now looking at him with half-closed 
eyes, with a faint smile upon her pretty lips. 

“You have never forgiven me that.” 

“Lord, yes—long ago.” 

“If you knew everything 
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“What is there to know that I don’t know?” 

She remained silent. 

“Ts there anything you can’t say to me?” 

“Lots of things. Only a man would put such a silly 
question. You thought the fiddle won, but you—you 
withdrew from the competition. If you had come after 
me 7% 


“TY remember that I wrote to you that I would leave 
you alone till you sent for me.” 

“Yes. I sent half a dozen times, but each time I 
tore up the fateful letter. Did it ever occur to you, Val, 
that Pierrette might have to pay for her pranks?”’ 

“Dee ! You don’t mean % 

““Yes—the little bill was presented.” 

““And you never sent for me? I am appalled. I— 
I don’t know what to say.” 

She whispered: “‘And I have said too much. Val, 
the tiny link between us snapped before it came into 
existence.” 

““And you never told me. What sort of a cad did you 
think I was?’’ 

“YT thought you a very honest gentleman, a sight too 
good for the likes of me.” 

“My God! How cheap I feel!”’ 

“You silly boy! How dear you are when you talk 
like that. I’m older than you. I told my uncle. I—I 
couldn’t have told an aunt. Nobody else knew. I told 
him, too, that if I sent-for you you would arrive crimson 
in the face and carrying a Special Licence. Cads don’t 
do that, Val. And I was, and am proud. If you had 
wanted to marry me with all your heart and soul, you would 
have come after me, whether I sent for you or not. I 
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knew that, and uncle understood perfectly. If the child 
had been born alive I might have sent for you.”’ 

He walked up and down the room, dreadfully agitated. 
He seemed to be floundering in quicksands. Absurd 
ornaments, enshrined in domed glass, simpering shepherds 
and shepherdesses were surely mocking him, inviting him 
to join them on the sanctuary of the mantelpiece. 

“I’m sorry I told you,” said Madame Doria, not Dee. 
Her calm voice cut like a lash into his muddled brains. He 
stood still, staring at her. Was she acting? What had she 
expected him to do? 

“T told you,” she continued, ‘“‘from a selfish motive. 
I wanted to tie you up to me, to get from you a recognition 
that you owe me what I ask for—advice. I swear I want 
nothing else. Shall I hang up the fiddle?” 

He sank into a chair, trembling. She walked to the 
window and turned her back upon him. 

oe Dee ”? 

“T’m listening.” 

“Greg is a friend of yours. I can only tell you this: 
Greg has been through Hell and come out of it. If I 
wanted sound advice I should go to Greg. At this moment 
I’m not capable of giving sound advice. He knows what 
your fiddle means to you; and he knows, none better, what 
security means to a woman like you. May I talk to Greg 
and come back to you?” 

“You won’t tell him about us?’’ 

““No more than he knows already.” 

“All right—just as you please.” 

Her voice was lifeless. 

Somehow, Val achieved an exit. ‘The word is used, 
because the scene had become unreal. He was forced to 
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act; he knew that she was acting. When she held out 
her hand, he kissed it. Mumming! He wanted to take 
her in his arms, to hold her tight, to croon over her. At 
the moment she was nearer to him, dearer, than she had 


ever been. “There was no passion in him, He saw the 
mother of his child 


VI 


Stumbling down the stairs of the boarding-house, his 
heart began to beat intermittently; he breathed with 
difiiculty—familiar symptoms. He sat down on a bench 
in the hall till he felt better, thankful that no servant was 
about. An umbrella stand was furnished with a not too 
flattering mirror. In this he examined himself, derisively. 

A minute later he was on his way, in a taxi, to Greg’s 
rooms in Bioomsbury. 
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I 


Grec was out, but the old woman who looked after him 
more or less said that she was expecting him back at any 
minute; so Val sat down and tried to “‘compose”’ his mind 
in Victorian fashion. How the Victorians achieved this, 
nobody of our generation knows. Some, so we are 
told, relied upon Providence and Tupper; nearly all 
cherished preconceived ideas, such as God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, and so forth, which were 
fortifying. Val felt shorn of that comfortable fleece 
which had grown upon him in the quiet pastures of Godden 
Magna. Almost he had believed in the family motto. 
Now the wool had been blown off by a wind which Mr. 
Jarndyce would have contended came from the east. 

He stared at Greg’s many books and shabby furniture. 
Books meant a great deal to Greg, although he was a man 
of action. This room was his sanctuary. Here he 
smoked, thought, read and wrote. Greg spoke of him- 
self as a publicist and a philosopher cut to the pattern of 
Terence, a champion of lost causes, ever ready to splinter 
a quill on behalf of the poor and oppressed. Val wondered 
whether a man had to lose interest in himself before he 
could take impassioned interest in others. . . . 

His thoughts turned to Mirabel. Of his many friends, 
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Mirabel and Greg stood out as ‘“‘thundering”’ good “sorts.” 
“Sorts”? and “‘sports.”” Each confronted life in the sport- 
ing spirit, made the best of it, and disdained self-pity. Each 
however, was blessed with robust health which counted 
tremendously. . . . 

He had not missed Mirabel as he should have done. 
How could that be explained adequately? Why did people 
drift out of his mind? He had held on to Nancy, nobody 
else; and his grip on her had been so unsatisfying—! At 
the moment she seemed remote, but really it was he himself 
who sat, huddled up in Greg’s armchair, immeasurably 
distant from others, a “‘star’’ that no longer twinkled. . . . 

Presently Greg rushed in, tempestuously alive. 

“Hullo! Hullo! The young man from the Back of 
Beyond! I say—this damned Peace is going to be worse 
than War. We ought to march to Berlin. Foch told 
me so. “The Yanks think they’ve saved Europe. I shall 
give all the credit to the Portuguese. Anyway, we shall 
pay the bill, if it beggars us. Sell your land, my boy, and 
sink the cash in sound industrials.” 

“Tt isn’t. my land yet.” 

“Anything wrong? You look peaky. Beastly day! 
But the weather never affects me. Have a drink. Who’s 
been hitting you with a fence-rail.” 

““Yesterday, Doris sent for me.” 

Greg sat down and filled his pipe, whilst Val told a 
not too convincing story to which Greg listened, eyeing 
his young friend alertly. 

“Ts that all?’ he as 

“All that matters.’ 

“You have the air of withholding data upon which 
I might or might not form conclusions. Never mind 
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Frankly, I don’t swallow this yarn. It’s spun too much 
like a web. All women, even the best, are spiders.” 

“*T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You wouldn’t. I never accept any story at its face 
value. Also I happen to know more about Doris than you 
do. This smacks of a try-on, or a try-out. A little drink 
will give me my bearings.” 

He jumped up, poured out two drinks, muttering to 
himself and staring inquisitively at Val’s clouded countenance. 
As Val gulped down his whisky and soda, the old campaigner 
smiled knowingly: 

“You wanted that drink. Why? I’m not upset, or 
even thirsty, when a charming woman asks for advice, 
particularly if she doesn’t a for cash at the same time. 
My knowledge of Doris isn’t exhaustive. She has deeps 
unfathomed by men. But a woman of her intelligence 
marries a man without consulting another man. What is 
your advice on such an intimate matter worth? What is 
mine? Nothing. Still, like all clever women, she has 
given herself dead away. I believe that this good, kind 
fellow has the name of Harris. Betsy Prig would tell you 
that ‘there ain’t no sich a person.” ”’ 

“What cy 

“Yes; I believe, I may be wrong, that Doris wants to 
marry—you. Sages, who, by the way, are singularly foolish 
about women, tell us that a maid falls in love with the first 
lover; after that a woman loves love—if she’s built that way. 
Doris had a bad time with her fiddler. No more marriages 
of convenience for her! She coaxed me to persuade you to 
meet her again. Youdid. You madeahit. It is possible 
that she might scrap her fiddle for you. She told me that 
she was awfully sorry for you. She sees you buried up to 
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the neck in Melshire loam, playing the part of the self- 
sacrificing hero. All that you have done, my lad, is greatly 
to your credit.” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ 

“She thinks so, and perhaps I helped her to think so. 
I see no reason why you shouldn’t marry this dear clever 
person. Get back to your own job. It ought to be a very 
happy combination of genuine talent. She’ll play the fiddle, 
and you'll act. No friction, a comfortable joint income, a 
charming house in London, and the modest entertaining of 
old friends.” 

“You have left out Nancy Pescott 

“Good Lord! So I have. But I don’t know her, and 
you’ve hardly mentioned her name. Damn! I’ve made a 
mess of this. Insufficient data! My mistake—forgive 
me.” 

He looked genially contrite, trying to recall what he 
remembered about Nancy, not much. Val had said so 
little. Why was the boy looking so desperately miserable? 
Suddenly Campion appeared above the horizon. 

“*Isn’t there a man called Campion?” he asked, ten- 
tatively. “‘Wasn’t he knighted lately ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Big future before him?” 

Val nodded. 

‘And you hinted to me long ago that- 

“‘Greg, I don’t know where lam. I—I can’t talk about 
Nancy and Campion to you.” 

“What rot!” 

“I’ve met him. He’s a big man. I think he wants 
her, and she may want him. They’ve been working 
together for three years.” 
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“‘M’m; there was something about him in an evening 
paper—what was it? Yes; some talk of his taking a mansion 
in Mayfair, turning it into a private nursing home. Big 
fees i 


“That looks as if- ” 

“Tchah,” he spoke roughly, alarmed by Val’s pallid 
face and nervous manner. ‘“‘You pull yourself together, 
as—as you did when your brother died. I’m not fully in 
your confidence, but that’s your affair. I wish I’d held my 
tongue about Doris, but she’s flesh and blood to me, and 
your Nancy isn’t. Also, I can’t preach what I couldn’t 
practise. A woman mucked up my life, and some way 
I’ve never been able to tackle another woman in the right 
spirit, because children queered my pitch. Either Nancy 
wants you or she doesn’t. Find out! That’s sound advice. 
‘Then you wi/l know where you are.” 

“Y have promised to see Doris again. After what 
you have said if 

“T may have been utterly wrong.” 

- “How I wish I could think that!” 

“Don’t see her. Write to her.” 

“She is expecting me to see her.” 

“You do what people expect you to do, eh?” 

Val smiled faintly. 

“The misguiding principle of my life, Greg.” 


II 


He spent a wretched evening alone at his hotel. Madame 
Doria was playing at some hall or other, but he had no wish 
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to see Madame Doria; he could only think of her as Pierrette. 
Had Mirabel been in England, he would have rushed to her. 
Rummy-Mummy—! What would she say about it all? 
Would he care what she said? Would he ever care again 
tremendously about anything? Could anybody, however 
kind and sympathetic, understand a weakling who couldn’t 
understand himself? What ought he to do to satisfy him- 
selff He groaned when he thought of Nancy. Could he 
ask her to marry him without revealing himself, naked 
and ashamed, to her? Greg, of course, would say that a 
man was a fool who raked up his past. But would he 
want Nancy if she had a past? Could he take to his 
heart damaged goods? Mind and body were at civil war 
over that. . 

Pierrette would take Pierrot unconditionally. She 
wanted him. "They could come together upon equal 
terms . . . Poor little Dee—! And poor Nancy, too, if 
she got half a man, when a whole man was waiting round 
the corner. That mansion in Mayfair—He had a vision 
of Lady Campion—wife and matron of the best nursing 
home in the world. ... 

Finally, he crawled into bed and fell asleep—worn out. 
Perhaps the sprites who work when mortals slumber did 
their duty. He woke up refreshed in mind if not in body. 
He told himself that he could never act again. He was done 
with mumming on or off the stage—free! 

Was it coincidence that, as he lay in bed with no 
nclination to get up, the morning paper was brought to him 
and that his eyes rested upon a paragraph which stated that 
Sir Claud Campion was in London and staying at a hotel in 
Albemarle Street? Indecision fled. He would see Campion 
at once, without wasting a minute. 
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Ill 


“Have you an appointment with Sir Claud?” asked the 
hotel porter. 

“No. Be good enough to take my car 

A minute later he was shaking bands with , the 
‘wonder’? who refused peremptorily to be congratulated 
upon his honours. 

‘““Means more work,” he ‘growled, eyeing Val profes- 
sionally. “‘Are you hers Godden, as a patient ?”’ 

SONIO ce 

““Why are you here then?” - 

““You can’t guess? Can you spare me five minutes?”’ 

ce Oh, yes. 29 

““Do you want to marry Nancy Pescott ?”’ 

Campion said calmly: 

‘Yesoudliudor® 

“T thought so; so do I. She refused to talk about 
marriage till the war was over; she has promised to come to 
us at Godden Magna as soon as peace is declared. Now— 
what about it?”’ 

Campion seemed to be taken aback, at a loss for words, 
blinking at Val as if he had never seen him before and never 
wished to see him again. Finally, the doctor triumphed 
over the mere man. 

“You have got over your cardiac trouble?” 

“Partially.” = 

“You ask me a question which I might refuse to answer. 
I mean to marry Nancy Pescott—if I can. Has it ever 
occurred to you that she might not marry at all? She’s 
a heaven-born nurse, outstandingly so, abnormally so.” 


é 
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“ Abnormally ?”’ 

“Why, yes; if judged by ordinary standards. Put it 
like this—if you wanted and needed a nurse rather than a 
wife, her ministering instinct is so strong that she might 
marry you. If she marries me, I shall be in a position to 
satisfy that dominant instinct. What can you offer her?” 

Val made no reply. Campion’s face was impassive’ 
he spoke like a psychologist, not like a lover. 

“You haven’t asked her to marry you?” 

~Noeeyet:”” 

“Thanks.” 

“Not at all. Has this cleared the air for you?” 

Val winced; Campion’s tone was derisive but not 
flippant, as he added gravely: ‘‘It hasn’t cleared the air for 
me. You see, Godden, I’m not a woman’s man) Are you?” 

“I have tried to take women as I found them.” 

“And how did you find them? Variable as the shade? 
Capricious? Hot and cold? We have Scott’s word for it 
that even a ministering angel can be all that, a bundle of 
contradictions. “The ordinary woman doesn’t like me. 
Why should she? My nurses have been devoted to the 
doctor, not the man. You are, or were, a successful actor. 
Possibly women cottoned to you because you acted with them; 
and they may have been acting with you. One never knows; 
at least, I don’t. But one thing is certain: there is no taint 
of the actress in Nancy. During the past three years she 
has loved her work.” 
~ “T know that.” 

“There is nothing more to be said, is there? The last 
word rests with her. She is likely to say ‘no’ to both of us. 
If she marries you, you will have the enduring satisfaction 
of knowing that she ranks you higher than her work; if 
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she marries me, I shan’t know that. I don’t say: let the 

better man win, because I want to win—whether I’m the 

better man or not. Anything else I can do for you?”’ 
“Nothing.” 


IV 


In Piccadilly the foot-passengers were pushing along 
gaily regardless of mud and drab skies. Peace was in sight, 
the peace that was to make England a land fit for heroes. 
Upon every young face, if you regarded it as a barometer, 
“Set Fair’? was inscribed. ‘The big shop windows displayed 
expensive wares, inviting extravagance: “Come in, all of 
you,” they shouted, ‘‘and make ready for Armistice Day!” 
But Val passed many sad men and women who looked as if 
the sun would never shine for them again. ‘They moved 
slowly through the jostling crowds paying scant attention 
to them, thinking of what was left in France. Val reflected: 
“Peace can’t come to you from without.” His right hand 
pained him a little. At parting Campion had gripped it too 
hard, a significant pressure, because it was unpremeditated, 
involuntary. What a grasp the fellow had on life! 

Val pushed on with the rest fairly briskly. He meant 
to have things out with Dee. No more mumming. ‘This 
determination to grind his art underfoot had become an 
obsession. “Io know the worst and face it was driving him 
“over the top.” Once again, he heard the cheering horn, 
the “Eleu in there, my beauties!’’ of his brother officer. 
‘That was the right spirit, the spirit that had won the war; 
and the spirit, too, that might lose the peace, reckless, 
uncalculating, magnificent! 
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When he reached Madame Doria’s modest hotel he 
was informed that she was “Not at home.” It was so early 
in the morning, barely eleven, that he disputed the curt 
affirmation. Probably Madame Doria was not “up.” ° 
Within a minute he discovered that she was both “up” 
and “in.” Her instructions, given overnight, were plain 
enough: “If Mr. Godden calls, I’m not at home.” 

Val hurried to his club, empty at that hour, and sought 
the seclusion of the “Silence”? room, the room wherein 
he had “studied’’ many “‘parts.”” He sat down to study, 
if he could, one line which he kept on repeating to him- 
self: ““Not at home to me.” Greg, damn him, had guessed 
aright. Dee had spun her web, invited him into her 
parlour, and then her failure to enmesh him had infuriated 
her, humbled her pride and, likely as not, transmuted love 
into hate. . 

It was perfectly beastly to be hated by Dee! 

Suddenly, a strange conviction came to him that some 
power, infinitely greater than himself, had taken him in 
charge. He surrendered to this conviction as he had 
surrendered to the Huns; and he knew that he couldn’t 
escape from it. Circumstances had been too much for 
hints ae 

Eventually he wrote a letter, acting upon Greg’s 
suggestion. He would respect Dee’s pride, make things 
as easy as he could for her. He had found her “hot’’; 
he had left her ‘‘cold’’; when she received his letter she 
might be “‘luke-warm.” She could think what she pleased, 
poor darling! Word for word he repeated what the wise 
Greg had said: “‘No man can give you advice worth having 
upon a matter so intimate to yourself.” Then he added 
a few more lines: ‘“‘I shall never forget what you told 
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me; that link between us was not snapped; it couldn’t be. 
You said at the last you were sorry you told me. And that 
is why, perhaps, you refused to see me this morning. 
—VatL.”’ 

He sealed the letter and posted it. 

That afternoon he went back to Godden Magna. 


Vv 


Madre’s maternal eye detected a change in him at 
once. She squeezed out the admission that he was less 
fit than he had reckoned himself to be. Of Dee—not a 
word. Of Nancy he spoke listlessly. Madre was not 
quick-witted enough to guess that he had ceased to act 
with her; he had to “‘pretend”’ with the children. 

When the village celebrated the Declaration of Peace, 
Madre decided that Val had “‘overdone’’ himself. She 
fussed over him, and he submitted resignedly. Her sus- 
picions that something was radically “wrong’’ with the 
Hope of the Family became acute when Val began to talk 
about his brother Charles, who had been little more than 
a baby when the Squire adventured into matrimony for 
the second time. We have not been concerned with 
Charles, who was a typical Godden—the replica of Tom. 
Charles was now nearly nineteen and a comparative 
stranger to Val. Why did Val ask searching questions 
about his younger brother? Why was that youngster’s 
future apparently of more pressing interest than his own? 
Furtively she had a word with the local G.P. who was the 
medical attendant of the Goddens, an elderly man, horribly 
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overworked, and able to do little or nothing for the Squire, 
whom he visited perfunctorily. 

“Tf Valentine sends for me, Mrs. Godden pe 

“But he won’t. The least thing seems to tire him; 
I’m sure he has lost weight; I’m so worried.” 

“Aren’t we all suffering from reaction? Aren’t we 
all tired?” 

She had to be content with that. 

Certainly Val was not too tired to work diligently at 
his self-imposed job—estate-management. ‘The farmers 
were eager to buy land. ‘Talk with other land-owners 
confirmed what Greg had advised. Now was the time 
to sell land to eager buyers at a top price. Unhappily 
the Squire’s mental condition made this complicated and 
difficult. Madre supposed that Val might be worrying 
unduly about that... . 

Just after Christmas Nancy arrived. - 


VI 


She blew in like a breeze from the sea. At sight of 
her Madre surrendered. Surely she was just right, but 
—too exasperatingly at her ease with everybody, having 
the air of a guest determined to please and be pleased. 
Jolly! Bubbles remarked sagaciously: “She likes us ’cos 
~ she knows we like her.” 

Upon the eve of her visit, Val took certain precautions, 
well aware that even Madre could spin webs. 

““You understand, don’t you, that I have to begin 
again? JI shall go slow with her. Ina way I must. She 
sets the pace, not I. We are old friends. Her wonderful 
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friendliness oozes out of every letter she wrote to me. 
Please remember, Madre, that she doesn’t know me.” 

“Doesn’t know you ?” 

“Not the real me. So give me time. Don’t rush 
either of us.” 

“As if I should # 

“You might. Then again, I don’t know her.” 

“Val, you are too much for me.” 

“You might tell me something about yourself. Long 
ago, when you were a governess, slaving away, so devoted 
to all of us 4 

eesinics 

“Had you resigned yourself to being—well, an old maid ?”” 

‘TJ don’t quite know, dear. Perhaps I had. Yes; I 
think I had. I never dreamed, of course, that your 
father a 

She broke off, faintly blushing. 

“What I am getting at is this: service meant a great 
deal to you in those days.” 

“Yes; it did. I’m sure of that.” 

“You got the habit of service ?”’ 

“I suppose I did.” 

“T think Nancy is like that.” 

““Oh-h-h!”’ 

‘“‘Men are such fools, so conceited. They think that 
every woman must have her man, regardless of the fact 
that there aren’t enough men to go round. The woman 
who must have a man always gets him, a/ways. But—the 
others? ‘Those who can’t get, but are eager to give . 
Aren’t they often the happiest ?”’ 

“It may be so.” 

Sle asusoy? 
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VII 


Unquestionably, Nancy’s experiences under Campion 
had made her set an inordinate value upon pluck and 
courage. She believed that she heartened Val by long 
recitals of what others had done, of the suffering patiently 
endured, of the fortitude which confronts even the 
surgeon’s knife with the smile that passes understanding. 
Obviously, she had enshrined Val as one of the heroes; 
and if she was dismayed at the physical change in him, 
she was too familiar with ill-health to be seriously alarmed, 
and too confident in the recuperative processes of Nature 
and time. She made no secret of her amazement that he, 
the darling of the gallery, was now apparently what he 
called himself—a' hayseed. Madre enlightened her 
speedily. Val’s new job had been forced upon him; Val 
had the golden sense of duty; Val, glory be, had saved an 
awful situation. 

More laurels for the hero; more praise as a penance. 

Slowly she absorbed all that she heard and saw. She 
was ‘“‘wallowing,” so she told Val, in her first real holiday, 
making the most of every minute, having a “good time.” 
It was rejuvenating to watch her. 

Val had renounced acting, but he had to “pretend’’ 
with her, as he did with Bubbles and Squeak. Was she 
~ acting with him? 

He came reluctantly to the conclusion that she was 
incapable of playing a part, or of spinning webs. After 
all these years she re-established the reverence that she had 
inspired in him when a boy, the reverence inseparable from 
purity and youth. She had remained young and joyous 
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despite her appalling experiences, a creature of high ideals, 
of great expectations. According to her, the world after 
the war was going to be a better and kinder place to live 
in. Val had known a gay Frenchman who, cruelly 
crippled and disabled, wrote to a friend: “Fe péche a la 
ligne.” Nancy seemed content to fish in quiet streams, 
perfectly happy playing with the children. Bubbles 
remarked: ‘“‘She isn’t a grown-up, Val, any more than 
you are.” But, alone with Val, she talked with enthusiasm 
of the object lessons of the Great War, laying stress upon 
the insecurity of the material world. Val agreed with her. 

““When kingdoms crumble into dust, small landowners 
begin to question their own property rights.” 

“Are you worrying about that?” she asked. 

“Not when I’m with you, Nancy. You have the 
knack of making things easier for everybody.” 

“Tt’s such fun doing that. Big things don’t count 
much, do they? I remember giving one of my precious 
“nights off? to a man who needed constant attention. I 
never felt so sleepy in all my life. Sentry go! I was on 
guard. Later on Dr. Campion told him that I’d saved 
his life. The man never thanked me! But he was absurdly 
grateful for the tiny little things which I could do for him. 
Dr. Campion, not I, pulled him through; and he never 
thanked him.” 

Such talks ended where they began—impersonally. 
Val wanted to make love. But that involved full confession, 
self-revelation. 

As time flitted by, he was sorely tempted to offer 
himself as the man she believed him to be. Then he 
would have to go on acting for the rest of his life if—if 
she accepted him... . 
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VIII 


As Nancy’s visit was drawing to its close, he received 
an astounding letter from Campion, which he had leisure 
to assimilate, inasmuch as it was delivered by the first post, 
when Val was still in bed. 

“Dzgar GoppEn— 

““T am too busy to come to you as you came to me. 
I ask you your own question—What about it? Nancy 
has been with you for nearly a week. Out of considera- 
tion for her, not you, I gave you first chance, because I 
know that she was engaged to you when you were both 
children. I have reason to believe that this engagement, 
such as it was, made a deep impression upon her, introduced 
a ‘complex’ if you like to call it so. Her attitude towards 
me and other men justifies my using a word which in itself 
is baffing and misleading. I had this ‘complex’ of hers 
in my mind when I told you that she was likely to say 
‘no’ to both of us. ‘The breaking of her engagement 
with you may—lI don’t say it has—have brought about 
a not uncommon ‘arrested development.’ Probably that 
means little to the lay mind; it is of extraordinary interest 
to a doctor and a psychologist. She seems to shy at any 
mention of marriage, as nuns do, for instance. I noticed 
this at-once. It puzzled me, till she told me quite calmly 
of her engagement to you. ‘Then she said, just as a boy 
might: ‘I think friendship may be a greater thing than 
love.’ Her friendship with you and me has been very 
steadfast. 

“Why have I told you this? It is difficult to answer 
that honestly. I can only say that Nancy somehow exacts 
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a standard of integrity from her friends to which I do not 
pretend to attain. She is straight in all her dealings. I 
don’t give her too much credit for that; it is, probably, 
an inherited trait. So is tenacity of purpose. I called 
her a born nurse, because she must have come into this 
world with an instinct for ministration very rare in men. 
We are selfish beasts most of us. “The greatest tribute 
I can pay to Nancy Pescott is my admission that her never- 
failing consideration for me has forced upon me a certain 
consideration for her. If she can find happiness with you, 
so be it! But suspense is intolerable. You found it so 
and came to me. I admired your pluck. I write to you.” 
Val read the letter three times, and locked it up. 
“Campion is as straight as she is,” he thought. 
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Havine locked up Campion’s letter, Val lay too long in 
too hot a bath, oblivious of the fact that he was already late 
for breakfast. Suddenly he became aware that he felt 
horribly faint. He struggled out of the bath with difficulty, 
opened the window, and inhaled the sharp frosty air. A 
foolish thing to do in mid-winter, but he was hardly conscious 
of anything except the thumping of his heart against his ribs 
and increasing nausea. Presently he staggered back to his 
room, rang the bell, fell upon his bed, and fainted... . 

When he recovered consciousness Madre was bending 
over him, and behind her he could see Nancy. Madre’s 
voice sounded like the voice of one at the farther end of a 
long-distance telephone. 

“Lie still, Val. Don’t talk. And mind you do every- 
thing that Nancy tells you. You have had one of your 
- heart attacks. We have sent for the doctor - 

He closed his eyes, feeling fairly comfortable, glad to 
be in bed. A door was opened and shut softly. . . . 

“Try to doze off,” enjoined Nancy. “I'll stroke your 
forehead.” 

He felt her fingers, light as thistledown, upon his hair, 
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a tender and hypnotic touch. He was thinking as he 
dozed off: ‘“‘Why can’t I go, like this—so—so easy, so—so 
exactly right.” 

Hushed voices awakened him. He could hear the doctor 
distinctly: 

“Keep him quiet. Mrs. Godden tells me that you are 
a trained nurse?’’ 

Yes.” 

“The pulse is feeble and intermittent, as, of course, 
you know. I’ll send up some drops. Meanwhile, if 
necessary, a spoonful of the best old brandy. The longer 
he sleeps, the better.” 

“YT quite understand.” 

The voices droned away. .. . 


II 


” He woke up, astonished to find a shaded lamp in his 
room. He must have slept for hours—! Nancy’s eyes met 
his as he turned upon his pillow. 

“You have had a lovely sleep, Val. I’m sure you’re 
feeling ever so much better.” 

He wasn’t sure of that, but he smiled feebly at her, as 
she continued in a professional tone: 

“You understand? You are my patient. Are you in 
any pain?” 

‘““No—just tired.” 

“Yes. ‘The doctor says that you have been doing too 
much. ‘The best cure for that is doing nothing. You 
can have a oe beef-tea and a glass of champagne if you 
would like it.’ 
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“Right! Prop me up.” 

“No, no. Against orders. Lie still. I'll manage.” 

The discipline of the sick-room prevailed. 

She fed him, and he submitted to be fed, like a baby. 
In her firm capable hands he felt a baby. After his long 
sleep his mind was singularly clear and composed, but he 
was well aware that his body had failed him; he could 
detach himself from his body and survey it dispassionately 
and with contempt—a very poor thing, this sometime 
troublesome body! It had never functioned as it should, 
never! Soon it would cease functioning. He positively 
hugged this conviction as intimately and satisfyingly secret. 
He could recall his sensations as he rang the bell and fell 
upon his bed. His rotten heart fluttered and stopped— 
fluttered and stopped. Why didn’t it stop there and then? 
‘The possession of such a heart made dying easy. He had 
never funked death, but the pain of dying. God! how tired 
he was ! 

Later in the evening, the doctor called again, and he 
was examined—vetted. He found himself chaffing both 
nurse and doctor, trying to really “‘pump”’ them, of which no 
doubt each was aware: ‘‘Poor little nursie robbed of her 
holiday—May I get up to breakfast to-morrow morning, 
doctor ?—-Have you had your dinner ?—-What an infernal 
nuisance I am to both of you!” 

They left him alone for a minute or two, retiring to talk 
him over in the passage. Val thought: ‘‘Lord! I can’t help 
acting, can I? Have I got it across with them!”’ 

Nancy came back wearing the professional mask, the 
professional smile. 

“Cheer up, Val, there’s nothing organic. ‘The doctor 
is pleased.” 
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Pleased 

“Fine,” said Val. ‘‘To give pleasure to others—once 
my own job.” 

“You are not to talk too much.” 

‘Right! Move the lamp so that the light falls on your 
face, Nan. I’ll lie still and look at you. How I should 
hate to have an ugly nurse!”’ 

“You hold your tongue,” she commanded. “Mrs. 
Godden will be here soon. I shall lie down for a couple 
of hours and sleep like a dormouse. Between us, Mrs. 
Godden and I can manage.” . 

‘““You are sitting up with me to-night ?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“‘Just because you are so pleased with me, as the doctor 
ist P) 99 

“T shall be ele angry with you if you are SE! 
and disobedient.” 

““T’ll hold my tongue if you’ll hold my hand.” 

Perceptibly she winced. He held her hand reverentially 
and gazed at her. She was not for him, but he could depart 
in peace if she held his hand—to the end. 

“T am willing you,” she whispered, “‘to go to sleep. 
Don’t struggle against sleep. Let yourself drift into it.” 

Very soon he slept. Immediately Nancy’s expression 
changed, the mask fell off; her clear eyes clouded. 
Furtively, she withdrew her hand, fetched a clinical 
thermometer and slipped it under his arm. ‘The doctor 
had feared pneumonia, but as yet there had been no signs 
of fever; the temperature had been below normal all day. 

She touched his forehead, frowning and biting her lip. 
Beneath that hardly perceptible touch he moved restlessly, 
throwing back the bedclothes. . . . 
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III 


There was no sleep for Madre or Nancy that night. 
Val woke up, seized by a rigor, shivering at first, sick, 
and then drenched with perspiration. | 

“Tt is pneumonia,” wailed Madre. 

“I am not sure of that,” replied Nancy fiercely. 

When they had changed his sheets for the second time 
Nancy knew that the case was desperate. Charles rattled 
off on a bicycle to fetch the doctor and returned without him. 
He was “out,’’ summoned to a confinement; he would 
come at the earliest possible moment, so his wife said. “There 
was no telephone in the old manor house. Nancy saw 
Charles. : 

“You must find a telephone and get through to Sir 
Claud Campion. Give him this message: ‘Valentine 
Godden desperately ill. Nancy Pescott asks you to come 
here at once!’” 

“Will he come?’’ asked Charles. 

“Yes; get a move on! Here’s his number.” 

She went back to Val’s room. 

He was barely conscious and terribly weak. 

“‘He missed you; he asked for you,” whispered Madre. 
She bent over him. 

“T’m here, Val. Do you hear me? I won’t leave 
9 

“Well played, Nan!” 

She just caught the words, which moved her deeply. 
What pluck! Game to the last gasp! He had drifted again 
into unconsciousness, but seemed more at ease. Madre 
said with the conviction of intuition: 
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“You are the only person in the world who can save 
him.” 

“T can do nothing—nothing. Sir Claud Campion will 
save him—lI’ve sent for him.” 

Poor Madre! Distracted by grief, almost certain in 
her own mind that Val was beyond saving, the ruthless 
code of medical etiquette imposed itself upon her shattered 
sensibilities. 

“But our own doctor—such an old friend 

“T don’t care a damn. ‘These G.P.’s are all right up 
to a point. They aren’t up-to-date. They haven’t time 
to be. This isn’t pneumonia. I believe it’s a form of 
malaria, something very hard to diagnose. Not ordinary 
malaria. Asiatic, possibly. We had cases like this in 
France.” 

When the doctor came in the small hours, Nancy dealt 
with him discreetly. Fortunately he knew all about 
Campion. It would be a privilege to meet such a famous 
man in consultation. Rebuke might have descended upon 
the head of a nurse, but Miss Pescott must be considered as 
a guest of the Goddens. Certainly her familiarity with the 
more obscure forms of malaria was surprising and dis- 
concerting. ... 

Charles, after interminable delay, “‘got through” to 
Campion at his hotel. 

“*He’s coming.” 

‘““No other message ?’’ 

“‘T explained as best I could, but he cut me short with 
‘Am I to understand that Miss Pescott wants me at once?’ 
and when I said ‘yes,’ he replied: ‘’Tell her I shan’t, waste 
a minute,’ and rang off.” 

“He doesn’t waste even seconds,” said Nancy. 


bP 
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The battle was joined, a fight against time. The local 
practitioner had to admit that his patient’s lungs were ‘not 
much affected; slight congestion, nothing more. It was not 
pneumonia yet; it might be later. But he nailed his flag 
to the mast that the really serious trouble was cardiac. The 
heart might fail at any moment. Pending the arrival of 
Campion, he sent his car to Melchester for oxygen. . . . 

At five in the morning a pitiful incident occurred. 
Three times before. that, both Nancy and the doctor 
believed that the heart had failed. Each time Val seemed to 
be dragged back to life under the stimulus of brandy and 
strychnine. And each time, so Nancy thought, the half- 
glazed eyes of the patient looked reproachfully into hers. 
When he came back for the fourth time, she alone caught 
the almost inaudible whisper: 

“TI had gone: Why did you call me back? L-let 
me go, Nan.” 

““What does he say?” asked the doctor. 

““He’s wandering.” 

The doctor nodded, glancing at his watch and then at 
Val. But his eyes rested last upon Nancy, who was not 
behaving like a trained nurse. Her eyes were full of tears, 
her lips were quivering. He held up an admonitory finger 
and pointed to the door. Madre sat, half-collapsed, in a 
chair. Nancy moved to the door and beckoned to Authority, 
who followed her out of the room. ‘To his amazement, 

"Miss Pescott gripped his arm. 

“T lied, doctor. He is not wandering, but perfectly 
conscious. He—he doesn’t wish to live.” 

“What i? 

“‘He wants to go—and he will go. You know what the 
will to live means—how it counts. And the will to die 
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may be stronger. Haven’t I seen that, too?” The tears 
streamed down her cheeks. ‘‘There were men out there 
who might have lived, but they had suffered too much, too 
horribly. They wanted to go, and they went, just as the 
others, who ought to have died, whom we said must die, 
fought on and on till they lived.” 

“But he? Why should he want to die?” 

Nancy hesitated. 

“T can’t believe this. He is, as you said, wandering, 
the delirium of extreme weakness : 

“No. I—I know. Each time it has been more 
dificult to bring him back. Stay here a moment, 
please. I will send Mrs. Godden to you. You can 
invent some excuse for speaking to her. I must be alone 
with him. I must say something to him. It’s the only 
chance " 

Possibly he guessed. He nodded and patted her shoulder, 
saying a last warning word: 

“Any excitement, you know 

“Yes; yes; I understand.” 

She hurried back to tell Madre that the doctor wished 
to speak to her. Madre went out at once. Nancy turned 
to see Val’s eyes wide open, watching her intently. She 
smiled at him through her tears, bent over his pillow and 
laid her face close to his. 

“Darling Val, I want you to live. I am fighting 
for your life, because I love you. Do you understand? 
Do you want to go if I love you? Do you want to leave 
—me? Won’t you fight for me? Don’t speak! I’m 
going to kiss you. If you kiss me back I shall know . . .” 

His lips returned feebly the pressure of hers. She 
encircled him with her arms and pressed him to her, hoping 
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and praying that the vitality so strong in her body might 
pass into his, 
Perhaps it did. 


IV 


Campion arrived two hours at least before he was 
due if he had come by train. Being Campion, he 
had borrowed a Rolls-Royce car from a friend and raced 
down into Melshire over roads fortunately clear of traffic. 
The friend drove and didn’t spare his car. 

“Val Godden is alive,” said Nancy. 

He glanced at her keenly. 

“So I see,” he replied dryly, as he followed her into 
the hall. The friend refused all offers of hospitality, and 
said that he would eat his breakfast at the village inn and 
then return to London leisurely. 

““Who is the local baby-snatcher?’? asked Campion. 
He had assumed his worst manner which habitually masked 
him when in action. 

“He is a very kind old man. Go easy with him. I 
sent for you without asking his permission.” 

“Just like you.” 

The G.P. had five minutes alone with his distinguished 
colleague. Then they went upstairs together and were 
‘left with the patient. Not for an hour at least did Nancy 
learn the result of their consultation. Campion, as usual, 
was exasperatingly non-committal. 

“The case is in my hands.” 

“Thank God!” 


“I can, say nothing till I have made exhaustive 
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tests. I ought to have taken them when I saw 
him months ago. But he had all the symptoms then 
of a man recovering from a very severe illness, 
weak heart, apathy, shock. I used the word self-shock 
to him.” 

“Why?” 

“Infernal cheek a nurse asking me questions. It was 
a shot at a venture, and it seemed to go home. ‘That 
misled me. There may have been a specific poison, 
some germ. We shall find out. The local man made 
the correct diagnosis so far as it went, the immediate trouble 
is cardiac Me 

“And you think is 

““T shall do my thinking later.” 

“But 9 

“You go to bed at once, and stay there till I send for 
you.” 


Meekly she obeyed. 


Vv 


The fight between life and death, fought doggedly to 
a finish, is a battle that only a doctor can describe, and 
when it is over description is beggared because the pro- 
tagonist has no stomach for words. Campion’s tests 
confirmed what was little more than a conjecture on 
Nancy’s part, albeit fortified and justified by her own 
experience in France, probably an obscure form of malaria 
had attacked Val when he was serving with his battalion, 
before his capture and escape. Exposure, lack of food, 
excitement, and the pneumonia that followed had done 
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their work, lowering the vitality that might, under eat 
circumstances, have eliminated the poison. 

The fight against the spirilla to whom Val had even 
free board and lodging had to be postponed till the patient’s 
heart was treated to a successful issue. Campion devoted 
himself to that, ably abetted by Nancy. Val drifted back 
to life as he had drifted away from it. At the end 
of a week, Campion said curtly to Nancy: 

“You can do the rest: In three months my nursing 
home will be open. Godden can come to me, two 
visitations of three weeks each. After that he ought to 
be himself again. After I am gone tell him, with my 
compliments, that he owes his life to you. You hauled 
him back out of the depths, and, not being a fool, I think 
I can guess how you did it. My congratulations.” 

Hard as nails, with an ironical smile upon his lips, 
he went back to his work. 


VI 


The news that a once popular “‘favourite”’ (and a hero) 
lay a-dying was flashed from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. ‘Telegrams streamed into. Godden Magna, 
sorely distressing the village post-mistress; reporters sent 
in their cards to Mrs. Godden; bulletins were published 
in the daily Press... . 

A woman with dark eyes, white checks, and painted 
lips read those bulletins and pondered many things in a 
restless heart. She was miserably unhappy and perplexed. 
Finally, she betook herself to Mr. Gregory Furley, who 
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had given wise counsel, if you could believe him, to some 
of the greatest in the land. 

“Have I,” she demanded passionately, ‘‘any hand in 
this ?”’ 

“Doris! You look like a tragedy queen. Explain 
yourself, my child.” 

“Oh! You know—! He went to you, poor 
innocent! He turned me down, Greg; and I turned him 
down. I told him a pack of lies—lies—lies. He’s the 
dearest boy that ever lived.” 

“’T’ch! So—there was no kind good man in the 
offing? Only the dearest boy in the world, eh? Come, 
come, you have not a hand in this. Let us speak of your 
inexactitudes as fibs; yes, fibs. The Recording Angel 
smiled at them.” 

“Greg, I told Val a disgusting, shameless lie, and it 
withered him up.” 

“T repeat—a fib.” 

“IT could have owned up to him, and now I have to 
own up to you. Even a hardened old sinner like 
you, will despise me. But not half as much as I 
despise myself. What I told him may have preyed upon 
his mind.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Heavens! Must I tell you?” 

“As you came here intending to tell me, why waste 
time?” 

She told him of the snapped link. Greg said porten- 
tously: 

‘Certainly a woman’s code of honour is different 
from ours.”’ 

“Tt might have happened 
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“You used a tremendous weapon, and it failed, Doris 
—it pays to run straight. Poor little witch, weaving 
unholy spells! You must have wanted him badly?” 

ce did.”’ 

“And do e7 

“No. Of course, he cares for somebody else. I 
wonder who she is. I expect you know.” As he remained 
silent, she went on hurriedly: ‘‘He told me of a girl—never 
mentioned her name—is it—is it her ?”’ 

“It is she,” said Greg. 

“Tf I had known that ! What shall I do, 
Greg? Can I undo what I have done?” 

Greg, the publicist and philosopher, puffed at his pipe, 
casting a gloomy and introspective eye upon the wreaths 
of tobacco smoke which curled upwards and vanished. 
Smoking a pipe was an epitome of life. If you smoked too 
many pipes you were left with ashes and a bitter taste in the 
mouth. 

‘What a cursed stage it is,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘We are 
all mummers, kidding nobody except ourselves that we are 
clever, and our cleverness is our rankest stupidity.” 

“You can’t hit me as hard as I’m hitting myself.” 

“T wouldn’t hit you, if I could. I’m very fond of you, 
Doris, and I’m very fond of Val. I would serve you both 
if I saw any way to do so. I don’t throw stones, except 
at our politicians. You’re a plucky little woman to have 
~ made a clean breast of this. I'll be as honest with you. 
You may have a finger, not a hand, in this miserable pie. 
There is something of Peter Pan about Val, the appeal of 
the boy. I have never been able to see him with any sharp 
definition off the stage; he was delightful on it, perfectly 
natural. It will cheer you up to hear that I had better 
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news of him this morning. My dear, we are all victims to 
our own inconsistency. When I reviewed novels and plays 
I slated the authors if their characters behaved inconsis- 
tently. dea culpa! Nobody is consistent off the stage or 
out of a novel. Inconsistency is Original Sin, the begetter 
of the only vice that matters—cruelty. I thought you to 
be consistent in your love for your fiddle; I thought Vat to 
be consistent in his love for the stage. Val left the stage; 
you stuck to your fiddle. Go on sticking to it. You 
can charm away care from others. ‘That is a great thing. 
But you can’t have it both ways. You are intelligent 
enough to know that. I am almost sure that an artist, 
absorbed in his art, should not marry. He gives so much 
to his art. ‘There is so little left over.” 

“What a talker you are, Greg!” 

“Forgive me.” He stared at her humorously, as he 
muttered: “You would not have failed if you had produced 
a live link.” 

“You can joke about that?”’ 

“God forbid! A woman I happen to know produced 
two pseudo-links which she imposed upon a very old friend 
of mine as the genuine articles.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He provided for the poor little devils,” replied Greg 
grimly. ‘‘As he was married to the woman he regarded 
them as stepchildren.” 

““How am I to undo what I have done?” 

“Tf Val recovers, you can leave that to me.” 

“You are a kind old Greg. Will he marry that other 
girl?’ 

“T don’t know. Ihave never met her.” 

Doris kissed him gratefully, and went back to he, 
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fiddle. Alone in her room, she took her best violin from 
its case and caressed it. 
“You have never failed me,” she whispered. 


VII 


Nancy stayed on.at Godden Magna till the first snow- 
drops appeared. She had whispered to Madre: “I told 
Val that he must live for me’’—nothing more. Madre 
understood, and being a romantic soul hugged to her 
motherly bosom what she regarded as a secret. A secret it 
remained so long as Val’s heart functioned irregularly. 

Finally, the day dawned when Nancy, not he, mentioned 
marriage. 

“T want to marry you, Val, before you go into the 
nursing-home. As your wife, I shall nurse you back to 
your old self.” 

He held her tightly to him. 

‘* And—if that should be impossible? You have seen 
men changed, disfigured out of recognition. I have often 
wondered whether the women who loved them were 
affected by such a change?” 

“Not the right sort.” 

“You are the right sort, Nan, and so strong. Is it 
true that my weakness appeals tremendously to you?”’ 

She laughed gaily. 

“‘What Every Woman Knows! Barrie was never so 
right as when he made that obvious. Men need us 
desperately when they are weak and we are strong. I 
feel ever so strong at this moment.” 
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“You may want all your strength, Nan. I am going 
to show you my old self.” 

He left her and walked to the hearth, where a wood 
fire smouldered. As he did so, he reminded himself that 
on the stage the hero about to make full confession always 
inflicted this moment of suspense upon the audience. Val 
took the bellows and blew the smouldering logs into flame. 
When they sputtered and crackled, he stood up, squared his 
shoulders, inflated his chest, and exclaimed derisively: 

‘““Mr. Valentine Godden, alias Montague, as he used 
to be. Behold the picture-postcard smile!”’ 

Nancy stared at him in dismay. He had assumed with 
startling unexpectedness a voice and a pose that she hated. 
He had become unreal to her. Nevertheless, thanks to his 
art, he had resurrected the counterfeit presentment of the 
stage hero, who won the Cross for Valour in the blaze of 
the footlights. “The successful actor had banished the 
Manwe As 
He went on smiling at her, till she exclaimed faintly: 

“Don’t! That isn’t your old self; it can’t be.” 

Slowly, another startling change took place. The 
conquering hero disintegrated before her troubled eyes. A 
man broken and suffering was gazing piteously at her; a 
voice she had never heard before asked a question: 

“Do you want to marry a coward?”’ 


VIII 


Hurriedly, faltering, he revealed the real man to her. 
She said no word till he had finished. 
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“T surrendered because I wanted to be out of it.” 

She sprang up. 

“But you escaped. And when you escaped you became 
a new man.” 

“I—I don’t know. Something, I suppose, is left. 
And what is left I’m ashamed to offer to you.” 

Breathlessly, she answered him: 

“T want what is left. Val, you have given me back 
yourself. You have done more, you have given me back 
myself. I have been so puzzled. Before we broke off 
our engagement I felt that you were often acting with me, 
and forcing me to act with you.” 

“ T have just told you that I was a/ways posing, trying 
to appear what I wasn’t.” 

““Same here.” 

“‘Tmpossible.”’ 

“What you have told me accounts for everything. I 
lost my love for you, darling, because I didn’t know what I 
was loving. And then, after we parted, I made sure that 
if I couldn’t love you, I—I couldn’t love anybody. All that 
you did—your big success, your joining up, your escape, 
seemed to prove that. If I couldn’t love such a man as 
you seemed to be, there must be something wrong with me. 
That night, when we stood on the Embankment, I wanted 
to love you, but some shadow stood between us. So I 
kissed you and ran away, ran away not only from you, but 
“myself. You are not a coward. A coward would have 
gone on acting.” 

“And Campion 

‘“‘He’s a superman.” 

“He loves you; he is worthy of you 

“And I’ve been scared stiff that he would tell me so, 
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He’s the most wonderful man I know, but not my 
man.” 

“‘T thought I hadn’t a dog’s chance against him.” 

“Tsn’t there any swank left?’ 

“Not enough to make a creditable entrance into a 
woman’s heart.” 

“Kiss me—and see.” 
- She kissed him with a passion which silenced all doubts. 
_ She wanted—him! Incredible, but true. What else did 
"ihe want! Had she a fiddle? He had seen Greg, who came 
to him as soon as he Wasi able to leave his bed. And that 
extraordinary man had said, with the burden of more than 
sixty years upon him, “‘I may marry Doris, if the lady who 
does not call herself Mrs. Furley retires to another world, 
ee she is very likely to do soon.” At that Val gasped 

: t: “Greg! hat a release,”’ which had provoked a dis- 
sertation on all “releases,” and a quotation from Cowper: 
“Leisure, silence, and a mind released from anxious 
thoughts how wealth may be increased.” Greg, however, 
predicted that Doris would not marry him, unless she 
wanted a man to carry her bag when on tour. 

Had Nancy a fiddle? 

She affirmed solemnly that she hadn’t. 

_ Could she “‘stick’? Godden Magna? 

She was deliriously confident that she could “stick” 
to him in Godden Magna—or anywhere else. 

“We begin again,” she declared. 
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